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Vou, XXVIII. 


THE GREAT MORAY FLOODS.* 


Tue World, during the Age imme- 
diately preceding the Flood, must 
have been extremely delightful— 
and we never think of it, without 
sighing to have been an antedilu- 
vian. True, that mankind had waxed 
very wicked; but just so much more 
need was there for Christopher 
North. We verily believe, that had 
we flourished at that era, somewhere 
about the root of Mount Ararat, that 
catastrophe might have been averted 
by this Magazine. It is scarcely sup- 
posable that people could have got 
so sinful—men, women, and children 
alike—had we been alive to adminis- 
ter the knout. The most audacious 
Whigs, whose crimes, it is well 
known, were the causes of that cala- 
mity, as they have been of every 
other under which the kingdoms of 
the earth have since groaned, would 
have quailed beneath our Crutch; 
and the Tories, true to the principles 
of their First Founder, Adam, conti- 
nued in the ascendant. Had Maga 
then been, there would have been 
no occasion for the Ark. The great 
geological general question had ne- 
ver agitated the world—Neptunians 
and Vulcanists had been unknown— 
Werner might have been a cheese- 
monger, and Hutton a tailor, and the 
Royal Society of Edimburgh, to a 
man and a monkey, Phrenologists. 

True it is, and of verity, that we 
were too late in coming into the 


world by some thousand years. But 
better late than never; and to minds 
like ours, the delay now acts as an 
additional inducement to more gi- 
gantic exertions for the benefit of 
our species. Nay, in our humbler 
moods, we are disposed to believe, 
that, on the whole, it may be better 
for mankind that we flourish, as we 
now do, after the Flood. For, after 
all, the most eagle-eyed are but 
short-sighted creatures; and who 
can tell, that, had we been contem- 
pects with Noah, we might not 

ave carried the Noctes Ambrosia- 
nee too far,and perished with Tappie- 
tourie in the Deluge ? 

However, be that as it may, it is 
needless now to speculate on the 
subject. The world is again wicked 
enough for our purpose; our sale, 
like the Power of the Throne in the 
time of Dunning, has increased, is 
increasing, and, as the Whigs doubt- 
less think, ought to be diminished. 
It more than keeps pace with the 
wickedness of the age—that wicked- 
ness, indeed, increasing in an arith- 
metical, and Maga in a geometrical 
ratio—so that there are hopes of 
the world still, in spite of French 
silks and Catholic Emancipation, 
the apostacy of Peel and the despot- 
ism of Wellington, the stoppage of 
the University of London, and the 
temporary obstruction thrown at 
Canton in the face of the Tea-trade. 





* An Account of the Great Floods of August, 1829, in the Province of Moray, 


and adjoining Districts. 
Longman, London. 
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Yet, speaking of the Flood, we may 
be permitted to say, that all the de- 
scriptions of it in Poetry, in Prose, 
and in Painting, which we have per- 
used, have always seemed to us cal- 
culated to throw an air of ridicule 
over an otherwise impressive catas- 
trophe. All the stuff, in Greek and 
Latin, about Deucalion, is miserably 
poor. What can be more absurd than 
the image of an elderly gentleman 
peopling the world by flinging stones 
over his shoulder ? Senseless as such 
conduct was, that of Barry Cornwall, 
in as far as the Flood of Thessaly 
was concerned, was infinitely more 
80, that ingenious gentleman having 
appeared in his Poem, like a gentle- 
woman stirring her tea-cup with a sil- 
ver spoon to ascertain if it held the 
due number of lumps of sugar. Pous- 
sin’s Picture of the Deluge shews us, 
if werememberrightly,a pond suchas 
might have been rented at thirty shill- 
ing per annum by Mr Wordsworth’s 
old leech-gatherer, with a few figures 
undergoing the process preparatoryto 
resuscitation by the Humane Society, 
a branch of which, it is made obvious, 
is established in the neighbourhood, 
by the judicious introduction of an 
able-bodied and intrepid young fel- 
low, who, stimulated o the hope of 
the money and the medal awarded by 
the Committee to him who has been 
mainly instrumental in saving a fel- 
low Christian from an early grave, is 
tugging to the bank a couple as like 
half-drowned rats as any couple you 
could mention of the Members of the 
present Cabinet. Martin again has 
done the Deluge ona larger, if not on 
a grander scale. His genius none 
err tear his inti- 
macy with Atherstone; but he has 
Pope the whole, by perching on a 
cliff, all by himself, the author of the 
Fall of Nineveh, who is staring like 
an owl on the world of waters, with 
a face sufficiently absurd to raise a 
titter even on the Last Day. This 

ractice, so rife among Painters, of 
Introducing portraits of their eminent 
friends into scenes of the deepest 
tragedy, cannot be too severely re- 
rehended; and we earnestly beseech 

r Martin to brush Mr Atherstone 
off his seat in the Deluge, and clap 
him, with his chronometer, into the 
Ark. 

_ The truth is, that the Deluge—that 
is, the Universal Deluge is not a fit 
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subject for either Poetry, or Paint- 
ing—and, a fortiori—still less for Sta- 
tuary, Dancing, or Music. Nothing 
can be better than the statement of 
the event—short—simple and strong 
—in that good old book—the Bible. 
Let it satisfy us—undiluted. There 
it stuns the soul that welters wild as 
the Flood that drowned a sinful 
world. There it is felt by the heart, 
in the imagination conscience-strick- 
en, to have poured down death on 
crime from the windows of wrathful 
heaven. But when Painters prepare 
their pallets, and Poets their pens, to 
get up the Deluge for exhibition or 
publication, how paltry and pitiful 
appear a few mountain tops peer- 
ing, a-craw] with insects, above a few 
acres of wet, while the great globe 
is submerged with all its inhabitants, 
and goes spinning round the sun, all 
a-gurgle with one death-groan that 
makes the angels weep ! 

Henceforth, then, let Painters, and 
Poets, and Prosers, abjure the Uni- 
versal Deluge, and be contented to 
deal with seas, and lakes, and rivers. 
Let them give us shipwrecks 

“Far amid the melancholy main,” 
or dashed to pieces, like the spray, on 
iron-ribbed coasts. Let them shew us 
anarm even of the sea, stretched out 
angrily beneath the thunder and light- 
ning, till navies are tossed into the sky. 
Does not the earth roar far and wide 
with rivers cataracted among the 
mountains, and solemn and stately in 
their majestic flows as sea-like they 
exult, after a thousand-league course, 
in approaching and mingling with the 
sea? Glens, plains, forests, cities, all 
belong to these rivers, now spanned 
with Netdens, magnificent as rain- 
bows, once rills scarce seen by the 
vulture’s or eagle’s eye, and with a 
still small voice audible in the wil- 
derness but to the dwellers in the 
ant-hills ! 

To our imagination, and, gentle 
reader, if you put one finger on your 
organ of ideality,and another on your 
organ of wonder, also to yours, Rivers 
have greatly the advantage over Seas, 
True, that Tides are noble move- 
ments. Then, we feel with awe that 
the mysterious Neptune is expiring 
and inspiring, with breath as regular 
as our own; that his lungs work as 
well in water as ours in air; and that 
through all his frame, the ebb and the 
flow tell how the purple circulates 
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from his heart. But without Rivers, 
pray what would become of the Sea ? 
He would die of thirst in his own 
salt. Those gracious feeders, having 
by nature 
* Of the old sea some reverential fear,” 

and also a sort of instinctive—almost 
filial love,—for though they appear to 
be born of the mountains, yet may 
the loftiest lineage of them all be tra- 
ced, through many a strange event- 
ful history, to the bosom of the great 
Deep,—those gracious feeders, we 
say, hurry each like an Euphrasia, 
or Grecian daughter, to present, in the 
hour of need, to their hoary sire 
their milky breasts, How quakes the 
Ancient’s bosom, as, with all his huge, 
thick-lipped mouths, greedily he im- 
bibes the restorative delight of Dew 
purified through ten thousand filter- 
ing machines, and haply all along its 
journey from the mountains of the 
moon,—save when it glided subter- 
ranean or through a night of woods 
—smitten into radiance 

‘* By touch ethereal of heaven’s fiery rod!” 


The seais but one. A glorious unit 
indeed is he—and therefore Shak- 
speare called him “ multitudinous.” 

ut in spite of all his multitudinous- 
ness, his greatest admirers must con- 
fess that he is not unfrequently so 
monotonous, that tis not easy even to 
look at him without falling asleep. 
Live for a month on the sea-shore, 
and you will be stupid for life. Shells 
are beautiful, but, with your leave, 
not so beautiful as flowers. Shells 
are but the cottages of fishes—or, if 
you prefer it, their cradles. Nature 
often tinges them with the Tyrian 
die ; but they are all dead, although 
when you put some of them to your 
ear, you hear, as if far, far away with- 
in the wreathed cavern, the singing 
of some sea-sprite belonging to an 
nomnemelieaiin world. But flowers 
—why flowers are alive !—as alive as 
yourself upon your marriage-morn ! 
They are all in love with each other, 
and with the earth and the heavens, 
and with men and angels, and where 
grow they so innumerously bright as 
by the fresh flowings of rills, and 
rivulets, and rivers, whose banks, like 
the milky way, are all inlaid with 
vegetable stars ? Then, we defy a ri- 
ver to be monotonous, if he have but 
fall enough to turn the tiniest mill- 
wheel—and we say so with an indis< 








tinct remembrance of the Cam hime« 
self, who is about as dull as a Senior 
Wrangler. But the charms of the 
Cam cannot be properly gem 
without comparing him with a canal, 
Then he seems 


* To murmur in the living brooks 
A music sweeter than his own,” 


and we feel the wide difference be- 
tween him—monotonous no more— 
and the New Cut. 

But let us not pursue the parallel, 
lest we get personal; but be con- 
tented with a few words more in 
praise of running streams, and let us 
panygerize them in Spates. Then 
the rill—pretty pigmy no longer— 
springs up in an hour to stream’s 
estate. Like a stripling who has been 
unexpectedly left a fortune by an old 
uncle, he gives his home, in a hollow 
of the broomy braes, the slip, and 
away off, in full cry and gallo , to 
“poos his fortune” in the world, down 
in the “laigh kintra.” Many a tum- 
ble he gets over waterfalls, and often 
do you hear him shouting before he 
gets out of the wood. He sings al- 
though it be Sunday, and hurries past 
the kirk during the time of divine 
service, yet not without joining for 
a moment in the psalm. As the young 
lassies are returning from kirk to cot- 
tage, he behaves rudely to them, 
while, high-kilted, they are crossin 
the fords ; and ere their giggle-blend- 
ed shrieks subside, continues his ca- 
reer, as Dr Jamieson says, in his 
spirited ballad on the Water-kelpie, 
“loud nechering in a lauch.” And 
now he is all a-foam in his fury, like 
a chestnut horse. The sheep and 
lambs stare at him in astonishment; 
and Mr Wordsworth’s Old Ram, 
who is so poetically described im the 
Excursion as admiring his horns and 
beard, face and figure, in one of the 
clear pools of the Brathay, the Pride 
of Windermere, were he now on a 
visit to Scotland, would die of disap- 
pointed self-love, a heart-broken Nar- 
cissus. On he goes—the rill-rivulet 
— neither to haud nor to bin”—a 
most uproarious Hobbletehoy. He is 
just at that time of life—say about 
seventeen—when the passions are at 
their worst or their best—’tis hard 
to say which—at their newest, cer- 
tainly, and perhaps at their strongest, 
and when they listen to no voice but 
their own, which then seems to fil} 
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heaven and earth with music. But 
what noise is this? Thunder? No— 
a Corra-Linn, or a-Stonebyres of a 
waterfall. Lo! yonder a great river 
gweeping along the strath. The rill- 
rivulet, with one shiver and shudder 
—for now ’tis too late to turn back, 
and onwards he is driven by his 
own weight, which is only another 
name for his own destiny —leaps 
with a sudden plunge into the red- 
roaring Spate, and in an instant loses 
his name and nature, and disappears 
for ever. Just so is it with the 
young human prodigal, lost in the 
Swollen River of Life thundering 
over the world’s precipices. 

. We must not anticipate any of the 
many admirable things about Rivers 
in Spate, with which it will be at once 
our duty and our delight to adorn 
the body of this article, but content 
ourselves for the present, with re- 
marking, in an enlightened spirit of 
nationality, how immeasurably supe- 
rior are our rivers in Scotland to 
those in England. The truth is, that 
the scenery of this the northern part 
of the Island, is almost as much finer 
than that of the southern, as the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants is finer than 
that of those people unfortunately 
born on the other side of the Tweed. 
England, with the exception of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and some score or so of 
first-rate mathematicians and astro- 
nomers, has produced few men of 
eminence in physical science, where- 
as Scotland has produced such num- 
bers, that were we to write down all 
their names, the illustrious list would 
be as long as a Petition to Parlia- 
ment. In Mental philosophy again, 
if you except Bacon, Locke, and 
about a dozen others, England would 
have some difficulty, we suspect, in 
pointing to a single great name; 
while Scotland could easily put her 
finger on a shoal of writers who 
have all swain in the depths of meta- 
physics. In Poetry, setting aside 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth and others, England is poor 
indeed ; while Scotland, it is acknow- 
ledged by her bitterest enemies, can 
shew a Poet in every year of her 


history, each month indeed down to 
the present continuing to add a star to 
the constellation. All the great ora- 
tors, statesmen, and warriors of Bri- 
tain, with a few exceptions, have, in 
like manner, been Scotchinen, These 
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facts would of themselves, be quite 
sufficient to establish our immense 
superiority over our brethren in the 
South, even were we not entitled to 
point, as we now humbly do, to the 
superior delicacy, grace, elegance, 
and refinement of our manners, to 
say nothing of the unapproachable, 
and indeed perfect purity of our 
morals. All this being the case, it 
would be absurd, nay impious, to 
suppose for a single instant, that the 
soil, and consequently the scenery, 
where this superior race flourish, 
could be otherwise than superior to 
the soil, and consequently the sce- 
nery, where the inferior race, as it 
were, comparatively speaking, mere- 
ly vegetate. Accordingly, the supe- 
riority is manifest to the dimmest 
eye and the meanest capacity. Eng- 
land, on the whole, is a flat country 
—and Scotland, on the whole, quite 
the reverse ; and as we mean at pre- 
sent to confine ourselves to rivers, 
we have already said more than 
enough to prove the impossibility, 
in the very nature of things, of Eng- 
land competing with Scotland, in 
rivers, with the smallest chance of 
success. There, for instance, is the 
Thames, as it is called, a very re- 
spectable river in its way, and at 
London more than respectable, im- 
posing ; but it is ariver of very hum 
le origin. We forget the number 
of locks between Oxford and Wind- 
sor; but the fall from source to sea 
is nothing to that of the Spey or the 
Dee, a hundred other rivers in 
Scotland of high birth. The north 
of England, to be sure, is tolerably 
mountainous, which it owes entirely 
to its vicinity to Scotland; but then, 
the streams—rivers there are none 
—have very short courses, and be- 
fore they can gather great bulk, are 
drowned in lakes. on issuing from 
them, which some do in good condi- 
tion for a race, in about some half- 
dozen or dozen miles, they are worse 
off than ever, and are lost in the sea. 
Floods, therefore, in the flat districts 
of England, are too diffusive to be 
forcible, and seldom carry off any 
objects capable of offering a stouter 
resistance than haycocks; while, in 
the hilly or mountainous districts, 
their style is too concise, and after 
much rumbling among stones, 
* Full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,” 
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you hear no more of them, and are 
mortified to find that they have not 
swept away so much as an old wash- 
erwoman. 

True, that in newspapers one oc- 
casionally reads of what, in England, 
are called Floods. A whole county 
is inundated—heaven knows how— 
during the night—six inches deep. 
The waters continue to rise in a most 
fearful manner, till the inhabitants, in 
some places, are absolutely up to the 
knees ; and drains bursting, Lincoln- 
shire gets dangeroustostage-coaches. 
Punts are seen paddling about ; and 
pigs, according to a popular supersti- 
tion, are cutting their own throats in 
all directions. Providentially, the 
waters subside so many inches, in a 
day or two, that the moles are seen 
returning from the heights—and the 
Boston Heavy again looms in the 
distance, licensed to carry twenty 
outsides. Shreds and patches more 
numerously than the week before, 
tuft the bottoms of hedgerows; and 
in the ditches there isa livelier croak- 
ing of frogs. But, with these excep- 
tions, and that of wayside children 
raking mud into small heaps with 
their toes, nothing tells of the De- 
luge that, were you to believe the 
newspapers, not only interrupted the 
Post, drowned the Herald, and low- 
ered the Standard, but darkened the 
Sun, and disturbed the Globe. * 

We fervently hope—nay, devout- 
ly trust, that we have not been giving 
any offence, by these rambling re- 
marks on rivers and what not, to our 
southern subscribers. Though Eng- 
land be thus inferior to Scotland, she 
is superior to all the rest of the world. 
The rest of the world is to her as she 
is to Us. While, therefore, it is her 
duty, and her interest—and, there- 
fore, ought to be her pleasure and 
her’ pride—to look up to us, it is no 
less incumbent on her to look down 
on the rest of the world. Nay, we 
cheerfully acknowledge that we 
have seen some Scottish as despi- 
cable, every whit, as any English 
floods. Nothing can be more con- 
temptible than an Ediaburgh flood. 
We have three bridges, and are 
building a fourth, without one river. 
A flood, in the New Town, consists 
of eaves-dropping and gutter-run- 
ning, which merely carries a few 
dead cats down to the Water of 
Leith. In the Auld Town, again, a 
flood floats upon its raging surface 


merely a few bauchles. We perceive 
in the newspapers, that there is one 
raging this moment in the Cowgate. 
“The Cowgate,” we quote the words 
of an able ‘contemporary, . “ from 
Dickson’s close to St Mary’s Wynd, 


-presents the appearance of a rapid 


river. The street.is completely co- 
vered to the top of the curb-stones, 
and some low houses are flooded. 
At the Trinity Hospital, and in 


-Paul’s Work, the water is so deep 


that a boat might float; and in the 
north back of the Canongate, the 
street is in many places impassable. 
Where the great drain passes along 
the side of the street, which leads to 
the Abbey-Hill, the water is very deep 
from the narrowness of the drain 
damming up the water, and proving, 
if proof had been wanting, that an 
enlargement of the drain in its whole 
course, is absolutely necessary.” 
From this magnificent picture, of 
Auld Reekie in a flood, turn for a mo- 
ment to the Grampians. You are all 
alone—quite by yourself—no object 
seems alive in existence—for the 
eagle is mute—the antlers of the red- 
deer, though near, invisible—not one 
small moorland bird isastir among the 
brackens—no ground bee is at work 
on the sullen heather—and the aspect 
of the earth is grim as that of heaven. 
Hark! From what airt moans the 
thunder ‘—’Tis like an earthquake. 
Now, it growls. Yonder cloud, a mi- 
nute ago, deep-blue, is now black as 
pitch. All the mountains seem to 
have gathered themselves together 
under it—and see—see how it flashes 
with fire! Ay, that is thunder—one 
peal split into a hundred—a cannon- 
ade worthy the battle of the gods and 
giants, when the Sons of Terra strove 
to storm the gates of Uranus. Would 
that Dan Virgil were here—or Lord 
Byron! O Dr Blair! Dr Blair! why 
didst thou object to the close of that 
glorious description—* DENsIssIMUS 
imBErk ?” Jupiter Pluvius has smitten 
the Grampians with a rod of -light- 
ning, and in a moment they are all 
tumbling with cataracts. Now every 
great glen has its own glorious river 
—some red as blood, some white as 
snow, and some yet blue in their por- 
tentous beauty as that one thin slip 
of sky, that, as we are looking, is 
sucked into the clouds. Each rill, 
each torrent, each river, has its own 
peculiar voice, and methinks we dis- 
tinguish one music from another, ag 
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we dream ourselves away into the 
heart of that choral anthem. Woe to 
the “ wee bourracks o’ houses,” big- 
ged on the holm-lands! Bridges! that 
ve felt the ice-flaws of a thousand 
winters rebounding from your abut- 
ments, as from cliff to cliff you span- 
ned the racing thunder, this night 
will be your last! Your key-stones 
shall be loosened, and your arches, as 
at the springing of a mine, heaved up 
into the air by the resistless waters. 
There is no shrieking of kelpies. That 
was but a passionless superstition. 
But there is shrieking—of widows 
and of orphans—and of love strong 
as death, stifled and strangled in the 
flood that all niglit long is sweeping 
corpses and carcasses to the sea. 
But it is high time to shut our ears 
and our eyes to this description. It is 
tting painfully pathetic ; and we had 
intended, and do still intend, that this 
shall beanamusing article. Tosecure 
its being so, we turn to Sir Thomas 
Lauder Dick without further pre- 
face. Sir Thomas is a man of taste 
and feeling—nay, of genius and sci- 
ence—and is well known, or at least 
deserves to be so, both in the scien- 
tific and literary world, by various 
works of very great merit. His pa- 
per, in the Transactions of the Royal 
iety of Edinburgh, on the Parallel 
Roads in Glenroy, is most ingenious 
‘and satisfactory; and his two ro- 
mances, “ Lochandu,” and the “ Wolf 
of Badenoch,” are full of excellent 
character, incident, and description. 
But neither the one nor the other 
is to us nearly so interesting as the 
volume which we now introduce to 
the public. It is worth a gross of fa- 
shionable novels, and twenty Tours. 
Sir Thomas tells a pathetic, or a hu- 
morous story admirably, and many 
such are scattered over these 400 
pages. He looks at nature with a 
painter’s and a poet’s eye, and de- 
scribes her well both with pen and 
pencil. His heart, too, is as warm 
as his imagination ; and as the scenes 
of suffering he brings before us were 
real, he awakens all our most tender 
and generous sympathies, by the ear- 
nestness and sincerity of his own; so 
that his book, we doubt not, will in- 
spire many of his readers to contri- 
bute by their charity to the relief of 
the distress brought on many hundred 
poor people by the floods that swept 
-away their “little all,” and left them 
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nothing but endurance and resigna- 
tion. But we are in danger of fall- 
ing again into the pathetic—the sin, 
indeed, which most easily besets us, 
but which, in this case, may, we 
trust, be forgiven for sake of our 
subscription. Reader! gentle and 
generous! perhaps, after reading our 
article, you will unclasp with your 
slight fair fingers that pretty silk 
purse (not made out of a sow’s ear,) 
and set apart a coin—mayhap a so- 
vereign—or be it but a crown—sweet 
sister of charity—for behoof of some 
aged crone now sitting blind in her 
shieling, or some bright-eyed lassie 
singing in the sunshine at the door, 
built now on some knoll safe from 
the river that, last autumn, made the 
one a widow, and the other an or- 
phan. 

Many of our readers, we dare say, 
read accounts in the newspapers of 
Great Floods during August last year 
in the Province of Moray. But news- 
paper accounts of calamities are ge- 
nerally considered apocryphal, ex- 
cept they record the bite of a mad 
dog—each strange tale of hydropho- 
bia being held devoutly true by the 
Reading Public. Sir Thomas Lauder 
Dick has spared no pains in collect- 
ing all the most interesting circum- 
stances of that unexampled Flood, 
many of them bordering so closely 
upon the marvellous, that he acknow- 
ledges he might have felt some diffi- 
culty in reporting them, had they 
not, in every instance, been well 
vouched. The extent of ground car- 
ried off or destroyed in particular 

laces, the various items of miscel- 
aneous damage, and the sums of 
money at which the various losses 
are estimated, are stated from re- 
turns made after the survey by able 
and responsible men, whose valua- 
tions were exclusive of all such in- 
juries as might affect mere taste, or 
any thing not usually measured by 
money. The sums specified, Sir 
Thomas says, are rather under than 
above the truth. For no surveyor 
could expect to gain favour in the 
eyes of his employer by exaggerating 
his misfortunes; and no proprietor 
would consider it his interest to pro- 
mulgate an extravagant account of 
the deterioration of his estate; while, 
on the other hand, very potent rea- 
sons may exist for country gentle- 
men putting the best possible face 
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on the state of their affairs. As the 
limited nature of his work necessari- 
ly compelled him to pass over all the 
lesser, though more numerous items 
of destruction, nothing ag tapes 
to any just estimate of the gran 
total can possibly be formed. But 
when we consider that the injuries 
done to the estates of Lord Seaforth 
are estimated at thirty thousand 
pounds,—to those of Mr Macpherson 
Grant at eight thousand,—to those of 
Mr Cumming Gordon at five thou- 
sand,—to those of Sir Thomas Dick 
at twelve hundred, (we think,) and 
to the estates of many other gentle- 
men in like proportion; to which is 
to be added all the loss of crops and 
steadings—along so many straths— 
the sum-total of the loss must in- 
deed have been enormous. 

The deluge of rain that produced 
the flood of the 3d and 4th of August, 
1829, fell chiefly on the Monadh- 
leadh mountains, rising between the 
south-eastern parts of Lcchaam, and 
Kingussie in Badenoch, and on that 
part of the Grampian range forming 
the somewhat independent group of 
the Cairngorums. The heat in the pro- 
vince of Moray, during the months of 
May, June, and July, had been un- 
usually great ; and in the earlier part 
of that period, the drought so exces- 
sive, as to kill many of the recently 
planted shrubs and trees. As the sea- 
son advanced, the fluctuations of the 
barometer became very remarkable; 
but they were not followed by the 
usual alternations of weather. It often 
followed that the results were pre- 
cisely the reverse of its prognostica- 
tions,and observers of the instrument 
began to lose all confidence in it. 
These apparent derangements arose, 
Sir Thomas Dick remarks, from elec- 
trical changes in the atmosphere. The 
Aurora Borealis appeared with un- 
common brilliancy about the begin- 
ning of July, and was frequently seen 
afterwards, being generally accom- 
panied by windy and unsteady wea- 
ther, the continued drought having 
been sometimes interrupted during 
the previous months by sudden falls of 
rain partaking of the character of wa- 
terspouts. One of these occurred on 
Sunday the 12th of July,at Keanloch- 
luichart, a little Highland hamlet at 
the head of the lake of that name, in 
the parish of Contin, in Ross-shire. A 
man, who had taken shelter under a 
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bridge, suddenly beheld a moving 
mountain of soil, stones, and trees 
coming down the deep course of the 
stream. He had just time to leave 
his stance before it reached the 
bridge, overthrew it in a moment, 
and devastated the plain bordering 
the lake. All the grown-up people 
of the hamlet were at church, but the 
children, who were playing at home, 
were miraculously preserved by es- 
caping to a hillock before the river 
reached the spot. The people coming 
from church were, by the fall of the 
bridges, caught between two impass- 
able torrents, and had barely time to 
save their lives by crowding to an 
elevated spot, where they remained 
till the waters subsided. The whole 
fury of the flood rushed directly 
against their devoted houses; and 
these, and every thing they contained, 
were at once annihilated, as well as 
their crops, together with the very 
soil they grew on; and after the dé- 
bacle had passed away, the course of 
the river ran through the ruined 
hearths of this so recently happy a 
community. This waterspout did 
not extend beyond two miles on each 
side of the village, which led, con- 
tinues Sir Thomas, these simple peo- 
ple to consider their calamity as a 
visitation of Providence for their 
landlord’s vote in Parliament in fa- 
vour of Catholic Emancipation. 

Sir Thomas hasa very plausible the- 
ory to account for the great floods of 
the 3d and 4th of August. The previ- 
ous prevalence of westerly winds had 
produced a gradual accumulation of 
vapour somewhere tothe north of our 
island, and the column beingsuddenly 
impelled by a strong north-easterly 
blast, it was driven towards the south- 
west, its right flank almost sweeping 
the Caithness and Sunderland coasts, 
until, rushing up and across the Mo- 
ray Frith, it was attracted by the 
lofty mountains of the-Monadh-leadh 
range, and discharged its torrents into 
the Nairn, the Findhorn, the Spey, 
the Lossie, the Deveron, the Don, an 
the Dee, and their various tribu- 
taries. Certain it is, that these and 
other rivers were all more or less af- 
fected by the flood exactly in propor- 
tion as they were more or less con- 
nected with those mountains. That 
part of the Spey which is above the 
line marked by Sir Thomas was hardly 
swellen at all; while below Kingussie, 
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it and all its tributaries were elevated 
to an unexampled height. , Some per- 
sons could not believe, looking at the 
floods, that they could have been pro- 
duced by merely twenty-four hours’ 
rain. But sure, such rains were never 
seen; for Mr Murdoch, gardener tothe 
Duke of Gordon, at Huntly Lodge, 
ascertained that 3} inches of rain fell 
between five o'clock of the morning 
of the 3d, and five o’clock of the 
morning of the 4th of August; that 
is to say, that, taking the average of 
the years from 1821 to 1828 inclu- 
sive, about one-sixth part of our an- 
nual allowance of rain fell within 
those twenty-four hours! This, too, 
was at a great distance from the 
mountains—so that among them the 
rain must have been like one of the 
floods, which was described by one 
of the sufferers, from its fury, as 
** just perfeckly ridiculous.” 

On the 27th of July, there was what 
Sir Thomas calls “ an appendix 
flood,” Each of the four principal 
rivers, the Nairn, the Findhorn, the 
Spey, and the Dee, had an appendix 
flood. But these appendices did not, 
like those of Dr Parr to his Spital 
sermon—to his sermon on education 
—and to the character of Fox by Phi- 
lopatris Varvicencis, transcend in 
magnitude the very original per- 
formances to which they severally 
were appended. The Nairn seems 
to haye been more ambitious in his 
appendix than any of his brethren. 

e Findhorn had so completely 
exhausted the subject in his first dis- 
course, that he had but little new 
matter to bring forward on the 27th. 
The Spey had so triumphantly re- 
moved all obstacles in his great ap- 
yearance on the 4th, that on the 27th 
it was comparatively plain sailing; 
and as for the Dee, there was little 
left for him to do, but to sweep away 
the bridge and harbour of Aberdeen, 
which would have been not only very 
wicked, but foolish, and little better 
than cutting his own throat. We 
sall therefore have small and sel- 
dom occasion to refer to the appen- 
dices, and shall confine ourselves to 
the main current of the great body 
of the discourses. 

The united line of the rivers, whose 
devastations Sir Thomas undertakes 
to describe, cannot be less in extent 
than from 500 to 600 miles. Havin 
visited the greater part of the flood- 
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ed districts in person, he writes about 
them very much from his own ob- 
servation, aided by the ample oral 
and written information obtained 
from persons of intelligence; and 
often he brings forward the witnesses 
to tell in their own words their own 
story. The narrative, therefore, is 
often enlivened by dramatic scenes, 
equal in interest to the best in Sir 
Walter’s novels. 

Let us begin with the river Nairn, 
and dismiss him in not many words. 
He is, in his upper story, of a fine 
bold Highland character, and runs 
through a straight line of country, of 
somewhat more than 30 miles in ex- 
tent, but of much longer course in 
its sinuosities; and he drains off 
the waters from a small part of the 
Monadh-leadh group. He rushed 
from his mountains, with his tail, on 
the morning of the 4th, and being 
armed with stones and gravel, com- 
mitted sad havoc on many farms, 
especially on that of the Mains of 
Aberarder. Seven hands were able 
to reap, in one day, all that remained 
there of a crop, for which L.150 of 
rent was — He then swept 
away the fulling-mill of Faillie, with 
all its heavy machinery, down to 
Cantray, nine miles below, whence 
it was with much labour brought 
back to its Highland home; but the 
Nairn, in the flood of the 27th, bore 
it away on a second expedition, and 
landed it at Kilravoch, after a voyage 
of eleven miles. Our friend then 
amused himself with sweeping away 
two bridges on the parliamentary line 
of road, one at Dunmaglass, and the 
other of two arches over the burn of 
Aultranagh. He then fell foul of the 
mill of Clara, which he utterly de- 
molished. But it was rebuilt with 
all possible expedition, so as to be 
ready for him on the 27th, when he 
again came down in great fury, and 
swept it off, we suppose, to the sea. 
On the estate of Cantray, the villain 
did damage to the tune of L.1200— 
inundating the garden of the man- 
sion-house, ruining utterly the houses 
of the gardener and miller, and 
sweeping away about fifteen acres of 
valuable land. He then attacked the 
—— of Holm, and so shook the 
handsome arch of 55 feet span, that 
on the 27th he had but to give ita 
shove with his shoulder, and down 


jt went like a sack, Here the Nairn 
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must have been mucli amused by a 
little. incident. Having risen high 
onadry-stone wall, dividing the Holm 
and Kilravoch estates, he had no 
sooner touched the foundation, than 
the sods on tlie top of it became, as 
it were, alive with mice, all forcing 
their way out,to escape as fast as they 
couldfrom the inundation that threat- 
ened their citadel. The old castle of 
Kilravoch seemed to stand in a sea, 
but the Nairn could make no im- 
pression on its walls, so, out of spite, 
he earried off above two acres of a 
thriving wood of deciduous trees. 
A little farther down, he carried 
away about one-third of the fifty 
arable acres belonging to the farm 
of Rosefield, or destroyed them be- 
yond all power of redemption, by 
deposits of gravel and stones. The 
crops and grass were utterly ruined— 
a number of extensive works anni- 
hilated—the lime-beds of manure 
swept away, together with the whole 
corn of last year; and the whole farm, 
now in a state of chaos, lies at the 
merey of every partial rise of the 
river. The crop ruined on the estate 


of Kilravoch, is estimated at L.500, ° 


and the actual damage done to the 
property, has been calculated by the 
factor at L.2400. Lord Cawdor’s 
loss of soil, and other injury done to 
his estate along this part of the Nairn, 
may be set down at L.2000, and that 
of Mr Macintosh of Geddes, at L.1200. 
The inundation here spread far over 
the rich plain on the right bank, 
flooding some of the farm-houses that 
were 500 yards from the usual margin 
of the river, and ruining the crops to 
an extent that defies calculation. 

All this was pretty well, and ought, 
we think, to have satisfied the Nairn. 
But after quitting the above exten- 
sive arable plain, he got into another, 
and attacked Fir-hall. The offices 
were substantially built, on the sum- 
mit of a bank about 30 feet high, and 
at the distance of about 30 horizon- 
tal yards from the edge of the river. 
The Nairn attacked the base of this 
bank with great strength and science, 
and cut it entirely back, until he had 
undermined the buildings. Then 
down: came the ‘thrashing-mill and 
the gable of a lofty barn. Not satis- 
fied with this signal display of skilful 
prowess, he swept away great part 
ofa very thriving plantation of well- 
grown timber-trees from behind the 


offices. Arrived at the burgh of 
Nairn, he immediately attacked the 
washing-green, and made off with a 
couple of acres. ‘The three arches 
of the bridge of Nairn, aggregate 
breadth 120 feet, stood fast; but one 
of two stone bulwarks below the 
bridge, appertaining to the pier- 
works, eleven feet high, and very 
strong, was levelled and scattered. 
The flood of the 27th did far greater 
damage, for the piers on the right 
bank of the harbour gave way, and 
one arch of the bridge, 30 feet span, 
was ruined, and the whole fabric 
shaken. It was very remarkable that 
a fishing-hut, about 12 feet long, 
standing on a beach in the middle of 
the river, constructed of four posts, 
with beams stretched between them 
at top and bottom, and covered, root 
and all, with outside planks, stood un- 
moved in the midst of the waters of 
both floods uninjured, except that it 
swayed a little from the perpendicu- 
lar; while the bridge, the pier, a ves- 
sel that had bulged, nay, the very 
rocks, wereall yielding to the furious 
force of the deluge. No building of 
stone and lime could have stood in 
the same place ; and its preservation, 
Sir Thomas rightly says, is worthy of 
record, as a valuable fact, to prove 
how much power posts and planks 
will resist in such a situation. It 
stands, says he, as a useful instructor 
to the burghers of Nairn, for the re- 
storation of their harbour, the damage 
done to which is calculated at L.2500. 
And here we conclude our abstract 
of the achievements of the Nairn. 
His hands were not died in human 
blood. On the evening of the 3d of 
August, a schooner-rigged vessel was 
lost in attempting to run into Nairn 
harbour before the wind, and the 
crew perished ; but the river had no 
hand in that catastrophe, and it is 
but fair play to give the devil his due. 
The Finpuory is in all respects a 
superior ey to the Nairn; nor will 
any ongwho has seen Relugas—the 
residen¢ our worthy author— 
wonder at the enthusiasm with which 
he writes about this noble river. The 
Findhorn is born in a marish on the 
summit of a mountain in the midst of 
the Monadh-leadh group—and pur- 
sues a rejoicing course of about 
ninety miles through a district of 
country of not less than sixty,—and 
of all the rivers of Scotland, there i 
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not one perhaps that possesses so ex- 
quisitely varied a character. Many 
a long day and short night have we 
Jain and lingered among his banks 
and braes—in many of his pellucid 
pools have we dived and darted “like 
a wild goose at play”—and not few 
are the silver-shiners, fish and trout, 
that we have seduced by fly-fascina- 
tion from the stream to the sand- 
bank, while all the scenery round 
seemed beautified by the presence of 
the splendid spectacle. ‘Tourists go 
blindfolded, hoodwinked, fancy-fet- 
tered, soul-swindled through the 
Highlands, with some wretched 
guide-book in their hand,* playing at 
cross purposes with the glens, and 
hide-and-seek with the woods, and 
blind-man’s buff with the mountains. 
Let them use their seven senses, and 
finding its source, take some river 
for their guide, and walk in music to 
the sea. Why, the Findhorn will 
shew them more of the spirit of High- 
land scenery, in three days, than they 
will ever see all their life-long, in 
their present leading-strings along 
roads civil and military ; the Spey too 
is a pleasant and instructive fellow- 
traveller, and the Dee a positive Poet, 
who embues the dullest wight with 
some of his own imagination. 

But let us view the Findhorn in 
flood. After leaving its bleak parent 
hill, it runs through a deep ravine in 
the primitive rocks, whence it enters 
a beautiful pastoral glen and valley, 
bounded by steep and high moun- 
tains, with occasional rocky faces, but 
generally covered witha rich and va- 
luable herbage. In those regions the 
flood was without parallel, and did 
all the harm it was possible for water 
to do—sweeping away, for example, 
the great wool-house of Laggan, and 
the whole shearing of wool of heaven 
knows how many thousand sheep. 
Lower down he sadly injured the 
estates of Dalmigarie, Killochie, and 
Balnespeik—scattering the corn and 
potatoes of many poor families—and 
by cutting off parts of fields dimi- 
nishing greatly the value of entire 
farms. ‘The little burn of Aultan- 
eachgra, which here joins the Find- 
horn, filled up and ruined the dams 


and watercourses of its carding and 
meal-mills, injured the houses and 
machinery, and left all in a state of 
silent, melancholy, and motionless 
ruin. Near its junction, the side 
of a wooded hill 100 feet high, 
slid down at once and covered the 
great public road with débris and 
with large trees, many of them 
in the growing position. The Find- 
horn now meeting with some oppo- 
sition from the old bridge of Corry- 
burgh, commonly called the bridge of 
Freeburn, consisting of three large 
arches, heaved them all up into the 
air, like the lid of a chest, and lea- 
ving nothing but the ruins of the two 
land-abutments, rolled on to other 
triumphs. The beautiful valley, or 
plain, below Freeburn, in olden time, 
no doubt, a lake, resumed that cha- 
racter. The river changed its course in 
several places, scarifying many acres, 
and carrying some away from the 
farm of Invereig. The eight-mile long, 
and everywhere extremely narrow 
glen, called the Streens, felt the fury 
of the flood—the spouts of rain ha- 
ving converted every dry scar on the 
mountain-faces into a torrent, which 
soon cut it into aravine, and covered 
acres with huge stones and heaps of 
gravel, to the depth of many feet. In 
some places, where the hillside was 
formerly quite entire, it was torn 
open, and fragments of detached 
rocks, eight or ten tons in weight, 
were thrown down into the glen. 
Coming to Lord Cawdor’s property, 
the flood carried away the garden of 
the house of Cuilliachan, and the 
crop on twenty acres of land—inju- 
ring more or less the whole farm. In- 
deed, all the small farms hereabouts 
were nearly ruined by the annihila- 
tion of half their arable lands. Easter 
Tchirfogrein, “the place hid from 
the sun,” stood 100 horizontal yards 
from, and twelve feet above, the 
usual surface of the river. The two 
brothers, who farmed it, seeing the 
house surrounded three feet deep, 
carried their sister and bed-ridden 
old mother to the side of a hill, from 
which they soon saw their dwelling- 
house and other dwellings disappear 
in the flood. Next morning, one end 





* No allusion here to that very useful volume “ The Scottish Tourist,” manifestly 
compiled by an intelligent editor, and published by the respectable firm of Stirling 
and Kenney, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co., and James Duncan, London ; nor to 
“ The Picture of Scotland,” by that ingenious and amusing writer, Robert Chambers, 
published by our good friends, the Messrs ‘Taits, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
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of a cowhouse alone remained—the 
whole crop was gone—so were six 
acres of arable land, and all the rest 
was ruined by deep deposits of sand 
and gravel. The poor tenants remo- 
ved to the farm of Knochandhu. The 
house stood about twenty yards from 
the edge of a haugh, 100 feet high 
above the Findhorn. But the “ ap- 
pendix flood,” of the 27th, finding 
the base of this lofty bank already 
scarified, attacked, undermined, and 
tumbled it down in enormous masses, 
with a noise like volleys of artillery 
—so that the house, though not hurl- 
ed over, had to be deserted, standing 
as it now did, on the edge of a red, 
raw, perpendicular precipice a hun 

dred feet high. Lord Cawdor’s loss 
is estimated at L.6000—and many 
poor people were reduced to utter 
want and ruins The Findhorn then 
attacked the old military bridge at 
Dulsie, which consists of one bold 
and lofty arch of 46 feet, spanning 
the yawning chasm. The Findhorn 
attacked him in close column, with 
all his forces—having risen en masse 
Sorty feet above his usual level. But 
though invaded to within three feet 
of his key-stone, the old veteran stood 
fast, and repulsed the enemy,—or 
rather suffered him to make his 
escape along the foundations of his 
piers. The Findhorn was here re- 
inforced by the Drumlochan Burn, 
in its ordinary state hardly sufficient 
to keep a saw-mill going, but now a 
column of water ten feet deep by 
forty in breadth. Its very branches 
were mighty—and carried away two 
bridges of twenty feet span. The 
Findhorn, swollen with so many fu- 
rious auxiliaries, now resolved to 
sweep away the magnificent bridge 
of Ferness. It was built of solid 
granite by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, consisting of three arches 
of thirty-six, fifty-five, and thirty 
feet span, and founded on the solid 
rock. But Sir Thomas’s fine descrip- 
tion of this attack must be given un- 
abridged :— 

“ It went on to rise in this way till 
about 7 o'clock, when the haugh on the 
right bank was covered, and the arches 
were not only completely filled, but the 
water was level with the top of the para- 
pet, 27 feet above the ordinary level; 
and, indeed, if a few yards of the para- 
pets towards the left and highest bank 
had not appeared, no one could have sus- 


that there was a bridge there at 
all. Grouped with some cottages and 
some other trees, at a point about 150 
yards above the bridge, grew one of the 
most beautiful ashes I ever beheld. It 
had a tall triple stem, supporting a per- 
fect grove of foliage. The largest of its 
three divisions was 12} feet in cireum- 
ference, the next 74 feet, and the small- 
est about 7 feet. This noble tree was 
covered to a considerable height by the 
water; but the gardener had no appre- 
hension for its safety, when all at once it 
fell with a fearful crash, breaking a num- 
ber of its branches by the very force and 
weight with which they struck the sur- 
face of the water, and throwing up the 
agitated element to a great height. Down 
it went out of sight, with an enormous 
bank of gravel, torn away and retained 
by the long and multiplied reticulations 
of its roots. As it got rid of a part of 
this dead weight, and rapidly approached 
the bridge, its branches rose for a mo- 
ment, with great majesty, some 40 or 50 
feet above the water, and fell backwards, 
in such a manner as to bring the root 
forward. In an instant it was sucked 
into the vortex of the centre arch. The 
branches and smaller limbs were ground 
to pieces with a noise like thunder, min- 
gled with that of the explosions of gun- 
powder. For three or four minutes it 
stuck, ‘ groaning and bellowing’ as if 
from torture, and then appeared darting 
below the lower side of the bridge, shorn 
of its mighty honours. When the river 
subsided, the bridge of Ferness, to the 
astonishment of every one, emerged from 
the flood, with no other damage than the 
loss of a part of its southern wing-walls 
and road-way, estimated at about L.100. 
But the preservation of the arches and 
the body of the bridge, must ever occa- 
sion it to be regarded as a miracle of 
masonry.” 


The flood now reached the Re- 
lugas property—and here ripped up 
an old tragic secret :-— 

“© At one place, immediately above 
where the public road now runs, it was 
carried past Cumin’s Cairn, rising on the 
verge of a steeply inclined bank of 70 or 
80 feet high. This heap of stones was 
raised over the body of a man of the 
name of Cumin, who, having hanged 
himself in his barn in the beginning of 
the 18th century, that is to say, about 
100 years before the time I now speak of, 
was buried on the march, according to 
the custom observed with suicides. The 
moment the ditch was opened down the 
face of the bank, it collected the water of 
every shower of rain ; and, being thereby 
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converted into a temporary cataract, a 
gully of immense magnitude was cut in 
the alluvial matter in the course of a year 
or two. The bottom of this soon formed 
itself into an inclined plane, of above 100 
yards in length, after which the water 
ceased to have any effect on it. This suf- 
ficiently illustrates the law governing all 
streams in their operations on the face of 
the earth, which have all a tendency, by 
deepening one place and filling up another, 
to reduce their channels to inclined planes, 
After a flood, which brought down a 
good deal of the loose material on the 
sides of the gully, a boy, tending cattle, 
observed something like long red hair 
streaming in the breeze, near the top of 
the broken bank. On climbing up to in- 
vestigate the matter, what was his hor- 
ror and dread when he discovered that 
the hair was attached to a ghastly human 
head! He fled home in terror, and the 
people crowded out to see the wonder. 
There they found the corpse of Cumin, 
so entire, that if any one could have 
known him alive, he must have perfectly 
recognised his features. The head pro- 
truded horizontally from the bank, and 
the exudation from the body had tinged 
the sand beneath it of a black colour, toa 
considerable depth. The cause of the 
preservation of the body was manifestly 
the dry ferruginous sand it was buried in, 
The rope was found about his neck, and 
attached to the fatal beam. During the 
night following the discovery of the body, 
the man’s descendants carried all off, and 
buried them in the churchyard of Eden- 
killie.” 


The Findhorn, though, during the 
flood, well entitled to the cognomen 
of “ The Bridge-Destroyer,” ‘was 
yet, like Wellington at Burgos, often 
repulsed. He rose thirty-one feet 
against the bridge of Daltlich, a fine 
bold arch of eighty-two feet span, 
and forty-four from parapet to or- 
dinary water-level, springing from 
the rock—but after a whole day 
and night's cannonade, he was fain 
to sheer off from that impregnable 
position. He now approached the 
Haugh of Randolph—vulgarly called 
Rannoch. And although the opening 
at Randolph’s Bridge extends as the 
rocks rise upwards, till the width is 
perhaps not less than seventy or 
eighty feet above, yet from the sud- 
den turn the river takes as it enters 
this passage, the stream was so check- 
ed in its progress, that the flood ac- 
tually rose over the very top of the 
rocks, forty-six feet above the usual 
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height, and inundated the level part 
of Rannoch-haugh thatlies over them, 
to the depth of four feet, making a 
total perpendicular rise at this point 
of no less than fifty feet ! 

Leaving the “ Bridge-Destroyer”’ 
in his full-swollen pride and wrath at 
Randolph’s Bridge, let us accompany 
Sir Thomas while, according to the 
arrangement proposed in his prelimi- 
nary chapter, he describes the rava- 
ges of the river Divie, which falls into 
the Findhorn immediately below the 
house of Relugas. The Divie has its 
origin in the hills dividing the district 
of Braemoray from that of Strathspey, 
and is formed by the combination of 
many small streams. Its scenery, for 
a stretch of six or seven miles below 
the spot where it leaps into the glenin 
a wild waterfall, to its junction with 
the Findhorn, is exquisitely beautiful. 
Mr Cumming Bruce’s estate of Dun- 
phail stretches nearly to its upper 
extremity five or six miles above the 
fall—and he had arange of small farms 
all along its course, the haugh lands 
of which were entirely swept away 
by the flood. It carried away a beau- 
tiful bridge of one arch which had 
been there for nearly a century. It 
broke quite over the parapet; yet 
still the arch stood till about a quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards, when some 
very large trees came down with the 
stream, stuck within it for a time, 
and the pressure accumulating above, 
it was carried off en masse, and actu- 
ally hurried for some distance down 
the river, before it went to pieces 
and sunk. 

The Dorback which joins the Di- 
vie, comes from the wild lake of 
Lochindorbe, remarkable for the ex- 
tensive ruins of its insulated castle, 
and has many tributary burns. One 
of its branches destroyed a bridge on 
the Grantown road, and another tore 
down the bridge of Dava, swept away 
the garden of the inn, and the whole 
crop and soil attached to it. The 
Dorback itself was far from being 
idle on this great occasion. He, ut- 
terly annihilated the whole of the 
low lands of Lord Moray’s estate of 
Braemoray, and converted the green 
slo pes of the hills into naked _preci- 
pices. The damage done on Mr Cum- 
ming Bruce’s part of the Dorback is of 
the same character and. comparative 
extent. At the Ess, or waterfall of 


-the Dorback, where the yiver runs 
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through a ravine thirty feet wide, 
the flood was twenty feet high—a 
towering altitude for a rivulet which, 
in ordinary seasons, you may wade 
—at a hundred fords—knee-deep. 
Lower down, the deluge of rain per- 
formed a curious achievement. It 
so soaked and saturated about an 
acre of wood on the face of a bank, 
100 feet high, that the whole mass, 
with slopes and terraces covered 
with birch and alder-trees, gave way 
at once, threw itself headlong down, 
and bounded across the Dorback, 
blocking up the waters in that tre- 
mendous fiood. 

William Macdonald, the farmer of 
Easter Tillyglens, wit 1 this ph 
menon. He told me that it fell ‘ wi’ a 
sort 0’ a dumb sound,’ which, though 
somewhat of a contradiction in terms, 
will yet convey the true meaning better 
than any more correct expression. As- 
tonished and confounded, Macdonald re- 
mained gazing. The bottom of the val- 
ley is here some 200 yards or more wide, 
and the flood nearly filled it. The stop- 
page was not so great, therefore, as alto- 
gether to arrest the progress of the stream. 
But this sudden obstacle created an ac- 
cumulation of water behind it, which 
went on increasing for nearly an hour, 
till, becoming too powerful to be longer 
resisted, the enormous dam began to yield, 
and was swept off at once, and hurled 
onwards like a floating island. But this 
was not all; for while Macdonald was 
standing, lost in wonderment, to behold 
his farm thus sailing off to the ocean by 
acres at a time, better than half an acre 
more of it rent itself away from its native 
hill, and descended at once, with a whole 
grove of trees on it, to the river, where it 
rested most accurately on its natural base. 
The flood immediately assailed this, and 
carried off the greater part of it piecemeal. 
Part of it yet remains, however, with the 
trees growing on it, in the upright posi- 
tion, after having travelled through a ho- 
rizontal distance of 60 or 70 yards, with 
a perpendicular descent of not less than 60 
feet.” 


The Dorback then destroyed the 
beautiful meal-mill and carding-mill 
of Dunphail. The whole family, con- 
sisting of the miller, a most merito- 
rious and ingenious, and what is far 
better, religious young man, Wil- 
liam Sutherland—a boy his brother 
—the assistant miller—a lad, and a 
servant girl, found themselves sur- 
rounded by the flood. As they were 
Fugaged in family worship, down 





came the river suddenly upon them, 
pouring into the house both by the 
doors and windows. But here we 
must quote the miller’s own impres- 
sive account of the affair : 


“ ¢ T yan,’ said the miller, ‘ to the bed 
where my little brother lay ; and, snatch- 
ing him up, I carried him out to the 
meal-mill, the floor of which was elevated 
and dry, and I kindled a fire on the bricks 
to keep him and the lass warm. By this 
time, the cattle were up to the bellies in 
water in the byre; and I ran to throw 
straw bundles under them and the pigs, 
to raise them, to prevent their being 
drowned. I had hardly returned to the 
house, when the south gable, which had 
the current beating against it, fell inwards 
on the other room, and I was instantly 
obliged to knock out that window in the 
north gable, to let the water escape, other- 
wise we must have perished where we 
were. About five o’clock, I observed my 
neighbours John Grant and his wife 
standing on the bank in front. The dis- 
tance between us was not thirty yards, 
yet I could not make them hear for the 
fearsome roar of the water, which was 
now quite tremendous. Large trees were 
constantly coming down and striking 
against the carding-mill, The look up 
the water was awful. It seemed as if 
a sea was coming down upon us, with 
terrible waves, tossing themselves into the 
air, much higher than the houses, I saw 
Grant’s wife go up the bank, and she re- 
turned some time afterwards with four 
men. We watched them consulting toge- 
ther, and our hopes rose high ; but when 
we saw them leave the place without 
making any attempt to save us, we thought 
that all hepe for us in this world was gone. 
Willingly would I have given all I had, 
or might expect to possess, to have plant- 
ed but the soles of my feet, and those of 
my companions, on yon bit green sod, 
then still untouched by the waters. Every 
moment we expected the crazed walls of 
the house to yield, and to bury us in their 
ruins, or that we and it together should 
be swept away. We began to prepare 
ourselves for the fate that seemed to await 
us. I thank Almighty God that sup- 
ported me in that hour of trial. I felt 
calm and collected, and my assistant was 
no less so. My litte brother, too, said 
he was na feared; but the woman and 
the lad were frantic, and did nothing but 
shriek and wring their hands. 

«© ¢ While we were in this situation, we 
suddenly saw about sixty people coming 
down the bank, and our hopes revived. 
The four men had gone to raise the coun- 
try, atid they now appeared with ropes, 
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All our attention was fixed on their mo- 
tions. They drove a post into the ground, 
and threw the end of a thick rope across 
tome. This we fixed to a strong beam, 
and jammed it within the front window, 
whilst they on the bank made fast the 
other end of it to the post. A smaller 
rope was thrown over, This I fastened 
round the boy’s waist, and he was dragged 
through the water to the bank, supporting 
himself all the way on the larger rope, 
that was stretched between the window 
and the post. The lass lost her hold, and 
was taken out half drowned; but, thank 
Providence! we were all saved. By six 
o’clock in the evening, the water had so 
fallen, that I made my way in to give pro- 
vender to the beasts, I then found that 
the whole Dorback had come over from 
the west side of the valley, and cut a new 
course close at the back of the mills, All 
the mill-leads were cut entirely away. A 
deep ravine was dug out between the 
houses and the bank—their foundations 
were undermined in that direction—the 
machinery destroyed—the gables next the 
river carried away—and all, even the very 
ground, so ruined, that it is quite impossi- 
ble ever to have mills here again.’” 

So much for the exploits of the 
Dorback before he joined the Divie ; 
and now a few words more of the 
Divie before he joins the Findhorn— 
and then a few pages, perhaps more, 
of the “Bridge-Destroyer,” before 
he joins the Sea. 

We grieve to say, that the Divie 
shewed himself by his conduct to his 
excellent benefactor and benefactress, 
Mr and Mrs Cumming Bruce, a mon- 
ster of ingratitude. The new house of 
Dunphail, then partly inhabited, and 
on the eve of being finished atthe time 
of the floods, is one of the happiest 
efforts of Mr Playfair’s classical taste. 
It stands on a wide lawn, 50 feet from 
the verge of a bank in front, at the 
base of which there is an old channel, 
where there was little water except 
in floods, and 600 feet from the pro- 
per and ordinary course of the river 
thatruns along the steep and wooded 
bank bounding the valley to the west. 
The intermediate space was occupied 
bya broad, green, and partially wood- 
ed island of some acres in extent. 
On the evening of the 3d, the Divie 
rose so as to carry away two hand- 
some wooden bridges, and, an em- 
bankment at the upper end of the is- 
land having given way, a mighty tor- 
rent poured towards the house. Mr 
Cumming Bruce prevailed on his 
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wife and daughter to leave Dunphail, 
for the house of a friend. Before 
doing so, about six in the evening, 
their anxiety had been extremely ex- 
cited for the fate of a favourite old 
ony, then at pasture in the island. 
hough the house of Dunphail itself 
was about to be in jeopardy, their 
feeling hearts felt for old Dobbin. 


“ As the spot had never been flooded 
in the memory of man, no one thought of 
removing him until it was too late. When 
the embankment gave way, and the patches 
of green gradually diminished, Dobbin, 
now in his twenty-seventh year, and in 
shape something like a 74 gun-ship cut 
down toa frigate, was seen galloping about 
in great alarm, as the wreck of roots and 
trees floated past him, and asthe last spot of 
grass disappeared, he was given up for lost. 
At this moment he made a desperate effort 
to cross the stream under the house,—was 
turned head over heels by its force—rose 
again, with his head up the river—made 
boldly up against it, but was again borne 
down and turned over—every one believed 
him gone, when, rising once more, and 
setting down the waste of water, he cross- 
ed both torrents, and landed safely on the 
opposite bank.” 

Mr Cumming Bruce returned to 
Dunphail at ten o’clock, and then the 
river had undermined the bank the 
house stood on to within four paces 
of the foundation of the kitchen tower, 
and at eleven, there were only three 
yards then left to count on. At two 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, it came 
12 feet within the height of the bank, 
flowing 16 or 18 feet immediately 
below, where, in general, the old 
water-course was dry, and the bank 
fell within one yard of the founda- 
tion of the east-tower. Mr Cumming 
Bruce then ordered every one to quit 
the building, and he and his people 
took their station at some distance, 
to witness the fate of the beautiful 
structure. But at four o’clock the 
river began to subside, and the house 
was saved. 

“ The ruin and devastation of the place 
was dreadful. The shrubbery all along 
the river side, with its little hill and 
moss-house, had vanished ; two stone and 
three wooden bridges were carried off ; the 
beautiful fringe of wood on both sides of 
the river, with the ground it grew on, 
were washed to the ocean, together with 
all those sweet and pastoral projections of 
the fields, which gave so peaceful and fer- 
tile a character to the valley ; whilst the 
once green island, robbed of its groups ef 
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trees, and furrowed by a dozen channels, 
was covered with large stones, gravel, and 
torn up roots. The rock in the old chan- 
nel had been rendered unavailing by the 
great quantity of gravel brought down, 
which raised the water over it, so that it 
acted against the superincumbent mass of 
mortary gravel that was incapable of re- 
sisting it; and thus the house was left in 
the midst of ruin—like a precious gem, 
the lustre and effect of which have been 
destroyed by its setting being injured, and 
the stone itself left in jeopardy. ‘ Dread- 
ful, indeed,’ says Mrs Cumming Bruce, 
feelingly, in a billet written in reply to 
our enquiries, ‘ is the devastation that a 
few hours have wrought. But we must 
be thankful that all around us are safe. 
God’s will be done. I daresay we were 
all too proud of the beauty of our valley, 
—a beauty which we had not given, and 
could not take away, but which has va- 
nished in an instant before His sweeping 
arm.’ ” 

This is the spirit in which all losses 
in this life should be met; and though 
from the eyes of her who felt and 
feels thus, the “ beauty of our valley” 
be indeed gone, yet it shall endure 
for ever before her imagination, thus 
kindled always by a light from hea- 
ven. 

But we now accompany the wor- 
thy Baronet to his own “ Relugas,” 
where the Divie acted nearly as wick- 
ed a part as at Dunphail. Yet, after 
all, we believe in our conscience that 
he could not help it. The man who, 
when hurried headlong by the force 
of one single, or twenty united swol- 
len passions, would seek, after 
spreading irremediable misery far 
and wide, to palliate his wickedness 
by the plea that he was no longer a 
voluntary agent, is suitably answered 
by an immediate order for his exe- 
cution. But a river is at the mercy 
of the marshes of earthand the clouds 
of heaven, and cannot successfully 
fight against his Will-o’-wisps and 
his Stars. We have sometimes seen 
a stream vainly resisting earth, air, 
and sky to flood him, and trying to 
make his escape into bays and nooks 
—but it would not do—he soon be- 
came red, and then raving—mad as 
well as drumly—and knocking his 
head against rocks and bridges, rush- 
ed howling like a maniac to the sea. 
On the 3d and 4th of August, the 
Divie was indeed an object rather of 
pity than of anger—of poetical won- 
der and awe, than of moral blame 
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and condemnation. Sir Thomas, who 
suffered so sadly from his insanity, 
compassionately saw his conduct in 
this light, and for sake of his many 
virtues, regards him with entire for- 
giveness. 

The chief part of the pleasure 
grounds of Relugas, occupies a pe- 
ninsula bounded to the east by the 
Divie, and to the west by the Find- 
horn. The house stands on a ter- 
race facing the west, in which direc- 
tion the lawn stretches towards the 
Findhorn. The south front looks 
over the garden, extending up the 
glen of the Divie, and immediately 
above a wooded bank, which slopes 
from the garden into an island call- 
ed the Mill Island, formed by the 
water led off from the Divie as a 
mill-stream. This mill-stream ran 
peacefully along the base of that su- 
perbly wooded bank, where trees of 
all kinds grew to the height of eighty 
feet, and produced an impenetrable 
shade. The side of the Mill Island, 
next the Divie itself, was defended 
by a spine of wooded rocks, rising 
abruptly, and terminating at the up- 
per end in a picturesque castellated 
mass called the Otter’s Rock. On 
the Mill Island itself the greatest 
care was lavished, the peaceful mill- 
stream, the lawny grass glades, the 
winding walks, and the rocky ridges, 
having all been adorned with all that 
was most rare, till it was converted 
into a spot of delightful retirement. 
At the back of the house, a pictu- 
resque conical wooded hill, called 
the Doune, rises to the eastward. 
The Divie coming from the south, 
after skirting the whole length of the 
Mill Island, strikes against the south- 
ern base of the Doune, and then turns 
off to the eastward at a right angle, 
immediately above which point the 
stables and other offices stand, 40 
feet perpendicular, and 158 feet ho- 
rizontal from the water’s edge, form- 
ing two sides of a square corresponds 
ing to the angle of the river. After 
leaving the offices, the Divie sweeps 
for a circuit of half a mile round the 
south, east, and north bases of the 
Doune, between lofty and ‘rocky 
banks, luxuriantly wooded with 
stately timber, and along the min- 
gled lawns and wooded banks that 
slope towards its stream from the 
north front of the house, it pursue 
its course westward to join the Find- 
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horn, which it does ‘at no t dis- 
tance from Randolph: Bridge—the 
point, our readers may remember, at 
which we forsook for a while—to 
return to him by and by, “ The Bridge- 
Destroyer.” ‘ 

Such was—and is—though much 
beauty for the present has disappear- 
ed—Relugas. On the evening of 
Monday the 3d, being roused while 
at dinner by alarming accounts of 
the rivers, the family took their way 
through the garden to their favourite 
Mill Island. Sir Thomas, anxious for 
the safety of a little rustic Doric 
temple, partly constructed of mason- 
ry, and partly of unpeeled spruce 
trees, that occupied an isolated rock 
above a broken cascade crossed by 
picturesque bridges, said to the gar- 
dener, “ John, I fear our temple may 
be in some danger if this goes on.” 
—* o sir, it’s awa else,” (already, ) 
was John’s reply—and looking u 
says Sir anaman, “ The Divie am 
palled us !” 


“ Tt resembled the outlet to some great 
inland sea, that had suddenly broken from 
its bounds, It was already 8 or 10 feet 
higher than any one had ever seen it, and 
setting directly down against the sloping 
terrace under the offices, where we were 
standing, it washed up over the shrubs 
and strawberry-beds, with a strange and 
alarming flux and reflux, dashing out 
over the ground 10 or 15 yards at atime, 
—covering the knees of some of the party, 
standing, as they thought, far beyond its 
reach,—and, retreating with a suction, 
which it required great exertion to resist. 
The whirlpool produced by the turn of 
the river, was in some places elevated 10 
ov 12 feet above other parts of it. The 
flood filled the whole space from the rocks 
of the right bank on the east, to the base 
of the wooded slope, forming the western 
boundary of the Mill Island, thus covering 
the whole of that beautiful spot, except 
where two rocky wooded knolls, and the 
Otter’s Rock beyond them, appeared from 
its eastern side. The temple was indeed 
gone, as well as its bridges, and four other 
rustic. bridgesin the island. Already its tall 
ornamental trees had begun to yield, one by 
one, to the pressure and undermining of 
the water, and to the shocks they received 
from: the beams of the Dunphail wooden 
bridges. The noise was a distinct com- 
bination of two kinds of sound ; one, an 
uniformly continued roar, the other like 
rapidly repeated diseharges of many can- 
nons at once. The first of these proceed- 
«d from the violence of the water; the 


other, which was heard through it, and, 
as it were, maftied by it, came from the 
enormous stones which the stream was 
hurling over its uneven bed of reck. 
Above all this was heard the fiendlike 
shriek of the wind, yelling, as if the demon 
of desolation had been riding upon its 
blast. The leaves of the trees were stript 
off and whirled into the air, and: their 
thick boughs and stems were bending and 
cracking beneath the tempest, and groan-- 
ing like terrified creatures, impatient to 
escape from the coils of the watery ser- 
pent.” 


How fared the beautiful and be- 
loved Mill Island? All its magnifi- 
cent trees were falling like grass be- 
neath the mower’s scythe. Nume- 
rous as they were, says the Baronet, 
feelingly, they were all individually 
well-known friends. Each as it fell 

ve one enormous plash on the sur- 
face—then a plunge—then the root 
appeared above water for a moment 
—then again all was submerged— 
then uprose the stem, disbranched 
and peeled—and finally they either 
hurled round in the cauldron, or 
darted like arrows down the river. 

How stood the bridge over the 
Divie to the north of the house ? 
Here, the river, bounding out from 
the rocky glen behind the Doune, was 
fearful. The arch is 24 feet high, 
and its span from rock to rock, 60 
feet. The flood filled more than two 
thirds of its height—yet all night the 
bridge stood fast—though the wide 
body of water which covered the 
Mill Island, and wrought such devas- 
tation there, had all to pass through 
that narrow chasm. All the servants 
who lived in the offices had sat up 
the whole night in dread of the build- 
ing being carried away. Morning 
then came—and Sir Thomas thus 
describes the scene : 


“ Thurried out. But, prepared as my 
mind had been for a scene of devastation, 
how much did the reality exceed my worst 
anticipations ! The Divie had apparently 
subsided, it is true, but it was more be- 
cause it had widened and disencumbered 
its course, than from any actual diminu- 
tion of its waters. The whole Mill Island 
was cleared completely of shrabs, trees, 
and soil, except the hard summit towards 
the Otter’s Rock; and, instead of the 
space being filled with that wilderness of 
sweets into which the eye found difficulty 
in penetrating, one vast and powerful red 
eolaured river, dividing itself into twe 
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branches against the other rocks, flowed in 
large streams around it, witheut one single 
obstacle to its action; with less turmoil 
than’ before indeed, but with the terrible 
majesty of a mighty conqueror sweeping 
sternly over the carnage of his recent vic- 
tery. And well might the enemy tri- 
umph !——For, besides the loss of the Mill 
Island; which I had looked for, the beau- 
tiful hanging bank, covered with majestic 
forest and ornamental trees, of all kinds, 
and of growth so fresh and vigorous, 
had vanished like the seenery of a dream, 
and, in its place, was the garden hedge, 
running for between 200 and 300 yards, 
along the brink of a red alluvial perpen- 
dicular precipice 50 fet high, with the 
broad remorseless flood, rolling at its base, 
eating into its foundation, and, every suc- 
cessive minute, bringing down masses of 
many cubic yards. And then, from time 
to time, some tall and graceful tree, on 
the brink of the fractured portions of the 
bank at either end, would slowly and 
magnificently bend its head, and launch 
into the foaming waves below. The 
whole scene had an air of unreality about 
it that bewildered the senses. It was like 
some of those wild melodramatic exhibi- 
tions, where nature’s operations are out- 
heroded by the mechanist of a theatre, and 
where mountains are thrown down by 
artificial storms.” 


The ruin here described was very 
much owing to the confinement of 
the Divie for a great way above the 
waterfall, and its bursting at once 
from the gorge below it, called Mac- 
rea’s Loup, into the wider theatre of 
its havoc. The height of the flood 
at Macrae’s Loup was no less than 
40 feet above the ordinary level! 
The river from that spot towards the 
house and offices used to present 
one of the richest scenes imaginable. 
But when the water had ebbed away, 
nothing was to be seen but a dark 
ravine of sand and gravel, covered 
with huge rounded lumps of stone. 
The offices were within a yard of 
the crumbling precipice of earth! 
Though they stand—if we rightly 
understand the Baronet—158 feet 
horizontal from what used to be the 
water’s edge! The quantity of gra- 
vel and stone, indeed, brought down 
hy the Divie was far greater than by 
any other ‘river. It used to be re- 
markable for the depth of its pools ; 
buttheflded completely obliterated 
them, andfor many weeks after- 
wards ‘a dog might have walked 
down its whole course from Eden- 
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killie Church to the Findhorn, with- 
out having occasion to swim one 
yard! The Swimming Pool at Relu- 
gas, was 16 feet deep. It has now 
20 feet deep of gravel laid into it, 
and is converted into a shallow, the 
bottom of which is 4 feet higher than 
the former surface of the water ! 

A branch of the pleasure walks 
leads down the left bank of the Di- 
vie, as you enter the Relugas pre- 
perty from the Dunphail march, for 
more than two miles, to the point of 
its junction with the Findhorn. Sir 
Thomas having had lessons read to 
him by former floods, had conducted 
the line at an elevation thought by 
all to be above all danger. 


‘“* The rocks and recesses of the wooded 
banks, and the little grassy slopes, were 
covered in a wild way with many thou- 
sand shrubs, of all kinds, especially with 
laurels, rhododendrons, azaleas, lilacs, and 
a profusion of roses, which were thriving 
vigorously, and beginning to bear blos- 
soms, whilst the rocks were covered with 
the different saxifrages, hung with all 
sorts of creepers, and enamelled with a 
variety of garden flowers, all growing 
artlessly, as if sown by the hand of Na- 
ture. The path was therefore considered 
to be not unworthy of the exquisite sce- 
nery through which it led. But the flood 
of the 3d and 4th of August left not one 
fragment of it remaining, from one end 
to the other. Not a tree, or shrub, or 
flower, or piece of soil, nay, or of moss or 
lichen, is to be seen beneath that boldly 
and sublimely sketched line of flood, that 
appears on either side, and from end to 
end of these rocks, like the awful hand- 
writing of God on the wall.” 


The point of junction between the 
Divie and the Findhorn was termi- 
nated by a picturesque rock covered 
with trees, and rendered accessible 
by a rustic bridge. The waves, at 
this meeting of the waters, were ter- 
rific, tossing themselves 20 feet into 
the air, and throwing up the drift 
trees, and other bodies, to a great 
height. The bridge and the trees 
on the rock were swept away, and 
not even a blade of grass or a tuft of 
moss left. 


“ The damage done at Relagas by the 
flood, is perhaps not more, in actual va- . 
lue, than L.1200; ‘yet, when the recky” 
defences all along this very small property 
are considered, even this sum is ‘great. 
But the beauties of nature cannot be esti- 
mated in money; and although Relugas 
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has yet enough left to captivate strangers, 
and to make them wonder how there 
could have been any thing to regret ; yet 
ten thousand points of locality are lost, 
on which hung many long-cherished asso- 
ciations with the memory of those who 
can never return to sanctify the new 
scenes resulting from the late catastrophe. 
The flood of the 27th did no injury here. 
Principai Baird, being on his way to Re- 
lugas from Forres, on that day, called to 
the postboy to stop as he was crossing 
the Divie bridge, that he might enjoy the 
view of the scenery. ‘ Na, na, sir!’ roar- 
ed the lad, smacking his whip, ‘ these 
are ower kittle times to be stopping on 
brigs !’” 


We now return from the Dorback 
and the Divie to the Findhorn, whom 
We left at Randolph’s Bridge :— 


* The next spot I visited on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, was the Findhorn, at Ran- 
dolph’s Bridge. I have already men- 
tioned, that the flood rose to the height 
of fifty feet there. I found it in its great- 
est grandeur, flooding over the whole 
haugh of Rannoch, carrying large trees, 
with their roots and branches, triumph- 
antly around it, and washing so far up 
the road leading down to it, as very nearly 
to run into a course which I have often 
been wondered at for calling an ancient 
channel of the river. The turmoil of the 
surges was so tremendous, that the pri- 
mitive rocks shook, as the Divie bridge 
had done the previous evening. Nothing 
can convey an idea of the violence and ve- 
locity of the water that shot away from 
the whirling sea above the cliffs. It was 
scarcely possible to follow with the eye 
the trees and wreck that floated like straws 
on its surface. The force was as much 
more than that of a raging ocean, as gun- 
powder ignited within the confined tube 
of a cannon is more terribly powerful 
than the same material when suffered to 
explode on the open ground. I was par- 
ticularly struck here with an example of 
the fact, that trees exposed to occasional 
struggles with torrents, instinctively pre- 
pare themselves to resist them. I obser- 
ved one tall ash, growing a liftle way 
above Randolph’s Bridge, covered to at 
least four-fifths of its height. It was bro- 
ken over at last, but, having been taught 
by experience to resist the action of water, 
it was not rent away, whilst all those 
which had never been visited by floods be- 
fore, were torn up like weeds. Lefore I 
left this spot, I saw one of the under gar- 
deners wade into the water as it had be-~ 
gun to ebb on the haugh, and, with his 
umbrella, drive ashore and capture a fine 


salmon, at an elevation of fifty feet above 
the ordinary level of the Findhorn.” 


We next behold him carrying off, 
at Logie, two acres of very fine 
full-grown timber, soil and all. The 
mill here, standing seventy-two ho- 
rizontal feet from the brink of the 
rock over the river, and fifteen per- 
pendicular feet above the level of its 
mid-channel, had a narrow escape. 
It was flooded three feet deep in 
its upper story ; but was saved from 
destruction by a row of large ash- 
trees firmly rooted between it and 
theriver. From Lord Moray’s Haugh 
of Logie, some of the largest oaks in 
Scotland were rent away, and seven 
acres of very valuable land carried 
off. Sir William Cumming lost a quar- 
ter of an acre of magnificent trees 
from a beautiful spot near the Roane, 
and a wooded island, 160 yards long, 
by 20 broad, was swept entirely away 
from Ranflat Haugh. Cothall mills, 
too, farther down, belonging to Sir 
William, were totally annihilated. 
They consisted of an extensive group 
of buildings, three stories high, con- 
taining flour, meal, and barley mills, 
with all manner of appurtenances. Not 
a vestige remains; and the whole 
force of the river now runs through 
the spot where they stood. Sir Tho- 
mas himself saw one of the freestone 
lintels, three feet and a half long, by 
one foot one way, and nine inches 
the other, lying two miles below the 
site of the mills! Sir William Cum- 
ming’s magnificent drive, which ran 
under the bluff Craig of Coulternose, 
superbly finished, and beautifully 
planted with ornamental trees and 
shrubs, was completely destroyed, 
and sixteen acres of land were cut 
off entirely from his farm of Mun- 
dole.—Think for a moment of the 
power hereabouts of the Findhorn. 
The medium width of the channel at 
the Limestone Craig of Coulternose, 
is 185 feet. The mean depth of anum- 
ber of soundings, taken acress the 
river, at its ordinary state, is about 
three feet four inches, above which 
the flood rose feurteen feet eight 
inches, making the total depth eight- 
een feet—so that a transverse sec- 
tion of the column of water passing 
through must have had a superficial 
face of 3330 square feet moving with 
force and velocity perfectly incon- 
ceivable. It is proposed to build 
the new bridge here-—to supply the 
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place of nye Bridge, which was 
swept away, and that the span shall 
be 160 feet, which will form the 
grandest feature of one of the finest 
possible landscapes. 

Hitherto we have seen the flood 
raging chiefly against plains, woods, 
rocks, and bridges—but now the 
Findhorn threatened and endanger- 
ed human life, and his progress is 
contemplated’ with a far deeper— 
with a tragic interest. Terrific was 
the discharge of water, wreck, and 
stones that burst from the pass at 
the Craig of Coulternose, over the 
extensive plain of Forres, spread- 
ing devastation abroad on that rich 
and beautifully hedgerowed country. 
On Monday the 3d of August, Dr 
Brands of Forres, a gentleman, as it 
appears, of rare intrepidity, was pro- 
fessionally called to the western 
side of the river, which he forded on 
horseback. Before he had crossed the 
second branch of the stream, he saw 
the flood come thundering down— 
his horse was caught by it—he was 
compelled to swim, and he had not 
long touched dry land, ere the river 
had risen six feet. After dinner at 
Moy, he accompanied Mr Suter, the 
worthy dweller there, to several cot- 
tages, advising the inmates to leave 
them without delay, and come to 
Moy—a kind advice, which was taken 
by all except the family of one Kerr, 
who, trusting to their great distance 
from the river, somewhat obstinate- 
ly refused to move. The house of 
Moy, by ten at night, was filled with 
men, women, and children, flying 
from the flood. “ There’s twa fa- 
milies yonder wholly surrounded,” 
cried a voice, “ and as for poor Sandy 
Smith! Poor Funns ! Naebody can 
ever houp till see him or his family 
again.” This Sandy Smith was an 
active boatman, commonly called 
Whins, or, in the provincial pronun- 
ciation, Funns, from his residence on 
a piece of furzy pasture, at no great 
flistance from the river. A far dis- 
tant gleam of light came from his 
window. “Ihave often heard of a 
ray of hope,” said Mr Suter, “ but 
this is the first time I ever experien- 
ced it in a literal sense.” What too 
was to become of the Kerrs at Stripe- 
side! Here we must record in our 
pages an incident most honourable 
to the humanity and courage of Mr 
Suter; 
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“ But farthet consideration for them 
was extinguished for a time, by the loud 
screams that proceeded from the garden- 
er’s wife and children near the offices at 
Moy. They hastened thither, and found 
the flood rushing strongly about the house. 
It was not yet too deep to wade, but the 
river was making rapid advances, whilst 
the people were debating what was best 
to be done. ‘I will go myself and save 
them !’ cried Mr Suter. ‘ God forbid that 
ye sould risk yoursell alane, sir!’ said an 
elderly woman standing by; ‘ I'll gang 
wi’ ye.—‘ Come along then,madam,’ said 
he, offering his arm to the old lady, whom 
he now recognised to be Widow Ross, his 
washerwoman, who had only a short time 
before escaped with her children, from 
her house at Stripeside, with the loss of 
every thing she had in this world. ‘ Come 
along! we shall try it at all events.’ They 
euitered the water, and, after three or four 
paces, it became deep. They had to pass 
through a gate, where the current was 
strong. ‘ No fear, widow!’ said Mr Su- 
ter, ‘lean more on my arm.’ By this 
time they were up to the middle in water. 
* Haud mair to that side, sir,’ cried the 
widow, ‘ there’s a deep well here, and we 
may fa’ intil’t.’ They reached the cottage 
door. ‘ What’s the meaning of this de- 
lay ?? demanded Mr Suter, ‘ Come, young 
fellow,’ said he, addressing himself to the 
gardener’s youngest son, and bending his 
body to receive him, ‘ leap upon my back.’ 
The little urchin joyfully obeyed, and, 
in ten minutes, the whole family were 
saved.” 


The stormful blackness of the night 
made it impossible to assist either 
the Kerrs or Funns, but Mr Suter 
said, “ Let candles be placed in all 
the windows of the house, that poor 
Whins, if yet in existence, may know 
that he is not forgotten amidst the 
horrors of this awful night. But, 
alas! his light no longer burns!” At 
daybreak Dr Brands hurried down 
to the offices,and ascended the tower 
to look out from the top. The pro- 
spect was awful—all the extensive 
plain of Forres being one wide-wel- 
tering flood, down to the expanding 
Frith and German Ocean. The houses 
of Stripeside were still standing ; and 
he saw too the far-off dwelling of 
poor Funns, its roof rising like a 
speck above the flood, that had evi- 
dently made a breach in one of its 
ends. Mr Suter, about seven in the 
morning, went to his own offices, 
and there he found one of his ser- 
yants, Alexander Kerr, son of the old 
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people in jeopardy in Stripeside, 
weeping in agony for the inevitable 
destruction of his parents. As Mr 
Suter wes trying to comfort him, the 
whole gable end of old Kerr’s dwell- 
ing gave way, and fell into the raging 
current. Dr Brands, who was look- 
ing intently the while through a tele- 
scope, observed a hand thrustthrough 
the thatch of the house—it worked 
busily, as if in despair of life—a head 
soon appeared—and then the whole 
body of old Kerr, who began draw- 
ing out his wife and niece. They all 
crawled along the roof, towards the 
northern chimney. As soon as they 
had left the roof it fell into the flood 
—Old Kerr letting himself drop from 
the thatch of the roof they had reach- 
ed, let himself drop from the eaves 
on a small speck of ground higher 
than the rest, close to the foundation 
of the back wall of the building, 
which was next to the spectators. 
The brave Dr Brands set off on horse- 
back—and the lad Alexander also in 
another direction—to endeavour to 
find a boat. But after many nar- 
row escapes from danger, intrepidly 
encountered, the Doctor was forced, 
without having attained his object, to 
return to Moy. At this time poor 
Funns, and his family, were thus si- 
tuated,— 


* They were huddled together ona spot 
of ground a few feet square, some 40 or 
50 yards below their inundated dwelling. 
He was sometimes standing and some- 
times sitting on a small cask, and, as the 
beholders fancied, watching with intense 
anxiety the progress of the flood, and trem- 
bling for every large tree that it brought 
sweeping past them. His wife, covered 
with a blanket, sat shivering on a bit of 
log, one child in her lap, and a girl of about 
17, and a boy of about 12 years of age, 
leaning against her side. A bottle and a 
glass on the ground, near the man, gave 
the spectators, as it had doubtless given 
him, some degree of comfort. Above a 
score of sheep were standing around, or 
wading or swimming in the shallows. 
‘Three cows and a small horse, picking at 
a broken rick of straw that seemed to be 
half afloat were also grouped with the fa- 
mily.” 

At last a boat was seen launched 
from the garden at Earnhill, about a 
mile below: 

“ The young man who went in the di- 
rection of Kincorth, foundthat Mrs Crart 


had already ordered out a pair of horses 
to convey the boat to the spot where it was 
committed to the waves; and it was im- 
mediately manned by Donald Munro, over- 
seer to Mr Loudon at Earnhill, William 
Smith, salmon-fisher, and Tom Fraser, 
floater, who nobly volunteered to proceed, 
in the first place, to the rescue of the 
family of a man named John Smith, who 
were in the most perilous situation ima- 
ginable, in the island opposite to Earnhill. 
The gentlemen on the tower watched the 
motions of this boat with the liveliest in- 
terest. They saw it tugging up till an in- 
tervening wood hid it from their view. 
Again it was seen beyond, making, as it 
were, for Rodney’s cottage, as they hoped 
with the intention of reaching Stripe- 
side. Butinan instant it dashed into the 
main stream, and disappeared behind the 
wood with a velocity so fearful that they 
concluded its destruction certain. But in 
a moment it again showed itself, and the 
brave fellows were seen plying their oars 
across the submerged island of Earn- 
hill, making for John Smith's cottage, the 
thatch, and a small part of the side walls 
of which only were visible above the wa- 
ter; so that, by means of the telescope, 
the gentlemen saw the poor inmates actu- 
ally dragged out of the windows, from 
under the water, haying been obliged to 
duck within ere they could effect their es- 
cape. The boat then swept down the 
stream towards a place called the Lakes, 
where John Smith, his wife, and her mo- 
ther, were safely landed. 

* The boat was now again brought up 
by the Kincorth horses toa point near the 
bridge over the Moy Burn. There Donald 
Munro again sprang forward, and Ser- 
geant John Grant, an old pensioner from 
Findhorn, with David Reat, from Kin- 
teasock, and Robert Dallas, claimed the 
honour of the Stripeside adventure. Af- 
ter bringing the boat across the flooded 
bridge, they, with great difficulty, crossed 
the stream on the south side of it, and pull. 
ed along the road till the current became 
so strong that the people, who waded breast 
de. p to meet them, were compelled to haul 
them up by means of ropes. ‘There was 
one individual in that boat whose exertions, 
Mr Suter says, he can never forget. The 
others were sufficiently active, but he was 
both physically and morally more energe- 
tic than they, and his conduct was so con- 
spicuous, as to call forth the frequent and 
united plaudits of all present. This was 
Donald Munro, who, from certain remark- 
able parts of his dress, was that day called 
Straw-Hatand Yellow- Waistcoat,—titles 
under which he gained so much honour, 
that he may well be proud of them fur 
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the rest of his life.’ He was now at the 
prow, now at the stern, now in the wa- 
ter to the neck, and again he was tugging 
hard at the oar: in short, he seemed to 
be the chief instrument of deliverance. 

“ Having pulled up as far as they could 
in the still water, they approached the 
desperate current formerly noticed as ha- 
ving swept away the two elms, and fear- 
lessly dashed into its tumultuous waves. 
For a moment the spectators were in the 
most anxious doubt as to the result; for, 
though none could pull a stronger oar, yet 
the boat, in crossing a distance equal to its 
own length, was swept down 200 yards. 
Ten yards more would have dashed them 
to atoms on the lower stone wall. But 
they were now in comparatively quiet wa- 
ter; and availing themselves of this, they 
pulled up again to the park, in the space 
between two currents, and passed, with a 
little less difficulty, though in the same 
manner, the secund and third streams, and 
at length reached the houses. The spec- 
tators gave them three hearty cheers. By 
this time the Kerrs had been left scarcely 
three feet of ground to stand on, under the 
back wall of the houses. A pleasing sight 
it was to see the boat touch that tiny strand, 
and the despairing family taken on board. 
After they were safely stowed, Yellow- 
Waistcoatwas observed wading, and sound- 
ing his way with a pole, till he reached 
the west end of the building, where he 
pounced upon an enormous hog, which he 
lugged down to the beat, and threw it in 
as easily as if it had been a rabbit. ‘ My 
indignation was stirred up against the 
Kerrs,’ said Mr Suter, ‘ thinking that, at 
such a time, they could have thought of 
risking Munro's life for such a purpose. 
But I was afterwards pleased to learn, 
that it was to preserve “ poor Widow Ross’s 
soo, which was a’ that was noo left till 
her.’” 

“Tfow anxiously did the spectators 
watch every motion of the little boat that 
was now so crowded as very much to im- 
pede the rowers! They crossed the two 
first streams, and finally drew up for the 
last and dreadful trial. There the frail 
bark was again whirled down ; and, not- 
withstanding all their exertions, the stern 
just touched the wall. The prow, how- 
ever, was in stiller water ; one desperate 
pull; she sprang forward in safety, and a 
few more strokes of the oar landed the 
poor people amongst 50 or 60 of their as- 
sembled friends. Then was there a meet- 
ing between parents and son! What gra- 
tulations! What greetings and embra- 
cigs! What grappling of hearts and mois- 
ture of eyes ensued! All crowded round 
them to obtain one squeeze of their hands, 


* Hoot toot, nonsense |’ cried the weather- 
beaten Rodney, dashing his rough hand 
actoss his eyes, ‘ What’s this o’t ? Toots! 
T canna stand this mair than you, bairns. 
Od I maun just greet it out.’” 


Old Kerr’s account of himself and 
family during the danger is interest- 
ing, and droll and comical enough 
too ;—but we must look after Funns. 
Again, Yellow-Waistcoat and his gal- 
lant fellows plied their oars, on the 
work of deliverance. And first they 
rescued from death, in a lonely cot- 
tage among the alders, a little way 
above the blown-up bridge, three 
helpless old women, one of them for 
years bedrid. They were found sit- 
ting on chairs, placed in a wooden 
roofed bed, nearly dead with cold, 
and could not have existed many 
hours longer. Yellow-Waistcoat and 
Sergeant Grant lifted them out of 
the window, and ere long Mr Suter 
was restoring them to life by Glen- 
livet. He did not forget to hand a 
caulker to their deliverers, and offer- 
ed Sergeant Grant a second dram. 
“ Na, I thank ye, sir,” said the Ser- 
geant, eyeing it askance, and retreat- 
ing beyond the influence of its temp- 
tation; “ I like it ower weel; and if 
I tak it I may forget mysell, an’, God 
kens, we need to hae a’ our wits 
aboot us the day. But an we get a’ 
the poor folk safe, ’se no say but 
I’se get fou.” Well said, noble fel- 
low—let the Temperance Society 
preach from that text ! 

The boat was again manned, John 
Smith, who had himself been rescu- 
ed from the Earnhill Island, being 
one of the crew, and Yellow-Waist- 
coat at his post. In attempting to 
row across to the Moy embankment 
for a larger boat lying there, they 
were swamped; but being carried 
into smooth water, by wading should- 
er to shoulder, and shoulder deep, 
they reached the large boat and soon 
righted the small one. From the 
top of a wall, they tried to drag the 
large boat through a gateway, but it 
swamped and went down. Wading 
with only their heads above water, 
they again reached the small boat, 
which they had tied to a pillar of the 
gate, and, rowing along the road, dis- 
appeared behind a plantation. The 
small boat soon swamped, and the 
brave crew saved themselves by pro- 
videntially catching and clinging to 4 
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haycock that happened to be floating 
past at the moment! They were 
carried along with it till it stuck in 
some young alder-trees, where each 
of them grasped a bough, and the 
haycock sailed away, leaving them, 
where those on shore could just see 
them at times endeavouring to sup- 
ort themselves among the weak and 
rittle branches. 

“¢ Send for a boat !’ was the first sen- 
tence that came from them. ‘ What has 
become of your own ?’ shouted some one 
in return. ‘ A boat! a boat !—send for 
a bo-o-oat,’ was the only response. Some 
thoughtless creature among the crowd bel- 
lowed out, ‘ Why don’t you use your own 
bo-o-oat ?? There was a degree of mimic- 
ry in the tone of his voice that excited a 
momentary smile ; but the next instant a 
hoarse murmur of disapprobation went 
round, and the abashed caitiff slunk away 
behind backs, to shun the general indigna- 
tion he had excited. For two hours these 
brave men hung there, and a thousand 
schemes were proposed for their rescue, 
and all successively rejected. Towards 
five o'clock, Dr Brands and Sergeant 
Grant had already got ropes, and were 
preparing to make the hazardous attempt 
of swimming to their aid, when, to the 
astonishment and joy of all assembled, 
they beheld Yellow-Waistcoat baling out 
the water from the boat with his straw- 
hat, and soon afterwards they were seen 
pulling along the road, and making for 
the bridge of Moy. On their way thither, 
they were the means of saving Betty Find- 
lay, the celebrated biscuit-baker, who, in 
endeavouring to wade across the bridge, 
‘was swept off her feet, and was floating 
down, supported by the buoyancy of her 
outspread drapery, when they fortunately 
caught and rescued her. 

“‘ The circumstances attending the re- 
covery of the boat, are fully equal to most 
of those conveniently marvellous coinci- 
dences so serviceable to novelists. Wil- 
liam Smith, being unable to hold on longer 
by the boughs, let himself gently down into 
the water, with the hope of finding bot- 
tom. ‘I feel the boat !’ shouted he to his 
companions ; and, strange as it may seem, 
the small boat, which had last swamped 
with them, had actually drifted to the root 
of the very tree whither fortune had car- 
ried them! But this was not all. Some 
salmon-nets and ropes had also, by the 
strangest accident, been lodged there. One 
of these Smith contrived to pull up with 
his foot, and making a noose, and slipping 
it on his great toe, he descended once more, 
and managed to fix the rope round the 
stern of the boat. Having passed the rope 
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over a high branch of a tree, he threw the 
end of it tohis companions. ‘ Now, haul 
upon that, my lads |’ cried he, with great 
glee, and, joining with them in chorus, 
they, with much trouble, succeeded in 
righting the boat. The oars being fixed 
to the side with iron pins, were all safe. 
Mr Suter ordered the men up to the house 
for warmth and refreshment.” 

Again the boat was manned and 
launched on the flood—for the Broom 
of Moy. Dr Brands was one of the 
gallant crew. The first house they 
made for was that occupied by a fa- 
mily of the name of Cumins, consist- 
ing of a poor invalid old man, father- 
in-law to Funns, his wife, nearly as 
infirm, their daughter an elderly wo- 
man, and her son, a boy. At first 
the silence seemed to denote death. 
But there the whole family were, 
roosted like fowls on the beams of 
the roof. They were all half-dead 
with cold; and the old man’s mind 
being too much enfeebled to with- 
stand the horrors, was now utterly 
deranged. The next house of the 
hamlet the boat went to was that of 
the Widow Speediman, an oid bed- 
rid woman, with whom resided her 
niece, Isabella Morrison, an elderly 

erson. What follows is worth read- 
ing,—and William Shakspeare’s fic- 
tion never surpassed Isabella Morri- 
son’s truth:— 


** One of the walls of this house was 
gone, and the roof was only kept up by 
resting on a wooden boarded bed. Here 
those in the boat beheld a most harrow- 
ing spectacle. Up to the neck in water, 
sat the neice, scarcely sensible, and sup- 
porting what was now the dead body of 
her aunt, with the livid and distorted 
countenance of the old woman raised up 
before her. The story will be best told 
in her own words, though at the risk of 
some prolixity. 

“¢ It was about eight o'clock, an’ my 
aunty in her bed, fan I says till her, 
* Aunty, the waters are cumin’ aboot’s ;” 
an’ I had hardly spoken fan thy wur at 
my back. ‘“ Gang to my kist,” says she 
to me, “ and tak oot some things that are 
to be pit aboot me fan I’m dead.” I 
had hardly tukken oot the claes fan the 
kist was floated bodalie through the hoos. 
** Gie me a haud o’ your hand, Bell,” says 
my aunty, “ an’ I'll try an’ help ye into 
the bed.” ‘“ Ye're nae fit to help me,” 
says I, “ I'll tak a haud o’ the stoop o’ the 
bed.” And sae I gat in. I think we 
war strugglin’ i’ the bed for about twa 
hours ; and the water floatit up the cauf- 
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bed, and she lyin’ on’t. Syne I tried to 
keep her up, an’ I took a haud o’ her shift 
to try to keep her life in. But the wa- 
ters war ay growin. At last I got her 
up wi’ ae haun to my breest, and held a 
haud o’ the post o’ the bed with the ither. 
An’ there wuz ae jaw o’ the water that 
cam’ up to my breest, an’ anither jaw 
cam’ an’ fuppit my aunty oot o’ my airms. 
“Oh! Bell, I’m gane!” says she; and 
the waters just chokit her. It wuz a 
dreadfu’ sight to see her! That wuz the 
fight and struggle she had for life! Wil- 
lin’ wuz she to save that! An’ her haun’, 
your honour! hoo she fought wi’ that 
haun’! It wad hae drawn tears o’ pity 
frae a heathen! An’then I had a dread. 
fu’ spekalation for my ain life, an’ I canna 
tell the conseederable moments I was doon 
in the water, an’ my aunty abeen me, 
The strength o’ the waters at last brak 
the bed, an’ J got to the tap o’t; an’a 
dreadfu’ jaw knockit my head to the bed- 
post ; an’ I wuz for some time oot o’ my 
senses. It was surely the death-grip I 
had o’ the post; an’ surely it wuz the 
Lord that waukened me, for the dead 
sleep had cum’d on me, an’ I wud hae 
faun, and been droont in the waters! 
After I cam’ to mysell a wee, I feelt 
something at my fit, an’ I says to mysell, 
This is my aunty’s head that the waters 
hae torn aff! I feelt wi’ my haun’, an tuk 
haud o’t wi’ fear an’ trumlin’; an’ thank- 
fu’ was I fan I faund it to be naething 
but a droon’t hen! Aweel, I climbed up, 
an’ got a haud o’ the cupple, an’ my fit on 
the tap o’ the wa’, and susteened mysell 
that way frae maybe about half-past ten 
that night till three next afterneen. I 
suppose it wuz 12 o'clock o’ the day be- 
fore I saw my aunty again, after we had 
gane doon thegither, an’ the dreadfw’ 
ocean aboot huz, just like a roarin’ sea. 
She was left on a bank o’ sand, leanin’ on 
her side, and her mouth was fou o’ san’. 
Fouk wondered I didna dee o’ cauld an’ 
hunger ; but baith cauld an’ hunger ware 
unkent by me, wi’ the terrification I wuz 
in wi’ the roarin’ o’ the waters aboot me, 
Lord save me !’* 

‘““ The corpse of the poor old woman 
Speediman was put into a cart, together 
with her niece Bell, whose state of ex- 
haustion was so great, that it was difficult 
to tell which was the living, and which 
the dead, body.” 


The boat next rescued three old 
women, one of whom died, in Elgin 
hospital, of dropsy, brought on by 
cold and wet. Then a family of the 


name of Monro were relieved, but 
the horrors of that dreadful day af- 
fected Mrs Monro’s mental, as well 
as bodily health. 

It was now about six o’clock in the 
evening, and Funns and family had 
for four-and-twenty hours been in 
peril. During all these rescues they 
had been seen far over in the midst 
of the inundation, clustered like flies 
on their little speck of land. The 
boat of the deliverers had gone to 
the rescue of those within easiest 
reach, or had been forced to obey the 
flood. Funns had never been for a 
moment forgotten, and it was now his 
turn to be saved. Through the wide 
inundation that surrounded the tiny 
spot where that family stood, five 
tremendously tumultuous streams 
raged furiously with elevated waves. 
The moment the boat dashed into the 
first of these, it was whirled down for 
a great way; but having once got 
through it, the bold crew pulled up 
in the quiet water beyond to prepare 
for the next, and in doing so, Ser- 
geant Grant stood in the prow, with 
a long rope, the end of which was 
fixed to the boat, and whenever he 
thought he had footing, he jumped 
out, and dragged them up, and thus, 
finally, they reached Funns, and af- 
ter many dangers, all the family were 
brought to Moy-House. The young- 
est daughter fainted on being brought 
near the fire; and on the wise sug- 
gestion of Dr Brands, as sensible as 
brave, to restore the animal tempera- 
ture she was put into Mrs Suter’s 
bed, already occupied by “ five 
bairns ;” and warm wine, and warm 
broth, and a good night’s sleep per- 
fectly restored her to strength. 

Reader, weep for the poor Cum- 
ins’s. You have seen that poor, frail, 
and both bodily and mentally infirm 
couple rescued from death in their 
cottage inthe Broom of Moy. Inthe 
appendix flood of the 27th, they were 
again nearly drowned in their bed 
in a cottage near the burn of Rauls- 
mill—but were saved. Here isa pic- 
ture of human nature :— 


“ A lady, who felt a charitable interest 
in those poor people, visited them at the 
Broom of Moy, after the subsidence of 
the flood. She found the old man lying 
on a damp bed, under a defenceless roof, 





* This poor woman has since become a perfect cripple from rheumatism, 
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exposed to wind and rain. Tis moans 
Were unceasing, save when his wandering 
mind led him to talk wildly of drowning, 
and of the water being at his feet. His wife, 
scarcely less imbecile, sat rocking herself 
to and fro on a low seat, called a Sunkie, 
before a fire, which she in vain tried to 
make burn, complaining to herself of a 
hurt in one of her legs, received at the time 
the flood filled the house, when the daugh- 
ter, by an almost miraculous exertion of 
strength, raised her parents and her son 
up to the place whence they were rescued. 
Unconscious whence the blessing came, the 
poor creatures eagerly drank the wine the 
lady had brought them ; and when, a little 
afterwards, she looked for the bottle, that 
she might give a glass to their daughter, 
she found that, with the selfishness dotage 
sometimes brings with it, the old woman 
had contrived to hide it in a corner of her 
bed. Their daughter, who is quite deat, 
was employed in digging various articles 
out of the sand. Her hand had been se- 
verely cut by an adze, while in the act of 
dragging up her parents from danger. ‘ It 
will be 0’ nae use,’ said she, refusing to 
have it bound up, ‘ for I maun ay be dab- 
bling.’ It was the lady I allude to who 
made them comfortable in the cottage, 
where they were disturbed by the flood 
of the 27th. But the succession of mi- 
series to which they have been exposed, 
have not been without their good result, 
since they have but widened that field for 
benevolent exertion, in which a truly an- 
gelic mind delights to occupy itself.” 


We have not room to accompany 
Sir Thomas in his account of all the 
incidents of the flood on the plain of 
Forres, on the right bank of the Find- 
horn, to the seaport. These details 
are nearly as interesting as those we 
have now abridged. The devastations 
of the burn of Forres were identi- 
fied with those of the Findhorn. But 
higher up, it did much damage to 
Altyre, the beautiful seat of Sir Wil- 
liam Cumming. The house was sur- 
rounded, and the greatest alarm ex- 
cited. The splendid groups of rare 
evergreens, and other shrubs of mag- 
nificent growth, that decorate the 
lawn, were sorely ravaged. The ha- 
voc on the dressed banks, and among 
the extensive walks and shrubberies, 
was ruinous; and in the lower, or 
kitchen-garden, the current carried 
off the gardener on one of his melon 
frames, to take an aquatic excursion 
among his gooseberry bushes and cau- 
liflowers. But no lives were lost— 
nor yet put into jeopardy—and na- 
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ture will, in a few seasons, restore 
Altyre to all its original beauty. 

The Srey holds, says Sir Thomas, 
the third place among Scottish rivers. 
But we say, how may the examining 
masters decide to whom the gold 
medal shall be assigned, when the 
candidates that flow for honours are 
the Tweed, the Clyde, the Spey, the 
Tay, and the Dee? Is it to be given 
to the greatest volume of water? In 
that case, perhaps, they might mea-~ 
sure the performances or essays of 
competitors, and by a mere arithme- 
tical process decide the prize. But 
how impossible a right decision be- 
comes, when they have to compare 
the depth of the impression, the pu- 
rity of the sheet, the breadth of the 
margin, and the variety, beauty, splen- 
dour, and magnificence of the bind- 
ing! Therefore, we say, let them 
all be bracketted, and declared, with- 
out any invidious degrees, the First 
Floods of their year. Strathspey ! Mu- 
sic and dance are in that glorious 
spondee—and who has not heard of 
that many-footed metre, the Reel o’ 
Tullochgorum ? The Spey in spate 
seems, indeed, the serpent that stop- 

ed the march of the Roman legions. 
Swim the Spey in spate! No—not 
a whale could perform that feat from 
pole to pole. A Triton among the 
ininnows there would wish himself 
a Leviathan among the cods of the 
ocean-stream. He would find him- 
self. in worse streights there than 
those of Davis, and would be feeble 
as a frog. A herd of wild elephants 
would be hurried down its flood like 
so many auld wives’ bauchles—and 
mammoths and mastedontous like so 
many Highland bonnets. On the 4th 
of August, you might have heard his 
thunder in a balloon high up in hea- 
ven as the topmost peak of Chim- 
borazo. No cloud dared to hang 
above him on that day; but all the 
sky was black with fear as with night ; 
and nothing but a lurid glimmer 
through the “ water-bleared hori- 
zon,” denoted that there was a sun, 
No wonder his main battle was terri- 
fic, when all his tributaries joined 
in—wild tribes and grim—from the 
cliffs and cataracts, and all in one close 
column, headed by General Conster- 
nation, bore downwards to the sea. 
“ Their floods were a thousand, their 

thunders were one.” 


There, floated and tossed the blood- 
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red banners of the vassal chieftains 
of King Spey—the Feshie, the Dal- 
raddy, the Druie, the Dorback, the 
Dulnan, the Duthel, the Craggan, the 
Tilchen, the Aven, the Conglass, the 
Livat, the Tomore, the Knockando, 
the Dullen, the Fiddich—famous all 
among the Grampian peerage, and 
celebrated in the songs of Echo since 
the birth of time. In the words of 
Professor Wilson, 

** A regal flood, that, born amid the hills, 

Sweeps on unseen through many a 

darksome glen, 
Ti}l join’d by all his tributary rills, 

Frum loch, from tarn, trom marish, and 

from fen, 
He leaves his empire with a kingly glee, 
And fiercely bids recoil the billows of the 
sea.” 

About Belville, on the Jnvereshie 
estate, the Spey flooded the meadows, 
five miles long and one broad. All 
the while the heavens were in de- 
luge, the north-east wind blew great 
guns,—frequent were the flashes of 
lightning, but there was no thunder. 
The Feshie—fordable two days be- 
fore to the lambs, separated from their 
mother in heedless play—rolled 
down rocks, while trees floated in it 
like feathers. A house full of people 
was flooded four feet high, when, in 
defiance of the tremendous rush of 
water, a few such Highlanders as 
fought at Quatre-bras and Waterloo, 
entered, as Highlanders are wont to 
do in trying circumstances, shoulder 
to shoulder, and rescued them all, 
one by one, from peril proved to be 
imminent by the sudden disappear- 
ance of a large saw-mill. The ro- 
mantic old bridge at Invereshie, 
though flooded three feet above the 
keystone, stood fast, while huge 
masses of micaceous rock below were 
rent away, and buried a hundred 
yards off under heaps of gravel. The 
Feshie then smote some strong stone 
bulwarks into shivers,— overflowed 
and destroyed the whole low grounds 
of Dalnavert,—excavated for itself a 
new channel inless time than it would 
have cost all the pioneers of a large 
army of us men,—and leftanisland be- 
tween it and the Spey of two hun- 
dred acres. Here the Dalraddy be- 
haved most generously to one Mrs 
Cumming. After the flood had sub- 
sided, she found, on Tuesday after- 
noon, at the back of the house, all 
lying: in a heap, a handsome dish of 
trout, a pike, a hare, a partridge, a 
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dish of potatoes, and a dish of tur- 
nips, all deposited there by the Dal- 
raddy, except a turkey, which, alas! 
was one of her own favourite flock. 
Sir Thomas describes an amusing con-. 
versation he held hereabouts, some. 
time after the flood, with one Widow 
Cameron: 


“ The Abernethy road runs across the 
edge of this sweep of the Hat. I was struck 
by the failure of one of its conduit bridges, 
and seeing the remains of river-wreck on 
the edge of the moor, and being incredu- 
lous that the inundation could have spread 
so far, I turned aside to the house of Wi- 
dow Cameron, who gave me the history 
of her disasters. ‘ Ou, sir,’ said she, ‘ ye 
see, Spey was just in one sea a’ the way 
frae Tullechgorum yonder, on the tither 
side o’ the strath, to thay muiry hillecks 
out by there, ayont the King’s road fore- 
nent us; and, or e’er we kent whar we 
war, the water was a’ in aboot huz, and 
up four or five feet in our houses ; an’ it 
destroyed a’ our meal, and floated aff oor 
peat-stacks—see till some o’ the peats 
lying oot on yon hillock-side yonder, twa 
hunder yairds frae whar we're stannin’. 
I was feared oot o’ my judgment for my’ 
bairns, and sae I but to be oot o’ this wi’ 
them.’—‘And how did you escape ?’ de- 
manded I with the greatest anxiety. ‘ Cu, 
troth, just upon a brander ;’ replied Mrs 
Cameron. ‘ A brander!’ exclaimed I 
with astonishment, arising from my igno- 
rance that the word was applied to any 
thing else than a Scotch gridiron, and 
thinking that the riding to the moon on 
a broom, or the sailing in a sieve to Nor- 
way, were nothing to this ; ‘ A brander! 
what do you mean by a brander ?’—‘ Ou, 
just a bit fleat,’ replied the widow; ‘a 
bit raft I made o’ thay bit palins and bits 
o’ moss-fir that war lyin’ aboot.-—‘ What! 
and your children too?’ exclaimed J. 
* Ou, what else!’ replied she, amused at 
my surprise ; ‘ what could J hae done wi’ 
them else ? nae horse could hae come near 
huz. It was deep eneugh to droon twa 
horses.’—‘ And hew did you feather your- 
self over?’ enquired I, ‘ Troth, sir, I 
hae nae feathers, replied Mrs Cameron, 
very simply ; ‘ I’m no a dewk to soom. 
But, ye see, I sat on my hunkers on the 
middle o’ the brander, wi’ my bairns a’ 
aboot me, in a knot; and the wund, that 
was blawin’ strong eneugh frae the north, 
just teuk us safe oot to the land.’—* And 
how did your neighbours get out?’ asked 
I. ‘ Ou, fat way wad they get oot, but 
a’ thegither upon branders ;’ replied Mrs 
Cameron.—Let the reader fancy to him. 
self this fleet of branders, with their crews 
of women and children, floating gallantly 
vent en poupe, towards the land, and he 
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will have before his mind’s eye a scene 
fully as remarkable as any which this 
eventful flood produced,” 


The Nethey did wonders. Barns 
and cow-houses sank before it—of 
dwelling-houses and bridges it made 
no bones—embankments it shoved 
aside, and trees it tore up, and bran- 
dished their roots in the sky. It is 
the great medium of transport to the 
Spey, of the timber from the mag- 
nificent pine forests that cover that 
district. To facilitate this, a cut was 
made, a good many years ago, at 
— expense, through the moss of 

luihaig. The banks are from 10 to 
15 feet deep, and six or eight strata 
of roots of trees are to be seen on its 
sides, in the natural position, all the 
growth of successive ages. The 
trunks of some lie horizontally em- 
bedded in the moss ; others have evi- 
dently been burnt to the surface. 
In one part of the bank, the lowest 
stratum is of birch roots, about two 
feet above the gravel the moss rests 
on, then some three _ successive 
strata of fir roots, 18 inches apart; 
then another stratum of birch roots, 
and above that, one or two more of 
fir; and, lastly, there are firs now 
rooted and growing on the surface, 
but small and stunted, called dar- 
rachs. Inthe evening of the 3d of 
August, the Nethey burstits bulwarks, 
demolished this work, and returned 
to its former and natural channel. 
One word of the Dorback that joins 
the Nethey at Dell. 


** Alexander Fraser, the fox-hunter, at 
the Drum of Dorback, a place, in an out- 
of-the-way corner, far up its stream, had 
his house situated some 12 feet above the 
level of the water. ‘I thought nothing,’ 
said he, when telling the story himself, 
‘of the height o’ the water on the Mon- 
day night, until about the gloamin’, when 
down she cam’, in a few minutes’ space, 
fearfully upon us. First she struck the 
gable o’ the byre, and it went. Syne the 
gable o’ the firehoose partly fell, an’ the 
water began to come in on usat sic a rate, 
that I made haste to get oot the wife and 
the sax bairns, the auldest o’ them nae 
mair than twal yearauld. Wi’ some ado 
I carried them to the bare braeside. I 
then steekit the door o’ the hoose, to haud 
oot as muckle o’ the water as possible, and 
made a hole through the back o’t, to lat 
oot what was in. Syne, wi’ the help o’ 


some neebours, I got oot a muckle kist o’ 
drawers, and twa cloth kists, 


By this 


time the furniture was going fast, and we 
tied a strong rope to a new bed, but we 
had hardly done that, when the water cam’ 
and carried off bed and house and a’the- 
gither. Syne the barn, fu’ o’ corn, and a’ 
kindo’ farming tools and gear, gaed aff too. 
For lang, the wife and bairns clang to 
the bank, seein’ a’ thing ta’en awa’, cauld 
and weet as wund and water could mak 
them, ill wullin’ to leave it till the last. 
But, when the last houp, the hoose, was 
gane, I got them carried aff to a neebour’s 
barn. It was a’ we could do to get to the 
bank after the hoose was gane, standin’ as 
it did on a wee bit plain by the waterside. 
But that, and my garden, field, and corn~ 
yard, are a’ gane to the sea, and the place 
is noo a bare claddoch, without a vestige 
o’ ony thing that might gar ye believe it 
had ever been the bield o’ ony human crea- 
ture.’” 


But to return to the Nethey. At 
some distance below the Dell of 
Abernethy, lay the Iron Mill Croft, 
which, nearly a century ago, recei- 
ved that name from the mills erected 
there by a branch of the York Build- 
ings Company, who had purchased 
for L.7000 a portion of the forest of 
Abernethy, and carried on their ope- 
rations ona magnificentscale. They 
employed 120 working horses at their 
saw-mills and iron-mills, with all im- 
plements and apparatus of the most 
expensive sorts. They used to dis- 

lay their vanity by bonfires, tar- 

arrels, and hogsheads of brandy to 
the country people. They had a 
commissary for provisions and for- 
age, and finally went off deep in debt 
to the proprietors and the country. 
A few large cast-iron pillars and iron 
beams were, up to the 4th of August 
1829, all that told where that Troy 
once stood. But the Nethey, inspired 
with a sudden antiquarian zeal, laid 
open to day the buried secrets of the 
Iron Mill Croft, and divulged the 
origin of its name. 


“ Such was the state of things, when 
the flood of the 3d and 4th of August 
scooped out a new and very broad channel 
for the river, right through the arable 
croft, anda part of the alder grove, ex- 
cavating it to the depth of six or eight 
feet. Under this, and in the middle of its 
new channel, to the astonishment of every 
one who has seen it, appear the lying 
beams or frame-work of a gangway across 
the water. A platform on the left of the 
sketch, which is nicely jointed and mor- 
ticed together, seems to have been the 
foundation of the mill-house, There 
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seem to have been upright posts in some 
of the beams, probably to support a plat- 
form above; the sluices for conveying 
water to the works, and for the escape of 
flow-water, appear to have been between 
these upright posts. The whole timber 
is perfectly fresh, and the mortice ends 
of the beams are all carefully numbered 
with the axe. The haugh above, must 
have formed a reservoir for supplying the 
machinery with water. On the brow of 
the high right bank of the Nethey, the 
flood has exposed a bed of charcoal 18 
inches thick, probably deposited there for 
the use of the smelting works. A fine 
spring of water, issuing from the left 
bank of the river, immediately opposite 
to the site of the Lron-mill, is known to 
this day by the name of Crowley’s Well, 
from a certain John Crowley, one of the 
workmen who constructed it, and that 
with much trouble and care in its forma- 
tion and embellishment, as has been made 
more apparent by the operation of the 
flood. This has brought into view a 
wooden spout, laid along the base of the 
bank, some two feet below the surface, 
with an inclination downwards towards 
the well, thereby collecting all the springs 
within its range to one point. There is 
a flagstone, laid endwise in front, with a 
bore of two inches diameter, through 
which the water flows; and, not many 
years ago, an iron spout, inserted in this 
bore, allowed vessels to be filled with ease, 
without disturbing the well. The lower 
haugh is said to have been wholly occu- 
pied by the Company’s gardens and houses. 
People say that a considerable quantity of 
silver-plate was found in a cellar there, 
together with several other heavy articles 
of value, which they could not carry away 
with them, in the hasty moonlight retreat 
they were forced to make. 

“ The excavations of the river Nethey, 
on the Iron Mill Croft, are extremely in- 
teresting to the geologist. We have here 
the history of the operations of a river for 
exactly a century. At this time, 100 
years ago, the English company were 
pounding iron-ore with their ponderous 
hammers, moved by active machinery, in 
the bed of the river Nethey. ‘These actors 
move off the stage, bonfires, tar-barrels, 
and all, and the river, in some of its floods, 
soon obliterates all traces of them or of 
their works, by filling up its bed with 
rounded masses of stone, mingled with 
gravel, and so, by shutting itself out of 
one channel, compelling its stream to seek 
another, considerably to the westward. 
But floods succeed floods ; and the quieter 
portions of each successive inundation 
spread over the ground, where, by de- 
grees, they deposit a deep and fertiie soil, 
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forming a rich haugh of land, the surface 
of which is six or eight feet above the 
level of the ground the works stood on, 
The greater part of this beautiful flat is 
subjected to tillage, whilst the seeds of 
some neighbouring alder trees find their 
way into a portion of it, and spring up 
into a grove. The trees grow till they 
become tall and majestic ; and agricultu- 
ral labour goes on, till the Iron-mill is as 
much forgotten as the face and figure of 
John Crowley who worked in it; when 
comes the flood of the 3d and 4th of Au- 
gust last, tears off the shroud that covered 
it, and brings all back again to light save 
the busy human beings who once anima- 
ted the scene,” 


The inhabitants at Bridge of Ne- 
they had a narrow escape. The river, 
that here meandered on its course, 
suddenly shotinto one broad, straight 
line of destruction, on both sides an- 
nihilating the haughs. Gardens and 
cottages sank before it, and the 
ground and gravel being scooped out 
to an immense depth, all communi- 
cation was cut off with the west end 
of the bridge. It was covered with 
people, whom the novelty and grand- 
eur of the sight seems to have stupi- 
fied to the sense of danger, as the 
immense roaring river continued to 
bring down large trees, and to toss 
them up perpendicularly, when all 
at once the enormous mass of timber 
buildings, composing the saw-mill of 
Straanbeg, about 500 yards above, 
moved bodily off, steadily and magni- 
ficently, like a three-decker leaving 
dock. Destruction seemed inevitable 
to all palsy-stricken in fear, when all 
at once it struck upon a bulwark, 
went to pieces with a crash, and 
spreading itself abroad over the sur- 
face of the waters, it rushed down the 
Spey in one sea of wreck! The grey 
granite bridge, of solidity that pro- 
mised endurance for ages, lost its 
western arch, was shook to its centre, 
and gravelled up above its spring— 
not even the sites of several saw- 
mills remained—and to clear the 
channel of the immense quantity of 
large stones left.in it, must be the 
work of years. Captain Macdonald 
of Coulnakyle, whose house is situ- 
ated in the angle between the right 
bank of the Nethey and the right 
bank of the Spey, said, that the flood 
around “ put him in mind of Spit- 
head in a gale, and that he was satis- 
fied he could have sailed a fifty-gun 
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ship from the Boat of Bellifurth to 
the Boat of Gartin, a distance of se- 
ven or eight miles !” 

The Dulnan’s exploits were pretty 
much on a par with those of the 
Nethey. Let one suffice. It attack- 
ed the bridge of Carr, of a single 
arch of 65 feet span, and such was 
the force of the immense body of 
water, that, according to the relation 
of an eye-witness, the moment the 
support of the undermined southern 
abutment gave way, it made the arch 
spring fifteen feet into the air! 

The old military bridge of Spey, 
below Grantown, rose with a steep 
ascent from the low left to the high 
right bank, and had its roadway 
and northern wing walls heightened, 
which occasioned such a concentra- 
tion of the power of the stream, that 
the least of the three arches gave way, 
all except about three feet, which 
supported the spandral and parapet 
walls on the lower side. Here is an 
amusing picture :— 

“ On Wednesday, the 5th of August, 
Mr Peter Forbes, farmer at Urlarmore, 
on the south side of Livat, dispatched his 
servant, Donald Cameron, a tall, hand- 
some, athletic man, about twenty-five 
years of age, to carry a message to Mrs 
Forbes, then at Aitnoch, near the banks 
of the Findhorn. On arriving at the 
Bridge of Spey, and seeing its state, he 
quietly mounted the extremely narrow 
parapet. The river was still raging in all 
the fury of flood, and loud were the cries 
and expostulations of the spectators. Dis- 
regarding these, however, but without 
saying one word, Donald coolly and stead- 
ily walked onwards, with an air of per- 
fect complacency, till he came to that part 
where there was a gap in the masonry of 
forty feet, save in the single parapet alone. 
The increased cries of the beholders were 
Juckily drowned by the roaring of the sur- 
ges. Donald staid but one moment to cast 
his plaid more tightly about him, and again 
continued his dangerous path to the far- 
ther end of the parapet, where, leaping 
lightly down, he pursued his way with- 
out once looking over his shoulder for ap- 
plause, or showing the slightest symptom 
of being conscious that he had achieved 
any thing extraordinary. A certain shop- 
keeper in Grantown, too, nicknamed 
Dear Peter, pressed by the urgency of 
some favourable chance of sale, did also 
essay the adventure of the perilous para- 
pet. But, having a large pack on his back, 
he took the good mercantile precaution of 
doubling his security, by planting four 





legs instead of two under him. Sqtratted 
on hands and knees, Peter pursued his 
path, whilst his pack kept vibrating to and 
fro, like the pendulum of a clock, his fea- 
tures being, all the while, twisted in an 
opposite direction to that of his load. The 
spectators, notwithstanding their anxiety 
for their Dear Peter, were convulsed with 
laughter, till their shouts, mingled with 
the thunders of the Spey, had nearly made 
him lese his balance. But, with all his 
terror, he stuck to his pack, resolving, that 
if he did go, he should carry his goods 
with him. At last, however, he succeed- 
ed in carrying all safe to the opposite side, 
amidst the cheers of the multitude.” 


It pleases us to see that our old 
friend the Aven was not behind-hand 
with the best of them in his exploits. 
What the general character of these 
exploits were, may be conjectured 
from one circumstance alone—that 
he utterly destroyed about 600 acres 
of the best soil in all the Strath. 
We beg Sir Thomas to have the good- 
ness to decide a bet—for arump and 
dozen—between the Ettrick Shep- 
herd and us about the origin of the 
Aven. We maintain, that the loch 
out of which he flows is a very small 
one, perhaps a mile or two in cir- 
cumference; and the Shepherd 
swears he walked along its banks 
great part of a summer day without 
seeing the end of it. According to 
him, Loch Aven is between thirty 
and forty miles long, with many 
islands, and its bayed banks over- 
shadowed with forests. Had he con- 
fined his assertion to a note to one of 
the fine ballads in the Queen’s Wake, 
we should have said nothing, as poets 
have the privilege of lying in their 
written inspiration to the full length 
of any imaginable tether. But James 
swears to this longitude in private— 
at the Round Table of the Noctes— 
and, with violent gesticulations, main- 
tains his Mediterranean. Sir Tho- 
mas paints a fine picture of the 
scene :— 


“The River Aven, tributary to the 
Spey at Ballindalloch on the right bank, 
has its source in the very bosom of the 
Cairngorum Mountains,—a circumstance 
that sufficiently accounts for the very wide 
ravage it committed during the flood. Its 
lonely crystal lake is surrounded by fright- 
ful precipices, rising on all sides, sheer up, 
almust to the very ridges of those tower- 
ing heaps which are now admitted to be 
higher than any land in Great Britain, 
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Nathing. in our island can approach so 
near tothe wilder and more savage parts 
of Swiss scenery. Cairngorum and Bein- 
bainac rise almost perpendicularly from 
its western and northern edges ; and the 
yast foundations of Benmacdui and Bein- 
main overhang its southern extremity, in 
frightful masses, that seem as if poised for 
immediate projection into the valley ; so 
that, for several of the winter months, the 
sun never shines on the surface of the lake. 
These are the sources of the pure and 
transparent Aven, the glaciers which hang 
in their ample bosoms furnishing exhaust- 
less supplies to its stream, by means of the 
cataracts they continually pour down into 
it. All traces of man are lost amid the 
grandeur of these regions. No tree or 
shrub is to be seen ; and no living creature, 
save when the eagle soars from the verge 
of the cliff athwart the vacant ether, awa- 
kening the echoes with his scream, or 
when the ptarmigan flutters its low flight 
across the mountain brow, or perhaps 
when some straggling deer from the Fo- 
vest of Mar, 

‘ That from the hunter’s aim hath ta’en a hurt, 

May come to languish.’ ”’ 

But this the Shepherd will not 
confess to be decisive of his fiction. 
And therefore we again request Sir 
Thomas to send us the dimensions 
of the loch—and we need not add, 
that his assistance at the dinner will 
be most delightful to the Knights of 
St Ambrose. 

Ballindalloch, the beautiful estate 
and seat of Mr Macpherson Grant— 
sorry are we to say it—suffered sad- 
ly from the Aven. On the evening 
of the 3d, it there suddenly over- 
flowed its banks 700 yards—and du- 
ring the night the situation of the 
family was dreadful. The ground- 
floor, where the dining-room is, had 
abovethree feet of water init; streams 
were pouring violently through all 
the vaulted passages of the old man- 
sion, and great part of this period 
of dread was veiled in the thick- 
est darkness, while the rain and the 
tempest continued to add to the 
other horrors. In the morning, it 
appeared the Aven had established 
itself within 50 yards of the house— 
and its former bed was filled up with 
gravel and enormous stones. Part 
of the lawn was sliced away—part 
cut into chasms—and the rest cover- 
ed with sand, trees, and wreck. The 
garden was filled four feet deep with 
sand, leaving the tops of the fruit- 
trees alone visible, A deep. ravine 
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was excavated between the house 
and the bank—and the whole shrub- 
bery stretching along the base of 
the bank below the house demolish- 
ed; and, finally, the flood, bursting 
across the rich enclosures of the 
farm, spread devastation over 130 
acres of the finest land—18 of which 
are irrecoverably lost. After the 
flood all the small birds, there innu- 
merous, left the place ; and the lawn 
trees, which had been flooded round 
the roots, were immediately struck 
with the chill of autumn, and prema- 
turely assumed its variegated livery. 
Many of Mr Macpherson Grant’s 
fine farms were grievously injured— 
acres upon acres being swept away. 
The bench of a saw-mill, eleven and 
a half feet long, four and a half feet 
broad, and three and a half feet 
high, containing two circular saws, 
and one hundred weight of iron at- 
tached to it, was carried down the 
Spey for twelve miles, and landed 
uninjured on the Heathery Isle, above 
Arndilly. And a line of majestic 
oaks, skirting the water’s edge, but 
high above it, were swept away from 
the farm of Wearach, and most of 
them landed on that of Dandaleith, 
twelve miles below. In the midst of 
all this overwhelming calamity, the 
tenants bore their losses with a true 
Christian temper. Mr Grant, in a 
letter to Sir Thomas, says, “ they 
talk of nothing but how they are to 
recover and restore their farms, and 
have never mentioned the word 
abatement, leaving that to my deci- 
sion.” Nor did they sufier by so 
feeling and acting; for Sir Thomas 
tells us that Mr Grant has made 
abatements to the full extent of their 
losses, taking them entirely upon 
himself, in addition to all he has suf- 
fered as proprietor. His loss is cal- 
culated at L.8000; but the landlord 
who behaves thus, will never miss 
his vanished acres, and there will 
be a blessing on the soil beyond that 
of human agriculture. 

The rapid burn of Tomore de- 
scends from the mountain Belrinnes, 
and joins the Aven. There is some- 
thing sublime in the following pic- 
ture. It “gives the world assurance 
of a MAN.” 

* John Cly, the meal-miller of Tomore, 
a sturdy, hale, independent-minded old 
man of 75, has been singularly persecu- 
ted by fleods, having suffered by that of 
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1768, and by three or four inundations 
since, but especially by that of 1783, when 
his house and mill were carried way, and 
he was left penniless. He was not a 
little affected by that calamity which fell 
upon him, and on no one else; but his 
indomitable spirit got the better of every 
thing. About seven years ago he under- 
took to improve a piece of absolute beach, 
of two acres, entirely covered with enor- 
mous stones and gravel. But John knew 
that a deep rich soil lay below, buried 
there by the flood of 1768. He removed 
the stones with immense labour, formed 
them into a bulwark and enclosure round 
the field, trenched down the gravel to the 
depth of 4 or 5 feet, and brought up the 
soil, which afterwards produced most 
luxuriant crops. His neighbours ridi- 
culed his operations while they were in 
progress, saying that he would never have 
a crop there. ‘ Do ye see these ashen 
trees?’ said John, pointing to some vi- 
gorous saplings growing near, ‘ are they 
no thriving?’ It was impossible to deny 
that they were. ‘ Well,’ continued John, 
‘if it wunna produce corn, I'll plant it 
wi’ ash-trees, and the laird, at least, will 
hae the benefit.” The fruits of all John’s 
labours were swept away by the direful 
flood of the 3d of August. But pride of 
his heart, as this improvement had been, 
the flood was not able to sweep away his 
equanimity and philosophy together with 
his acres. When some one condoled with 
him on his loss, * I took it frae the Awen,’ 
said he, with emphasis, ‘ and let the Awen 
hae her ain again.’ And, when a gossip- 
ing tailor halted at his door one day, 
charitably to’ bewail his loss, he cut him 
short, by pithily remarking, ‘ Well! if I 
have lost my croft, I have gota fish-pond 
in its place, where I can fish independent 
of any one.’ After the year 1783, he 
built his house on a rock, that shewed 
itself from under the soil at the base of 
the bank, bounding the glen of the burn. 
During the late flood, the water was dash- 
ing up at his door, and his sister, who is 
older than he, having expressed great ter- 
ror, and proposed they should beth fly 
for it; § What’s the woman afeard o’ ?’ 
cried John, impatiently, ‘ hae we not baith 
the rock o’ nature and the Rock of Ages 
to trust till?—We'll no stir one fit !’ 
John’s first exertion after the flood, was to 
go down to Ballindalloch, to assist the 
Laird in his distress. There he worked 
hard for three days, before Mr Grant dis- 
covered that he had left his own haystack 
buried to the top in sand, and insisted on 
his going home to disinter it. When Mr 
Grant talked to him of. his late calamity, 
* Odd, sir,’ said he, ‘ I dinna regaird this 
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matter hauf sae muckle ‘as I did that slap 
i’ the aughty-three, for then Iwas, in a 
manner, a marked man. Noo we're a’ 
sufferin’ thegither, an’ I’m but neebour- 
like.’ Mr Grant says that the people of 
this district bear misfortunes with a won- 
derful degree of philosophy, arising from 
the circumstance of their being deeply 
tinged with the doctrine of predestination. 
I was much gratified by my interview 
with honest John Cly. Whilst I was 
sketching him unperceived, Mr Grant was 
doing his best to occupy his attention. 
* Well now, John,’ said Mr Grant to him, 
pointing to an apparently impracticable 
beach of stones a little way up the glen, 
* if you had improved that piece, as I ad- 
vised you, it would have been safe still, 
for you see the burn hasn't touched it at 
all."—* Na, fegs!’ replied John, with a 
most significant shake of his head, ‘ gin I 
had gruppit her in wi’ the stanes that cam 
oot o’t, whaur wad she hae been noo, think 
ye 2?—Odd, I kent her ower lang.’ ” 
John Cly, we are told, has already 
begun (months ago—immediately 
after the disaster, ) the restoration of 
his croft, which he says was a great 
deal waur ? the seventeen hunder and 
aughty-three. John! thou art sure 
of a seat in heaven. We trust there 
is no heresy in that prediction. 
* © mortal man that livest here by toil,” 


there shalt thou have eternal rest! 

The flood, both in the Spey and 
its tributary burn, the Knockando, 
was terrible at the village of Charles- 
town of Aberlour. A picture of more 
sustained harrowing and agonizing 
passion, than that prevailing through 
the following passage, we never re- 
member to have met with either in 
the records of real miseries, in poe- 
try, or in dreams. 

* On the 2d of August, Charles Cruick- 
shanks, the innkeeper, had a party of 
friends in his house. There was no ine- 
briety, but there was a fiddle ; and what 
Scotsman is he who does not know, that 
the well-jerked strains of a lively Strath- 
spey have a potent spell in them that goes 
beyond even the witchery of the bowl ? 
On one who daily inhales the breezes from 
the musical stream that gives name to the 
measure, the influence is powerful, and it 
was that day felt by Cruickshanks witha 
more than ordinary degree of excitement. 
He was joyous to a pitch that made his 
wife grave. I have already noticed the 
predestinarian principles prevalent in these 
parts. Mrs Cruickshanks was deeply af- 
fected by her husband’s unusual jollity, 
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‘Surely my goodman is daft the day,’ 

said she gravely, ‘I ne’er saw him dance 

at sicarate. Lord grant that he binna 
ey ! 

When the river began to rise rapidly in 
the evening, Cruickshanks, who had a 
quantity of wood lying near the mouth of 
the burn, asked two of his neighbours, 
James Stewart and James Mackerran, to 
goand assist him in dragging it out of the 
water. They readily complied, and Cruick- 
shanks, getting on a loose raft of wood, 
they followed him, and did what they 
could in pushing and hauling the pieces 
of timber ashore, till the stream increased 
so much, that, with one voice, they de- 
clared they would stay no longer, and, 
making a desperate effort, they plunged 
over head, and reached the land with the 
greatest difficulty. They then tried all 
their eloquence to persuade Cruickshanks 
to come away, but he was a bold and ex- 
perienced floater, and laughed at their 
fears; nay, so utterly reckless was he, 
that, having now diminished the crazy ill- 
put-together raft he stood on, till it con- 
sisted of a few spars only, he employed 
himself in trying to catch at and save some 
haycocks belonging to the clergyman, 
which were floating past him. But, while 
his attention was so engaged, the flood 
was rapidly increasing, till, at last, even 
his dauntless heart became appalled at its 
magnitude and fury. ‘ A horse! a horse!’ 
he loud and anxiously cried ; ‘ Run for one 
of the minister’s horses, and ride in with 
a rope, else I must go with the stream.’ 
He was quickly obeyed, but ere a horse 
arrived, the flood had rendered it impos- 
sible to approach him. 

“ Seeing that he must abandon all hope 
of help in that way, Cruickshanks was 
now seen, as if summoning up all his re- 
solution and presence of mind, to make 
the perilous attempt of dashing through 
the raging current, with his frail and im- 
perfect raft. Grasping more firmly the 
iron-shod pole he held in his hand, called 
in floater’s language, a sting, he pushed 
resolutely into it: but he had hardly done 
so, when the violence of the water wrench- 
ed from his hold that which was all he had 
to depend on. A shriek burst from his 
friends, as they beheld the wretched raft 
dart off with him, down the stream, like 
an arrow from the bowstring. But the 
mind of Cruickshanks was no common 
one, to quail before the first approach of 
danger. He poised himself, and stood ba- 
lanced, with determination and self-com- 
mand in his eye, and no sound of fear, or 
of complaint, was heard to come from him. 
At the point where the burn met the ri- 
ver, in the ordinary state of both, there 
grew some trees, now surrounded by deep 
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and strong currents, and fat from the 
land. The raft took a direction towards 
one of these, and seeing the wide and tu- 
multuous waters of the Spey before him, 
in which there was no hope that his loose- 
ly connected logs could stick one moment 
together, he coolly prepared himself, and, 
collecting all his force into one well-timed 
and well-directed effort, he sprang, caught 
a tree, and clung among its boughs, whilst 
the frail raft hurried away from under his 
foot, was dashed into fragments, and scat- 
tered on the bosom of the waves. A shout 
of joy arose from his anxious friends, for 
they now deemed him safe; but he uttered 
noshoutinreturn. Every nerve wasstrain- 
ed to procure help. ‘ A boat!’ was the ge- 
neral cry, and some ran this way, and 
some that, to endeavour to procure one. 
** Tt was now between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening. A boat was speedi- 
ly obtained from Mr Gordon of Aberlour, 
and, though noone there was very expert in 
its use, it was quickly manned by people 
eager to save Cruickshanks from his pe- 
rilous situation. The current was too 
terrible about the tree to admit of their 
nearing it, so as to take him directly in- 
to the boat; but their object was to row 
through the smoother water, to such a 
distance as might enable them to throw a 
rope to him, by which means they hoped 
to drag him to the boat. Frequently did 
they attempt this, and as frequently were 
they foiled, even by that which was con- 
sidered as the gentler part of the stream, 
for it hurried them past the point whence 
they wished to make the cast of their 
rope, and compelled them to row up again 
by the side to start on each fresh adven- 
ture. Often were they carried so much 
in the direction of the tree, as to be com- 
pelled to exert all their strength to pull 
themselves away from him they would 
have saved, that they might avoid the vor- 
tex that would have caught and swept 
them to destruction. And often was poor 
Cruickshankstantalized with theapproach 
of help, which came but to add to the 
other miseries of his situation, that of the 
bitterest disappointment. Yet he bore all 
calmly. In the transient glimpses they 
had of him, as they were driven past him, 
they saw no blenching on his dauntless 
countenance,—they heard no reproach, no 
complaint, no sound, but an occasional 
short exclamation of encouragement to 
persevere in their friendly endeavours, 
But the evening wore on, and still they 
were unsuccessful. It seemed to them that 
something more than mere natural causes 
was operating against them. ‘ His hour 
is come!’ said they, as they regarded one 
another with looks of awe ; ‘ our struggles 
The courage and the hope 
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which had hitherto supported them began 
to fail, and the descending shades of night 
extinguished the last feeble sparks of both, 
and put an end to their endeavours. 

_ © Fancy alone can picture the horrors 
that must have crept on the unfortunate 
man, as, amidst the impenetrable dark- 
ness which now prevailed, he became 
aware of the continued increase of the 
flood that roared around him, by its gra- 
dual advance towards his feet, whilst the 
rain and the tempest continued to beat 
more and more dreadfully upon him. 
That these were long ineffectual in sha- 
king his collected mind, we know from 
the fact afterwards ascertained, that he 
actually wound up his watch while in this 
dreadful situation. But, hearing no more 
the occasional passing exclamations of 
those who had been hitherto trying to 
succour him, he began to shout for help 
ina voice that became every moment more 
long-drawn and piteous, as, between the 
gusts of the tempest, and borne over the 
thunder of the waters, it fell from time 
to time on the ears of his clustered friends, 
and rent the heart of his distracted wife. 
Ever and anon it came, and hoarser than 
before, and there was an occasional wild- 
ness in his note, and now and then a 
strange and clamorousrepetition fora time, 
as if despair had inspired him with an 
unnatural energy. DBut the shouts became 
gradually shorter, less audible, and less 
frequent, till at last their eagerly listening 
ears could catch them no longer. ‘ Is he 
gone!’ was the half-whispered question 
they put to one another, and the smother- 
ed responses that were muttered around 
but too plainly told how much the fears 
of all were in unison. 

“* What was that?’ cried his wife in 
delirious scream—‘ That was his whistle 
Theard!’ Shesaid truly. A shrill whistle, 
such as that which is given with the fingers 
in the mouth, rose again over the loud din 
of the deluge and the yelling of the storm. 
He was not yet gone. His voice was but 
cracked by his frequent exertions to make 
it heard, and he had now resorted to an 
easier mole of transmitting to his friends 
the certainty of his safety. For some time 
his unhappy wife drew hope from such 
considerations ; but his whistles, as they 
came more loud and prolonged, pierced the 
ears of his foreboding friends like the ill- 
omened cry of some warning spirit; and 
it may be matter of question whether all 
believed that the sounds they heard were 
really mortal. Still they came louder and 
clearer for a brief space; but at last they 
were heard no more, save in his frantic 
wife's fancy, who continued to start as if 
she still heard them, and to wander about, 
and to listen, when all but herself were 
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satisfied that she. could- never hear them 
again. ; 

“ Wet, and weary, and shivering with 
cold, was this miserable woman, when the 
tardy dawn of morning beheld her, strain- 
ing her eyeballs through the imperfect 
light, towards the trees where Cruick- 
shanks had been last seen. There was 
something there that looked like the figure 
of a man, and on that her eyes fixed. But 
those around ber saw, alas! too well, that 
what she fondly supposed to be her hus- 
band was but a bunch of wreck, gathered 
by the flood into one of the trees, for the 
one to which he clung had been swept 
away. 

* The body of poor Cruickshanks was 
found in the afternoon of the next day, on 
the Haugh of Dandaleith, some four or 
five miles below. As it had ever been his 
uniform practice to wind his watch up at 
night, and as it was discovered to be near- 
ly full wound when it was taken from his 
pocket, the fact of his having had self-pos- 
session enough to obey his usual custom, 
under circumstances so terrible, is as un- 
questionable as it is wonderful. It had 
stopt at a quarter of an hour past II 
o'clock, which would seem to fix that as 
the fatal moment when the tree was rent 
away, for when that happened, his strng- 
gles amidst the raging waves of the Spey 
must have been few and short. When 
the men, who had so unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to save him, were talking over 
the matter, and agreeing that no human 
help could have availed him, ‘ I’m think- 
in’ T could ha’ ta’en him oot,’ said a voice in 
the circle. All eyes were turned towards 
the speaker, and a general expression of 
contempt followed, for it was a boy of the 
name of John Rainey, a reputed idiot, 
from the foot of Belrinnes, who spoke. 
You!’ cried a dozen voices at once, 
‘what would you have done, you wise 
man ?’—* I wud hae tied an empty an- 
ker-cask to the end o’alang lang tow, an’ 
I wud hae floated it aff frae near aboot 
whar the raft was ta’en first awa’, an’ 
syne, ye see, as the stream teuk the raft 
till the tree, maybe she wud hae ta’en the 
eask there too,—an’ if Charley Cruick- 
shanks had ance gotten a haud o’ the rope,’ 
He would have finished, but his au- 
ditors were gone. They had silently slank 
away in different directions, one man alone 
having muttered, as he went, something 
about ‘ wisdom coming out of the mouths 
of fools.’ 





There is another tale of danger— 
but of reseue—farther down the 
Spey, in the plain of Rothes—almost 
equal to this in intense interest—that 
of the family of the Riachs, Mrs 
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Riach; the grandmother, Sir Thomas 
afterwards saw in her own cottage. 
How beautifallydoes he tell the 
meeting !—~ 

“She had her Bible in her hand, ap- 
parently the only wreck of property she 
had saved ; but in that she had found con- 
solation. Her soul had been already well 
attuned to affliction. In this her widow- 
ed state, she had recently lost her son,— 
and now nearly her all was gone ; for, 
when I visited her farm, not a vestige of 
new or of old crop was left. The house 
had indeed been built up, but the offices 
were still in ruins, a great ravine was dug 
out between them and the dwelling-house, 
the surface of the farm was reduced to 
one waste of devastation,—yet, with all 
this, pure religion had produced its effect, 
and the pale mild countenance of the wi- 
dow, lighted by a celestial smile, met me 
at her unpretending threshold, wearing 
the expression of Christian resignation and 
gratitude, for the merciful salvation which 
had been vouchsafed to her. There was no 
lisp of complaint,—every word she uttered 
was expressive of the deep sense she enter- 
tained of the goodness of that God, who is 
ever the widow’s friend, who had so won- 
derfully preserved herself and those whom 
she held most dear. One sight of that wo- 
man’s face, after having seen and heard 
the sum-total of her afflictions, was worth 
a volume of sermons. It is pleasing to 
think that her lot is cast on an estate 
where the hearts of both the manager and 
his constituent are too much fraught with 
the finer feelings of humanity not to shew 
the tenderest mercy towards the ‘ shorn 
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ewe, 


Asa relief to these deeply tragic, 
or tenderly pathetic tales, turn to the 
following humorous scene :— 


“ The haugh above the bridge of Low- 
er Craigellachie was very much cut up; 
and the house and nursery at the south 
end of the arch are gone. The widow 
of James Shanks, amidst the loss of her 
furniture, house, and her son’s garden- 
ground, lamented nothing so much as her 
deceased husband’s watch, and his fiddle, 
on the strings of which hung many a ten- 
der recollection. That fiddle, the dulcet 
strains of which, had come over her ‘ like 
the sweet south breathing upon a bed of 
violets,’ stealing the tender affections of 
her virgin heart, till they all centred on 
her Orpheus Mr James Shanks ; that fid- 
dle, to the sprightly notes of which she 
had so often jerked out her youthful limbs, 
and whirled round in the wild pirouette 
of the Highland fling, to the animating 
tune of Bogan-Lochan ; that fiddle, in fine, 
which had been the fiddle of her fancy, 
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from the heyday of her youth upwards, 
* was gone with the water, and was now, 
for aught she knew to the contrair, in 
Norrawa or Denmark!’ The grief of 
Mrs Shanks for the loss of this valued vio- , 
lin was more than I shall attempt to paint. 
Great artists often envelope the heads of 
their chief mourners in drapery, from a 
conscious inability to do justice to the pas- 
sion, and so must I hide the lachrymose 
head of Mrs Shanks. And how indeed 
shall I describe her joy, some days after- 
wards, when an idle loon, who had been 
wandering about the banks of the river 
* findin’ things,’ as he said himself, appear- 
ed before her astonished and delighted 
eyes, with the identical fiddle in his hands? 
The yell of Mrs Shanks was said, by those 
who heard it, to resemble the wild shriek 
with which her husband was wont to in- 
spire additional fury into the heels of the 
dancers, already excited by the power of 
his wonderful bow hand. She kissed and 
hugged the fiddle, and, as if its very con- 
tact had music in it, she laid hands on the 
astonished loon, and went a full round of 
the floor with him, ending with a fling 
that surprised every one. The fiddle had 
been found in the neighbourhood of Arn- 
dilly, whither it had merrily floated on 
the bosom of the waves. But what was 
yet infinitely more extraordinary, the 
watch, which had hung in a small bag, 
suspended by a nail to the post of her bed, 
was found,—watch, bag, post, and all,— 
near Fochabers, eight or ten miles below, 
and was safely restored to its overjoyed 
owner.” 


For some time past our interest 
has been so riveted to suffering and 
endangered human life, that we have 
almost forgotten inanimate objects, 
except in so far as they were agents 
instrumental in bringing about the 
catastrophes of the Tragedies or Co- 
médies Larmoyantes. But now we 
begin to long for the “ dingin’ doon 
oa brig.” The Spey and its tribu- 
taries have been sweeping away all 
this time many of a smaller size, that 
have sunk in their insignificance like 
broken bladders. -But now we can- 
not be far off the Bridge of Fo- 
chabers, which, we remember well, 
consisted, last time we had the plea- 
sure of passing along it, of fourarches, 
two of 95 feet, and two of 75 feet 
span, making a total water-way of 
340 feet. Ay, there itis! Lo! one 
vast undulating expanse of dark- 
brown water, from the foot of the 
hill of Beregan to the sea, two miles 
broad, and ten miles long, strewed 
with the floating wrecks of nature 
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and of indusiry, tufted tops of sub- 
merged trees, and roofs of houses, to 
which, here and there, miserable 
creaturesare seen clinging,and heard 
shrieking to the boats that are plying 


for their rescue on that maddening 
loch. It is now eight o'clock on the 
pees of August 4th, and the flood 
is 17 feet up on the bridge ; but 
while its great limbs magnificently 
bestride the roaring stream, which, 
disturbed by the opposing piers, 
closes round them in furious vortices, 
forming a high curved crest from 
bank to bank, rolling rapidly to the 
dizzy eye, and to the astounded ear 
loud as the thunder of heaven or the 
sea, the crowds of people, who had 


-been looking over the parapets at the 


wreck, carcasses of dead animals, and 
other bodies which were hurried 
through, have all run off to the south 
end, to see the Duke’s forester and 
his men drive piles for the protec- 
tion of the mound of approach. 


“Tt was now about twenty minutes 
past twelve o’clock—suddenly a crack, no 
wider than the cut of a sword, opened 
across the roadway, immediately over the 
second arch from the toll-house, about 
three yards before them, and backwards, 
parallel with the parapet. ‘ Good God !’ 
cried Mr Macewan, ‘ the bridge is falling ; 
run for your lives!’ With one ery of 
alarm, he and his companions sprang for- 
ward in the direction of Fochabers. The 
crack yawned wide ere Mr Russel, one of 
their number, could step across it. He 
leaped from the falling ruins, and alighted 
on that part which was yet firm, with one 
foot hanging behind him in vacancy. 
Down went the whole mass of the two 
arches next the left bank, falling with the 
loose, shattered, and cloudlike appearance 
of an avalanche, into the foaming surge be- 
low. For the fraction of a moment the 
furious stream was driven backwards with 
impetuous recoil, baring its channel to the 
very bottom, and again rushing onwards, 
its thundering roar proclaimed its victory, 
and not a vestige of the fallen fragments 
was to be seen. 

“ At the time the alarm was given, 
William Sivewright, mason ; John Cuth- 
bert, slater ; and John Anderson, a lame 
young man, only son of widow Anderson, 
the toll-keeper, were leaning over the pa- 
rapet wall. Mrs Anderson, and one of 
her daughters, had quitted the bridge only 
afew minutes before. She was sitting 


by the fire when she heard the terrible 
crash. ‘ Oh, my son! my son!’ exclaim- 
ed she, starting up, ‘ he’s gone ! he’s gone! 
my son! my son !|—I shall never see him 
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again!’ And, rushing out, she stared 
with a frenzied air on the frightful 
chasm, wildly repeating the same excla- 
mations. Some of those about her would 
have persuaded her that her son was on 
the other side of the river ; but the awful 
truth was too apparent to permit so well- 
meant a fraud to take effect. 

“*T saw them running and waving 
their hats,’ said Sivewright, when narra- 
ting the circumstances, ‘ but before I could 
guess what they meant, the parapet wall 
folded round before me, and parted from 
the roadway, which then seemed whole ; 
but, ere I had time to cry out, it was fall- 
ing in a thousand pieces, cracking end- 
long and across from the centre. I sprang 
sideways past Anderson and Cuthbert, 
and leaped from fragment to fragment of 
the falling roadway, as if I had been 
flying. When I reached the rock I was 
blind for a moment; and, when I reco- 
vered and looked around, Anderson and 
Cuthbert were gone. In my confusion, 
I had not at first seen Cuthbert, who 
now appeared crossing the road. I con- 
gratulated him on his escape, and asked 
him the particulars. ‘“ When the brig 
begud to fa’,” said he, “ I made a jump to 
get past, but the shake jostled me ower to 
the tither parapet—a stane struck me, 
and the road gaed awa’ beneath my feet. 
I then made a claught wi’ my hands at 
the gravel.” Luckily for him, it was 
nearly as hard as a rock, though he did 
leave the mark of his fingers in it. “ When 
I made the loup,” continued Cuthbert, 
*‘ poor Anderson made a claught at the 
tail o’ my coat. He missed it, and fell 
on his back. The parapet wall tumbled 
doon aboot him, an’ I never saw him 
again.” The poor youth’s body was found 
in the evening, about a quarter of a mile 
below, lying on his back, his greatcoat 
entangled among some brushwood, and 
his hands held up, as if to save himself.’ 

** The shriek that spread along both 
banks of the river, when the bridge fell, 
was loud and agonizing. People ran in 
all directions, clamorously enquiring for 
friends and relatives. Signals and shouts 
were exchanged from either bank, to tell 
of the safety of individuals, and many 
were the joyous recognitions that took 
place. The Duke rode in great anxiety 
to the bridge ; but, on seeing Lord Saltoun 
and Mr Grant on the opposite bank, he 
waved his hat and gave them a hearty 
cheer. During the afternoon, the people 
crowded to the spot from all quarters, 
and many could not be persuaded that 
the * Brig o’ Spey’ had actually fallen, 
until they beheld its ruins with ‘ their 
ain een.’” 


We haye now, by quotations, ab- 
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stracts, arid abridgements of Sir Tho- 
mas’s volume, and by occasional de- 
scription or remark of our own, 
given our readers, we presume, a full 
and clear conception of the might 
and majesty, the pride and peril, of 
the Great Moray Floods. A thousand 
humorous incidents, affecting or stri- 
king illustrations of general nature, 
and of individual character, are scat- 
tered over the work, which it is im- 

ossible for us to collect. The 
ove of property in poor people is, 
from the necessities of their condi- 
tion, strong as that of life, and in 
people not absolutely poor, passion- 
ate from the endearing thoughts and 
feelings that cling to objects in them- 
selves valueless, but, from associa- 
tions stretching deep and far into the 
soul, above all price. Many facts 
proving this truth are narrated by 
Sir Thomas ina philosophical spirit, 
but simply and without parade. One 
old gentleman of the name of M‘In- 
tosh, after getting hold “o’ something 
he wad hae done ill wantin’,” risked 
hislife tosave his “specs.” “ Trouth,” 
said he to Sir Thomas, “ I cou’dna 
see to read my Bible without them 
—and mair nor that, they were silver 
specs, sent me hame in a present 
frae my son, the Yepiscopal meenister 
in Canada.” One of the sufferers in 
the Streens, the morning after the 
flood, had his heart nearly broken by 
the fate of his great store-chest. He 
saw it settled on an opposite bank. 
But while looking at it with longing 
eyes, a remorseless eddy swept it 
away ; and after having run the peril- 
ous gauntlet of rocks that lined its 
way thither, it was found afterwards, 
with only an inch in thickness of the 
outer part of the meal moistened, 
about twenty-seven miles below, at 
the mouth of the Findhorn. But it 
fell into the hands of the Philistines 
—the only instance of theft recorded 
—and crowdy from that chest never 
cheered the hearts of its former 
owner’s family more. Francis Gibb, 
from whose farm fifteen acres were 
swept, observing that the flood was 
making rapid encroachments on a 
hill, (and it thought nothing of eating 
away, in a few hours, three or four 
hundred feet of bank and brae,) on 
the brow of which he had some bee- 
hives, determined to attempt remo- 
ving them; an attempt most peril- 
ous, from the falling precipices, The 
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pecs cracked beneath his feet—but 
e seized on one hive, and with one 
bound cleared the chasm, just as the 
whole mass was quenching its smo- 
king fragments in the flood below. 
A woman, who, with her husband 
and family, narrowly escaped from 
their falling house, was chiefly dis- 
tressed by the loss of a tubful of 
clothes. “It just sailed out o’ the 
door,” said she, with a melancholy 
face, “ and was whamled afore my 
very twa een!” <A worthy black- 
smith, named Maclean, was nearly 
drowned, by remaining to attend to 
a favourite sow, that was about to 
have an accouchement. She kept her 
reckoning to a minute—and the flood 
had so inundated the sty in which 
the fat lady was about to lie in, that 
her loving master had to carry her 
up stairs to his own bed, where, at the 
very height of the Great Moray Flood, 
she presented him witha beautiful lit- 
ter of promising young pigs, squeak- 
ing in the storm. These, with the mo- 
ther, who was doing as well as could 
be expected, and who it was abso- 
lutely necessary should be kept quiet, 
he conveyed to the garret. But had 
it not been for the timely interrup- 
tion of James Edwards, shoemaker, 
Neptune would have been too much 
for Vulcan. A poor woman, an in- 
dustrious little shopkeeper, in telling 
the story of her woes, pathetically 
said, “ We had eneuch ado to escape 
to the braeside. It took eight o’ the 
stoutest men in the haill country, wi’ 
the risk o’ their lives, to get oot my 
kist. We syne saw the waters rise 
ower the eaves o’ our thatch, an’ that 
was the way that a’ things was till 
ten o’clock neist morning, when we 
came back, an’ fund that a’ the sma’ 
kinkind o’ articles had been floated 
out o’ the back wundo. But waur 
nor a’ that, the haill o’ Tam’s goods, 
tea, sugar, an’ siclike, war a’ gane, 
and the sugar a’ melted!” One cu- 
rious couple, a Mr and Mrs Yates, 
amused Sir Thomas by a specimen 
of conjugal branglement, as he asked 
them to narrate their misfortunes. 
When a question was put, the wo- 
man opened her mouth to reply, like 
an impatient turkey, but before she 
could get out half-a-dozen words, 
she was silenced by thesharp “ Haud 
yere tongue, woman!” of her hus- 
band, who proceeded to deliver the 
response himself with the gravity of 
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an oracle. He told of a small lake 
in his farm, which, he assured Sir 
Thomas, contains a ploughman, his 
plough, and a yoke of oxen. The 
man was ploughing in the very field 
where Mr and Mrs Yates were then 
reaping, when, scared by a thunder- 
storm, the animals galloped off with 
plough and man into the loch. As 
the oxen are always heard bellow- 
ing in bad weather, their tremendous 
routings on the 3d and 4th of August, 
-quoth the Baronet slyly, may be 
imagined. A cowherd-boy who slept 
in a house that was swept away, be- 
ing asked if he had lost any thing, 
“ Ay,” replied he, “ I lost twa sarks, 
and ane o’ them was clean too!” In 
one scene of imminent danger, where 
peats in black masses, firewood, poul- 
try,and pigs, were all tumbling along, 
every now and then the young fellows 
were dashing in, and hauling out 
huge pigs by the hind legs, or plun- 
ing up to the neck after some other 
ee or dead objects. One strapping 
hizzie who had leapt out of bed up 
to the hips in water, mistaking the 
matter entirely, bawled out, “ The 
water ’s bilin’!” In the midst of a 
terrified group of grown daughters, 
who were hanging around her, in a 
house at Ballater, a place of some re- 
sort and fashion, one lady clung to her 
worthy husband, and their dear papa, 
till the good man, who was rather 
corpulent, had been nearly pressed 
down into the water, by the weight 
of their unitedembraces. “Call you 
this a watering place?” exclaimed 
he, as he shook himself free from 
them on reaching a dry spot; “ if you 
catch me coming a-watering again 
this gate, Pll alloo ye to mak a water- 
kelpie 0’ me.” In one house, when 
all the inmates were expecting no- 
thing but death, the water being se- 
veral feet deep in the room, auld 
Jean Stronach, fourscore years of 
age, sat the whole night, “ amid a’ 
the jostling, wi’ a clockin’ hen and a 
wheen chuckens in her apron. Some 
ane said till her, that she might hae 
ither things in her mind thanahen and 
chuckens, when she was on the brink 
of yeternity. ‘ Poor things,’ quo’ Jean, 
* I cudna think o’ lettin’ them be 
drooned!’” Another of the doleful 
rty “ clam up the lumm, an’ pat 
er head oot at the tap, wi’ her face 
as black as a suttyman’s. ‘ Oh! 
Jamie Mill, Jamie Mill, cried she, 
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‘ ye’re the blythest sight that ever I 
saw !’—* Keep us a’, is that you, 
Maggy?’ quo’ Jamie Mill; ‘ weel, 
I’ve seen blyther sights than you are 
at this precious moment ; but, black 
though ye be, I maun hae ye oot 0’ 
that.” Poor Jeanie Stronach lost five 
o’ her chuckens, as they were drag- 
gin’ her oot through the water into 
the boat.” 

The loss of human life was not 
great. Besides the deaths already 
mentioned, one of the most afflicting 
was that of Mr William Williamson, 
butcher, of George Street, Aberdeen. 
He was riding between Kenmay and 
Monymusk, when his horse started 
at some wreck that was floating on 
the road, near a bridge then com- 


letely flooded over, by the Bank of 


on. The animal leaped over the 
end of the bridge, and disappeared 
with his rider in the stream, then ra- 
ging along 10 feet deep. His com- 
panion was Mr George Williamson, 
grandson and nameson of the great 
cattle-dealer so called, well known at 
every market, from Jolin o’ Groat’s 


House to Smithfield, by the name of 


Stately. With a bravery not often 

aralleled, he stripped and leaped 
into the furious flood, diving for his 
friend in alldirections. He got hold 
of the rein and dragged out the horse; 
but his rider was irrecoverably lost. 
This, says Sir Thomas, is perhaps the 
most gallant action I have to notice; 
and Mr George Williamson would 
indeed richly merit some distinguish- 
ed mark of the approbation of his 
fellow men. Mr Alexander Don, as- 
sistant schoolmaster of Strathdon, on 
his return from a visit to his relatives 
at Drumblade, reached the Bank of 
the Don, about a quarter of a mile 
below the church. Within a few 
yards of the ford there was a wooden 
bridge, along which he might have 
passed with perfect safety, for it re- 
mained uninjured throughout the 
whole flood. But a strange infatua- 
tion seems to have come over him, 
and pushing his horse into the water 
without a moment’s pause, both were 
engulfed. His body, found about 
an hour afterwards, was carried to 
the house of a poor old woman, but 
she resolutely resisted its passing 
across her threshold. The poor crea- 
ture was overwhelmed by the super- 
stitious dread, by no means uncom- 
mon, that the admission of a drowned 
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person into her house was certain to 
be followed by some fearful calami- 
ty. At last she consented to admit 
it, on condition of its being carried 
three times round her dwelling. But 
the charm was but half effectual; 
for during the night the flood swept 
off her cottage, though the poor old 
crone escaped with life. Another 
life was lost in the Don, in a yet more 
foolish manner than that of the school- 
master. A blacksmith undertook, for 
a bet, to swim across the flooded ri- 
ver, near the Mason-lodge of Glen- 
kindy; but had hisstrength been that 
of Hercules, it would have availed 
him nothing in such a stream. He 
was whelmed beneath the raging bil- 
lows, and sunk to rise no more. If 
he who tempted him to so awful a 
provocation of Providence, says Sir 
Thomas, has any human feeling in 
his bosom, I should say with Dou- 
glas, that “ happy in my mind was he 
who died.” 

Of animals the destruction must 
have been great. The horses we read 
of displayed wonderful strength and 
sagacity in securing their own pre- 
servation under the most desperate 
circumstances—so, we do not doubt, 
after their own instincts, did the 
clumsy cows and the silly sheep. Yet 
the rivers were bloated with car- 
casses. We read, indeed, of the death 
but of a single cow—* John Geddes’s 
cow”’—and “ the thrawsome brute,’ 
as he said himself, “ was droon’d by 
her ain obstinacy, for she wad gang 
nae gait but what she liket.” After 
the fiood of the Lossie, a hillock was 
found covered with the dead and mu- 
tilated bodies of an immense num- 
ber of moles, mice, rabbits, partridges, 
and hares, which had been trodden 
into the mire by the hoofs of some 
affrighted and restless colts driven 
there for shelter. Many thousands of 
hares, and rabbits too, were drowned 
among the furzy patches of ground 
overflowed by the Spey—and singu- 
lar enough, and to us a fact new in 
the natural history of these animals, 
on the subsiding of the flood, numbers 
of rabbits were, on different river 
sides, found alive high up among the 
branches of trees. 

Sir Thomas is decidedly of opinion 
that these floods greatly exceeded 
that of the year 1768, or any other in 
tradition. Old Mr Macintosh of Cuil- 


liachan assured the Baronet that he 
well remembered the great flood of 
1782, or rather, as Sir Thomas sus- 
pected, that of 1768—but that any 
thing like the rain or flood of the 3d 
or 4th of August he had never seen 
by five or six feet—“ no, nor any one 
of the oldest people in the glen”—he 
himself being the “oldest inhabitant.” 
This, considering that the Findhorn 
filled then the whole width of the 
glen,wasa most prodigious difference. 
At the Rock of Sourden, where the 
width from the site of the old castle 
of Aikenwalls, on the right bank, to 
the hill on the left of the pass, is 237 
feet, the Spey was 20 feet 10 inches 
above its ordinary level, and 15 inches 
above the mark made to record its rise 
in the Great Flood of 1768. Even 15 
inches is a great difference over so 
extensive a space. But the real dif- 
ference was, in all probability, far 
more ; for in 60 years a great change 
must have taken place in the depth 
and capacity of the river’s bed, espe- 
cially in a pass of this kind, where 
there must be a great rush at all 
times when the river is full. Indeed, 
any given quantity of rain must now 
produce a much greater flood than 
it could have done before the coun- 
try became so highly improved. For- 
merly the rain was either evaporated 
on the hill side, or sucked up by an 
arid or aspongy soil, before so much 
could coalesce as to form a rill. But 
when we consider the number of 
open cuts made to dry hill-pasture, 
the numerous bogs reclaimed by 
drainage, the ditches of enclosure late- 
ly constructed, and the long lines of 
roads formed with side drains and 
cross conduits, we shall find, that of 
late years, the country has been 
covered with a perfect network, to 
catch and concentrate the rain as it 
falls, and to hurry it off in accumu- 
lated tributes to the next stream. In 
all this we perfectly agree with Sir 
Thomas; yet, as many brave men 
lived before Agamemnon, of whom 
we know nothing, because there was 
no Homer to sing their deeds, so 
haply may there have been floods in 
the olden time in the province of 
Moray, as illustrious as those of the 
3d and 4th of August 1829, the me- 
mory of which has perished, because 
there was no Sir Thomas Lauder 
Dick to record their achievements. 
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For the relief of some of the many 
miseries caused by these floods, a 
considerable fund has been raised, 
called the Subscription Flood Fund, 
which is particularly appropriated to 
the destitute sufferers in the county 
of Elgin. On February 20th, 1830, it 
amounted to nearly L.1500,and owed 
much to the charitable zeal of Mr 
Isaac Forsyth of Elgin, Secretary to 
the Elgin Central Committee of Ma- 
nagement. His labours, we are told, 
have been unremitting and unwea- 
ried; and they cannot fail, says Sir 
Thomas, to secure him a yet more 
honourable, though perhaps less ex- 
tended fame, than rewarded his de- 
ceased brother, Joseph, author of the 
admirable and scholarlike Tour in 
Italy. The London Morayshire Club 
were the first to set the example of 
a subscription ; and though the relief 
afforded by L.1500 to upwards of 
3000 sufferers (as appears by Mr 
Forsyth’s statement) must have been 
but small, yet, under his judicious 
management, and that of other hu- 
mane and thoughtful men, it was 
well-timed; and to virtuous and 
grateful poverty there is a point of 
need when there is much blessing in 
a mite. 

We had not room to give a narra- 
tive of the noble exertions of the 
Findhorn boatmen during the Floods. 
Forty of these fine fellows were en- 
gaged in the perilous work of mercy ; 
and not one of them received, or 
wished to receive, a shilling*for their 
services, by which many lives were 
saved. But L.20 (it will require 
L.60) have been set aside as the 
foundation of a small sum, for the 
purpose of procuring a silver medal 


for each man, with his name and ser- 
vices engraven on it; which, with 
an honest pride, on festive or solemn 
occasions, could be displayed by him- 
self and his descendants, as a proof 
of his merits and of the public ap- 
probation, and hence become a sti- 
mulus, in the little circle of his con- 
nexions and acquaintances, to emu- 
late his good conduct, and thus, in a 
certain degree to elevate the charac- 
ter of this class of the people. 

We have little more to say, except 
that we wish Sir Thomas, in a new 
edition—and there will be many edi- 
tions of this book—would try to give 
a statement of the amount of loss 
and injury done by these Floods. We 
wished to do so ourselves from the 
various items scattered up and down 
the volume; but we got confused, 
not being so fond of figures as Joseph 
Hume, who shewed his skill in arith- 
metic, and his scrupulous accuracy 
to the very fraction of a farthing, 
more conspicuously in that famous 
Greek affair than in all his appear- 
ances put together in Parliament. 
At the conclusion of the volume, Sir 
Thomas gives us an admirable sum- 
mary of the general effects which the 
Floods have produced on the ancient 
province of Moray, the chief theatre 
of their operation. He shews him- 
self thoroughly versed in statistics ; 
and we conclude with hinting to him, 
that he could not more honourably 
and usefully employ his talents and 
his knowledge than in the composi- 
tion of some important work on the 
condition and resources of that beau- 
tiful province, its antiquities and tra- 
ditions, the customs and the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, 
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THE REIGNING VICE, BOOK VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Epvucation, when properly conducted, the greatest earthly cortective of Selfish- 
ness. — Where it has failed of a beneficial effect, every man must commence a course 
of discipline for himself. —Self-knowledge must precede reformation.—It will shew 
us that there is a great moral fault in the constitution of our nature.—As a motive 
to correct this, we must consider how incompatible it is with our situation in the 
universe, and with our duties to God and man, 


As, lured by wealth, the trembling miner braves 
The grave-like perils of unfathom’d caves, 

With feeble lamp the dark’ning depth explores, 
Or hails the gleam of unexpected ores; 

From noisome vapours panting turns away, 

And now with joy returns to upper day; 

So I with anxious toil my paths have wrought 
Through the long veins and galleries of thought; 
So, tired with evil’s noxious breath, I rise 

To purer air, and bless the opening skies. 


Oh, do not think my satire lends its aid 
God’s noblest work to lessen and degrade! 
Who dares to write on such an impious plan, 
Himself deserves not to be rank’d as man, 
No! To exalt his nature I would try, 
Shew the disease to point the remedy, 
And but expose the deeply-seated ill, 
To prove it cureless by all mortal skill! : 
Nor think I seek Religion’s aid sublime 
To swell the cadence of a sounding rhyme ; 
If poetry be fiction, I disclaim 
The worthless glory of a poet’s name. 
But Poetry is Truth. Her piercing eye 
Sees all things in their primal essence lie. 
Ere one bright world in yonder concave glow’d 
Her voice in still communion dwelt with God; 
When Light and Order rose from chaos dim, 
Raptured she sung Creation’s morning hymn. 
And, when the night of all things darkens round, 
Her solemn close shall Nature’s requiem sound. 
Then who shall dare confound her awful power 
With the light meteor of an idle hour? 
If she deceive, all Nature is deceit, 
And Truth exists not, if she prove a cheat. 


O Education! Destiny below, 
Stamp of the soul, decree of joy or woe, 
What grief were spared, didst thou conspire to bless, 
Not join in league with early selfishness! 
Forth from ourselves, while new-born reason sleeps, 
Like Eve of old, Temptation smiling creeps, 
And, scarce contented with our native stain, 
In childhood’s Eden ruins us again. 
Ah, then, when Reason first begins to wake, 
And feel the fetters that she cannot break, 
Queen of a realm, all anarchy, all storm, 
A wild dominion that she did not form, 
How sad the scene that asks her stern control! 
Gigantic Habit lords it o’er the soul ; 
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Here a rude passion, there a rooted vice, 

Pride, the worst slave, and blind dull Prejudice, 
Then, if she look not for superior aid 

From Him, whose voice the winds and waves obey’d, 
She but ascends her tottering throne too late, 

Like Rome’s last monarchs, crown’d in empty state. 
Oh, then! if manhood’s sad and sober truth 

Must quite unteach the lessons of our youth, 

If all the future must unlive the past, 

And slow unravel what was twined in haste, 

If, on the soul, of images imprest 

The first be deepest, timely stamp the best! 

Say, in a home, where heavenly Wisdom guides, 
Where Duty regulates, and Love presides,— 
Where by no heart a selfish joy is known, 

And all weep most for sorrows not their own,— 
Where thorns and roses form one wreath, to dress 
The brow of calm domestic Happiness, 

Could base Self-love an air congenial find, 

Or, as she now enslaves, enslave the mind ? 

From the dove’s nest can birds of prey take wing, 
Or Winter follow on the steps of Spring ? 

But thou, whose course from youth has been awry, 
Rouse all thy powers,—To yield were but to die! 
For thee, though harsher discipline remains, 

More glorious wreaths shall crown thy sterner pains. 
Wouldst thou rebuild thy heart, all pride o’erthrown, 
First lay Self-knowledge as the corner-stone. 

Of things above thee, what can be reveal’d, 

If all within thee be a world conceal’d? 

His bosom’s eye shall vainly lifted be 

To see his God, himself who cannot see. 

Why shrink from deeper scrutiny within, 

If not from trembling consciousness of sin ? 

If man’s pure soul were Virtue’s genial soil, 

To trace her myriad paths were pleasant toil, 

To range her flowers, her thousand fruits partake, 
Without one fear the lurking asp to wake. 

How oft for this we lonely hours should spend, 
Shut out the world, exclude our dearest friend, 
Turn with dull ear from Flattery’s sweetest lays, 
To listen to our heart’s sincerer praise, 

Forsake the sciences, ourselves to scan, 

And shut our books to read the inward man! 


Thou, who to mortals art as truth sincere, 
Bold as the ocean, fetterless as air, 
If to explore thyself thou art not brave, 
I brand thee coward, hypocrite, and slave! 
Coward, who dar’st not face the worst within ; 
Slave—to thy passions and thy ruling sin; 
Hypocrite—smiling o’er thy bosom’s load, 
Thou deep dissembler to thyself and God! 
Eternal contradiction, living lie, 
Whose words confess what all thy deeds deny! 
Thy heart still blinded, while thy lips allow 
That life’s prime wisdom is thyself to know! 
Wherefore distinguish’d at so rich expense 
From brutes, by forethought, reason, judgment, sense, 
If, with all powers to know, decide, discern, 
Thou canst not meditate, and wilt not learn ? 
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Be, then,a man! Thy inmost heart dissect! 
—What law shall fix us, or what light direct ? 
Shall godlike Wisdom for our guide be had? 

One touch of Passion sends her raving mad. 
Morality ?—Alas! the doting sage 

Is almost grown inaudible from age! 

Philosophy ‘—Behold, to thread the maze, 

A thousand Mentors point a thousand ways! 

Let spiders veil thy philosophic shelf; 

Each sage’s system but reflects himself! 

If what thou shouldst be Solitude impart, 

Society shall shew thee what thou art; 

Headlong in action, though in reas’ning cool, 
Wise in the closet, in the world a fool. 

Thy rule of life shall self-indulgence be ?— 

Is that a rule which veers with all we see? 

How ready thou to cry—* I’m fix’d as fate 

To love eternal, or eternal hate!” 

A week’s eternity your passions prove, 

Then love is hatred, hatred turns to love. 

You hunt an insect for its crimson hue, 

And, when ’tis caught, you weep it is not blue. 
How vain, how mutable, is that which draws 

Its laws from will, and not its will from laws! 
Shall the world lead us ?—What! vile custom’s slave! 
That moon, that weathercock, that dancing wave ? 
Which shifts from age to age with strange caprice, 
The reigning virtue, or the modish vice ? 

See Sparta deck her cunning thieves with fame, 
The sot and lecher she consigns to shame ; 

We hang the thief, and call him all that’s base, 
While sots and lechers strut abroad in lace! 

Shall that teach us, which still untaught appears 
By the hard schooling of six thousand years ? 
What, then, shall guide us on our devious road ?— 
The everlasting oracles of God! 

These, these alone, ne’er gloss the front of vice, 
Descend to pride, or warp to prejudice ; 

To human passions make no fond appeal, 

Flatter no frailty, and no truth conceal, 

Strip off impartial all exterior things, 

Addressing men as men, not clowns, or kings; 

To whose straight rule all mortal deeds brought near 
Must bend, or break, or shew how wide they err ; 
Be these thy path, thy guide, thy lamp, thy test, 
Thence turn the day upon thy darkling breast. 

As air, within a half-enlighten’d room, 

Seems pure till sunbeams penetrate the gloom, 
Then, where the rays in pencill’d columns stream, 
A thousand atoms mingle in the beam, 

So pure may seem thy bosom’s atmosphere ; 

Let in Truth’s lustre—Lo! what specks appear! 
That faults you have, you haply, then, allow, 

But yet canst guess not whence they come, or how; 
You view them simply in themselves as sin, 

And not as signs of something worse within. 

Go then, thy lust, thy avarice, remove, 

Extinguish all—yet leave behind Self-love ; 

By partial reformation only fed, 

The master-sin still rears its monstrous head. 
How vain to pluck away the deadly fruit, 

Or prune the branches, while untouch’d the root! 
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The + mehr pangs that all the frame convulse, 
The fluttering breath, flush’d cheek, or failing pulse, 
What skill’d physician will begin with these, 

Nor pierce at once the seat of the disease ? 

What! shall we thus the body’s ills explore 

Nor probe the soul’s diseases to their core; 

To blind dull chance the spirit’s welfare trust, 

Yet weigh each atom of this heap of dust ; 

Pore with minutest eye on vein and skin, 

Nor turn the mental microscope within ! 

Think not, though milder symptoms cheat the sight, 
If slight the tokens, the disease is slight. 

The soul’s o’erflowings only serve to shew 

The fountain’s fulness, not its depth below. 

Say, can the weeds, that mark the billows’ line, 
Fathom the ocean, or its power confine ? 

Though halcyon Peace now walk the charméd waves, 
Their calmness smiles above a thousand graves. 
Know ye, if once the elements engage, 

What awful ruin waits upon their rage ? 

Shall the sheathed sword its scabbard ever keep, 
Or judge ye Passion’s waking from her sleep ? 

Has not, at times, when fierce temptation fired, 
And treacherous opportunity conspired, 

A flash just trembled o’er thy passion’s source, 

And darkly hinted at its fearful force ? 





No longer, then, the outward signs correct, 
But reach the very heart of the defect. 
Seek arms against Self-love. Devoutly scan 
Thy proper part in Heaven’s stupendous plan, 
And, in the mirror of thy soul, descry 
Thy present use, thy future destiny. 


Void of self-knowledge, every mortal sees 
Objects proportion’d in inverse degrees. 
Self is the hugest thing in heaven or earth ;— 
What line can take its height, its depth, its girth ? F 
That vast eclipse, that mountain, which upsprings 
To raise the soul and dwarf all other things, 
To which creation seems an idle thought, 
Archangels atoms, and the Godhead naught. 
Impious !—Reverse the scheme! Let God be all! 
Down, down, thyself—to dust, to nothing fall ! 
Still we forget that objects, which appear 
Small in the distance, may be vast when near, 
That, seen afar no bigger than an ant, 
An elephant is still an elephant. 
With all Self-love’s false logic we discuss D 
What the relation objects bear to us ; 
But what relation we to them may bear 
Ne’er tasks our judgment, never claims our care, 
Where’er we move, to our deluded view, 
Still with us moves the world’s horizon too, 
And to himself, each, like a ship at sea, 
Seems the sole centre of infinity. 
Important fool! and does thy dulness dream 
All creatures made for thee, not thou for them ? 
Dost thou, between the cradle and the hearse, 
Colossus-like, bestride the universe ? 
From Nature’s boundless system shouldst thou drop, 
Think’st thou, vain dust, Creation’s wheels will stop ? 
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Behold yon anthill! See the living soil 

Swarm thick, and ferment with unceasing toil! 

“ What’s this to me?” you cry, and view with scorn 
The tiny heroes of a grain of corn—— 

To angel eyes, if such our ball behold, 

Seem we, who strive for sceptres, scarfs, and gold. 
Subtract an emmet from yon countless heap— 
Say, cease the rest to bustle, toil, and creep? 

Poor breathing speck, as little thou’lt be miss’d, 
When thou and thine are struck from Being’s list! 
Come forth! Come forth! diffuse thyself abroad | 
Scan air, earth, ocean, all the works of God! 

All insect life, all bestial, human see, 

Go, finite being, grasp infinity ! 

Survey the midnight Heaven ! In Fancy’s car 

Pass every planet, every fixéd star : 

Yet farther, farther still advance thy powers, 
Where what seem clouds are systems vast as ours; 
Proceed, till all we see has left thy sight ;— 

Then through new systems wheel thy endless flight! 
See boundless space uncounted worlds unfold, 

See countless worlds unnumber’d tribes uphold ! 
Then drop to earth, and ask thy single sou 

Its due proportion to the mighty whole! 


Sure Angels laugh, if heavenly beings can, 
To see the pompous nothingness of man. 
The Earth !—ridiculous and monstrous pride } 
As if there were no other earth beside ! 
The World !—as if the only world it were, 
That spins in space, or claims its Maker’s care ! 
Our System !—Grant the moon is all our own, 
Were sun, stars, planets, made for us alone ? 
Our System !—Let the spiders on a beam 
Boast house and furniture all made for them! 
Pry through thy wondrous tubes—in vision rise 
A few leagues nearer to the peopled skies ! 
Discover a new star! To thee ’tis new! 
And thou mayst think thou didst create it too! 
View and review it—Art thou now more wise ? 
*Tis but a silver spangle in thine eyes! 
Give it a title, yea, a monarch’s name ; 
Think you it shines more bright with conscious fame ? 


Yet stop not here; ’tis not enough to view 
Thy littleness—observe thy grandeur too! 
Thyself as mortal, as immortal, scan, 
And learn the meanness, majesty of man! 
As the small pool reflects the boundless sky, 
Its depths impure th’ unsullied vault on high, 
Thy breast, though mean, to God and Nature given, 
Is capabie to be a mirror’d Heaven. 
Part of a mighty scheme thou still mayst be, 
And, link’d to that, partake its dignity. 
Wouldst thou be wise ?—Thy proper office learn; 
Glorious ?—Thy rank on being’s scale discern! 
What in its sphere shines forth with brightest grace, 
Is but a splendid error out of place. 
The post of honour is thy native state, 
Fulfilling life’s great purpose thou art great. 
Ask you that purpose ?—To thyself attend, 
Observe thy means, and thence deduce their end ; 
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Do Nature’s bidding; trace with careful eyes 
What best befits thy lofty faculties. 





Thou mine of wealth, thou treasure-house of power ! 
Fraught with thine own and with Creation’s dower ! 
Whose reason, like th’ imperial bird, can clasp 
All Nature’s lightnings in its forceful grasp ! 
Thou, who dost enter Life’s august abode, 
Hung round with great memorials of thy God! 
If to some end the sacred thrift of Heaven, 
To meanest things the meanest gift has given, 
Think’st thou on thee her treasures so profuse 
Were wildly lavish’d for thy own mean use, 
Mere mortal toys of vanity or vice, 
Slaves of thy will, and toys of thy caprice ? 
Wilt thou than brutes no nobler office crave, 
To get thy kind, and fertilize thy grave ? 
For obvious ends thy body was design’d, 
But to what purpose serves th’ immortal mind ? 
Look where we may, all Nature’s wheels and springs 
Employ their functions on congenial things. 
With matter our material part must blend ; 
To outward forms our outward senses tend. 
To kindred objects let the spirit fly ! 
Eternal—let it grasp Eternity ; 
Invisible—converse with things unseen ; 
An inward tenant—turn its gaze within ; 
A Spirit—to the Fount of being tend, 
And, born of Deity, to God ascend ! 
Behold then, Man, thy proper station given, 
A link between the uniyerse and Heaven ! 
See to their several spheres thy powers assign’d, 
Thy heart to God, thy actions to mankind ! 
Image of God, thy glorious lot fulfil, 
To know and to obey th’ Eternal Will! 
Heir of the world, thy use, thy office know,— 
Full, to impart, receiving, to bestow, 
On man whate’er on thee the Heavens bestow’d, 
On beasts protection—give back all to God. 
An insulated thing, behold thee poor, 
Rich, if thou swell and share the general store ; 
Mean in thyself, not in relation mean, 
The least link ’s glorious of the mighty chain! 
Die to thyself! To others greatly live! 
And learn the lessons God and Nature give! 
See all things here to others’ good conduce, 
Reflect their beauty, or impart their use : 
Heaven drops the balmy rain; the bounteous shower 
Refreshes earth; earth nourishes the flower ; 
The flower perfumes the breeze that sweeps the lea ; 
The breezes waft the fragrant bliss to thee ;— 
Be thine to bid it from thy bosom rise, 
In grateful incense to its native skies ! 
All things below are like the dewdrop given, 
Which, Heaven-descended, is exhaled to Heaven. 
Shall God’s own image mar th’ eternal plan, 
And all be liberal, all diffused, but Man ? 
Say, is it fit, thou Heart of all we see, 
That Nature’s circulation stop with thee ? 
Rise, yield, adore, and thy unsealéd eye 
Thy just gradation shall at length descry ; 
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Nor only clearer as it inward bends, 

But more far-seeing as it outward tends. 
Self sinks diminish’d, others rise in view; 
The motive changed, the object alters too. 


To common life these principles apply. 
Nor rest content with barren theory. 
God’s light’shall be thy guide, his Word thy rule ; 
Events thy teachers, and the world thy school. 
Behold, one solemn lesson these impart— 
The silent self-denial of the heart. 
To all, to each, the day revolving brings 
Its hourly troubles and its insect stings ; 
If fairly met, they bring their own reward, 
But pain pursues their selfish disregard. 
Like noxious weeds, they wound the timid clasp, 
But lose their venom in a firmer grasp. 
Face then the worst; no weak excuse pursue ; 
One only standard set before thy view : 
If on two sides a duty binding be, 
Another’s negligence acquits not thee. 
Nor seek from stoic pride relief to gain,— 
You lose a pleasure in avoiding pain. 
Where interest leagues with right, beware of wrong, 
Guard most thy weakness where thou seem’st most strong ; 
Where the carved lion frown’d, Amorium’s wall 
Before the Saracen was first to fall. 


Wait not for high achievements ; if you hoard, 
You rust the edge of Duty’s temper’d sword. 
’Twere worse than madness trifles to despise, 
Since but by faint degrees we sink or rise. 

Small cares than great ’tis harder to sustain,— 

If it be harder, ’tis more glorious then. 

What makes most shew is rarely most of use, 

As double blossoms cannot fruit produce. 

Judge not of actions by their mere effect, 

Dive to the centre and the cause detect. 

Great deeds from meanest springs may take their course, 
And smallest virtues from a mighty source. 

False strength the soul from action’s fever draws, 
Thrives on its own or on mankind’s applause ; 
But he, who calmly smiling suffers here 

The settled sorrow of the daily tear, 

A silent sacrifice to man unknown, 

Derives his energy from God alone. 

True trial lies in patience ; death is less 

Than the pale siege and Famine’s slow distress. 
Ruin full oft is met with steady eye, 

But who hath gazed untamed on poverty ? 

He who resigns an empire, scarce may brave 
The petty insults of the meanest slave. 

*Tis magnanimity to greatly dare, 

But ’tis a heavenly fortitude to bear ; 

And all the force of self-devotement lies- 

Not in the first, but after sacrifice. 

Yet veil thy strength, nor, save in trial, shew 
The changeless wreaths Faith binds around thy brow. 
Be, in prosperity, the rock unseen 

With ivy crown, ’midst summer uplands green : 
Be in adversity that rock betray’d 

With ivy crown, when winter strips the shade. 
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Kill not thy passions, nor too tightly rein, 
Enlist them rather in fair Virtue’s train. 
Be obstinate in good; let generous pride 
Disclose thy own, all ‘other weakness hide ; 
Against thyself let honest anger rise, 
And noble eny y emulate the “skies, 


Judge none by thine own law, nor harshly bind 
Another to the temper of thy mind. 
Be free as light, diffusive as the air ;— 
Has Nature but one form of good or fair ? 
Has she not spread abroad a liberal feast, 
And various sweets for every varied taste ? 
There’s not a tree, a me a leaf, or flower, 
But has its own peculiar beauty’s dower. 
Then seize the treasures all around thee thrown, 
Nor fret that blockheads stint themselves to one. 
Nor those, who love not all you love, condemn, 
The answering chord may not be found in them. 
If Nature, Habit, Age, Event, Degree, 
Build up the man, how various each must be! 
Think you the stranger, whom you lead around 

The little plot of your paternal ground, 
Will feel, like you, each tree and blossom raise 
The dreams and sympathies of early days ? 
Oft man with man in words not meaning fights, 
A definition would set all to rights. 
The self-same object is by each descried, 
Each only sees it on a different side. 
To yield in trifles is the art of life, 
And truly conquer by declining strife. 
A shameful prize is gain’d at too much cost, 
He’s most the victor who concedes the most. 
*Tis the wrong person we expect to bend, 
Ourselves should learn to yield and to amend. 
Besides, the man who fastest moves his tongue, 
Must more than half suspect himself of wrong. 
He talks so volubly, with outward din, 
To drown the tedious monitor within. 
With frailty and with folly learn to bear,— 
These human nature’s chief ingredients are ; 
Remember, Man, thou also hast thy share ! 
If in thy neighbour’s face thou evil see, 
Be it no triumph, but a glass to thee. 
Fret not at weary time to others given ; 
It is not lost, but register’d in Heaven. 
’Tis not enough that thou no evil do, 
Who lives for his own heart, must live for others too. 
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THE REIGNING VICE. BOOK VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


The future Destiny of Man considered.—His usual objects of interest contrasted 
with it.—The necessity of an entire change of principle insisted upon,—The means 
of that change. 


Lire’s duties known, with firmer step proceed 
To trace the glorious future where they lead ; 
Of all thy powers the scope and meaning see, 
And let this Now be mirror of To Be. 

Can such beginnings end with parting breath, 
So rich a scheme be poorly lost in death ? 

No !—Prodigal of proof, Heaven gives the soul 
A thousand voices to proclaim her goal ; 
Through earth’s disguise still vindicates the sky, 
And wraps us round with immortality. 


Is there a breast, in which is never heard 
A piercing cry for innocence restored ? 
’Tis the soul’s instinct, Nature’s heart-wrung prayer,— 
We pant, we die, to be as once we were. 
Twas innocence round youth a glory cast, 
And makes it seem the Eden of the past. 
Dost thou ne’er seem, in thought, thyself to see 
An infant kneeling at thy mother’s knee ? 
That thought is the Simoom. Thy bursting heart 
Throbs out a prayer to be as once thou wert, 
And longs to plunge into some freshening fount, 
Thence, like the fabled bird, anew to mount. 
Can God have given these restless thoughts in vain, 
Mere curious instruments of futile pain ? 


Does joy e’er seem to reach its perfect height ? 
When bliss comes next, we promise full delight : 
It comes. Still lurks behind a bliss uncaught, 
Beyond our powers, but not beyond our thought. 
Observe the sources of our deepest joys— 
Concealment decks, Reality destroys. 

The hollow clouds, that helm the mountain’s head, 
And down its steepy sides their shadows spread ; 
The gloomy trees that thwart the falling stream, 
Or veil the richness of an evening beam ; 

The mists that tremble o’er the waters smooth, 
Give more to fancy than they take from truth. 

The mind, half-conscious of its mighty dower, 

Is raptured with its own creative power. 

Our nature is a promise, and we view, 

Best pleased, the joy that is a promise too. 


See man athirst for bliss, yet never blest, 
His restless schemes, yet cherish’d hopes of rest; 
The fond desire of home, the wish to range, 
The love of novelty, yet hate of change : 
For change is sorrow ; custom still endears, 
And makes the past the fountain of our tears. 
Change points regret, when falls a tree we loved, 
And swells our anguish when a friend’s removed. 
See with what zeal we labour from our birth 
To make an immortality on earth ; 
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Strive to give longer date to ev’n a flower, 

Grasp every toy, and cling to every hour. 

See o’er the lost how full our sorrows swell, 

And “ gone for ever !” is life’s dreariest knell. 

This aim to stamp eternity on time,— 

This cry for innocence from gulfs of crime,— 

This quenchless hope to find the lost again,— 

This quest of happiness through ceaseless pain,— 

All points to Heaven, where guilt and death shall cease, 
And all be ecstasy, yet all be peace. 


Bound down by sin, wrapt round with earthly weeds, 
Alas! how vainly the immortal pleads ! 
In vain created with prospective eyes, 
We stop far short of our predestined skies. 
Each looks to some fond future of his own, 
To various minds at various distance shewn. 
While Hope’s horizon, as we forward pass, 
Itself retreats, and still is where it was, 
Death drops on all the curtain, soon or late, 
Then what to us the futures we create ? 
Ah! what avails that Man’s superior soul 
Outruns himself, and seeks some distant goal ? 
Less wise than Nature’s tribes of earth or air, 
His proper future never claims his care. 
The ant prepares her treasure-house, and home, 
The bee her cell, the worm its silken tomb ; 
God, our true Good, our proper future Heaven, 
To earth our hearts, to time our thoughts are given. 
Infatuate mortal! thus thy labours miss, 
Not only future, but immediate bliss. 
Does Pleasure, lowest sorcery of earth, 
Beguile thy soul ? Go, chase her wildest mirth, 
Sing, shout—while Reason gives a mournful smile 
To hear thee laugh, and see thee weep the while. 
Below the brutes to self-oblivion shrink, 
Man’s worst disgrace is, not to dare to think. 
Thought sleeps—the tenure of thy joys how slight! 
The lightest touch may break a sleep so light. 
Thought wakes—glides ghastly by in Pleasure’s bower, 
And glares upon thee in the lonely hour. 


Can riches tempt thee ? See yon vessel biaze ! 
All crowd the boats, save one who plundering stays. 
Around his waist the gather’d gold he ties, 

Springs from the deck, encumber’d, sinks, and dies ! 
Art thou more wise to risk repose and health, 
Eternal blessings for a moment's wealth ? 

See Clodio’s park, the joy of half mankind, 

How blest must be the owner !—he is blind ! 


Through Hope’s bright vista, lured by beckoning Fame, 


Behold the immortality of Name! 

“ When Mutius Sczevola and Decius Mus 

Were consuls, Rome was ornamented thus.” 

“ When John and Samuel Briggs churchwardens were, 
The parish vestry underwent repair.” 

And this is Fame! What matters it if shown 

Gilded on wood, or carved in Parian stone ? 


Perchance thy soul Ambition’s dream deludes— 
Mount to her throne o’er trampled multitudes ! 
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Through darkest ways the glittering mischief seek, 
Slave to the strong, but tyrant to the weak ! 

Yet, ere to vain pre-eminence thou soar, 

Read the sad record of departed Power !— 

“ Cordova’s Caliph, full in fortune’s rays, 

Reign’d fifty years, and lived but fourteen days.” 
Or dreams thy wily brain of state intrigue ? 

What aims are foi!’d, when knaves are join’d in league ! 
Where all are selfish, think how interests cross, 
How few can thrive, who gain by many’s loss! 
What is thy trust, where all deludes the view ; 
Where love’s a cheat, and only hatred true ? 

Thou seem’st to touch thy goal of hope ;—thou fool, 
Awake to find thyself thy worst foe’s tool! 


Or art thou one, who, seeking joy, still pores 
On musty tomes, black coins, or monstrous ores ? 
Who, for an old inscription, scours the globe, 
And, for a true Corregio, would disrobe ? 

Ah! think what pangs thy curious soul await, 
‘When thy best Trajan’s proved a counterfeit ! 

How vain the joy a troglodite bestows, 

While thy friend’s cabinet a rarer shows! 

How vain the store thy cautious care collects, 
When death shall scatter what thy life protects ! 
Ah! hurl a prescient glance beyond the tomb, 

See thy loved treasures grace the auction-room, 
While barbarous hands thy mystic drawers profane, 
And thy Corregio’s sold for five pounds ten! 


Or shall, in prospect, joys domestic please, 
The desk of science, or the chair of ease ? 
These may be blessings ; reason owns them true ;— 
But are they, therefore, to be won by you ? 
Or, if you win them, will they still delight ? 
The very search has pall’d the appetite! 
You fain would rest awhile ere life be past, 
But death shall find thee restless to the last. 
Vapid and rayless, see thy hopes depart ; 
Where, where is all, that fired the glowing heart ? 
Flat as election’s morrow to the train, 
Who canvast as for endless joy or pain. 
Stale as a lottery puff, which, after date, 
Still tells you in three hours you'll be too late. 


But grant thee blest, thy soul’s full purpose given, 
Thy joys must end ;—that thought would darken Heaven ! 
Go then, the mighty ends of life obey, 

To love, to hate, to slander, and to slay ! 

To toys of straw confine thy piercing eye, 

Thou time-born nurseling of eternity ! 

This frame of dust, this little span of earth, 

Thy place of destiny as well as birth! 

Still let thy hopes, thy fears, thy heart, thy all, 
Creep, toil, and jostle round this play-thing ball ; 
Load thyself thick with clay—heap throng on throng 
Of vainest vanities !—then ask—How long ? 


What thus can lead man’s darkling steps astray ? 
The fire of the immortal pent in clay ! ‘ 
This peoples earth with turmoils, plots, complaints, 
This hath made heroes, and this should make saints. 
VOL, XXVIII. NO. CLXIX. N 
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Religion must be centre of the breast ; 

What but the masterwheel can move the rest ? 

If for a wheel of meaner force exchanged, 

How soon the whole machine would be deranged ! 
*Tis not enough it bear a part in thee, 

Thy every deed a part of this must be. 

Yet thy soul’s heart is fame, is sensual bliss, 

Gold, science, friendship—any thing but this ! 

And thus Creation’s jarring note thou art, 

A river lost in sands, an aimless dart, 

A blot, an accident, a strange disease, 

Midst nature’s healthful fair contrivances. 

Turn then to this with only half the zeal 

Which for earth’s toys earth’s wayward children feel ; 
Here point ambition, here give reins to joy, 

Be miser here of immortality ! 

Here only fear no fall. Give fancy scope, 

For here enjoyment must eclipse all hope. 

Here only constancy is surely blest ; 

Here warfare leads to conquest, tvil to rest. : ' 
Wouldst thou be learn’d, though barr’d from learning’s spring, 
King without subjects, subject without king, 

Great without titles, rich without a store, 

Wise Ali said—*“ Serve God, and sin no more.” 

Gain but religion’s vantage-ground, and life 

Will seem scarce worth a thought, much less a strife. 
The ship, that down some river nobly steers, 

Lost in mid ocean, but a speck appears. 

Thus fades our being to th’ expanded eye, 

That sweeps the ocean of eternity. 


Faintly I plead—a bolder course be trod! 
Ere Heaven be thine, ’tis thou must change—or God. 
Learn to regard thine hour of parting breath, 
As life less alter’d, than prolong’d by death. 
No sudden change fix’d nature’s laws produce, 
All speaks its future in its present use. 
In endless circles Being’s wheel revolves, 
Each atom reappears as it dissolves, 
Nor lost, nor wholly changed. The wings that form 
The butterfly were folded” in the worm : 
The acorn’s juices in the oak endure,— 
And thus the mind is its own miniature. 
Each infant power, each embryo passion’s root, 
Shall spring, shall bud, shall blossom, shall bear fruit. 
Judge then thy future from thy present state ; 
As now, hereafter, thou wilt love or hate. 
Would Heaven unfold for thee a blest abode ? 
Nor fame nor wealth is there ;—but only God ! 
Think of the time, when evil woke within, 
And thy young soul yet shudder’d, new to sin; 
Now thou canst sin, and tremble not. Take heed! 
Think you a downward path to Heaven can lead ? 
Can self-repose to joy celestial tend, 
Or selfish acts in heavenly glory end ? 
Heaven’s glorious prize to heavenly love is due; 
Is it adjudged to mean self-love and you ? 
From mortal motives sprung, the purest deed 
In mortal rapture finds its proper meed. 
When Brutus triumph’d, deaf to nature’s cries, 
Fame drest the shrine, fame soothed the sacrifice. 
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Sublime the action, and in noble thought 

It found the lofty recompense it sought. 

And canst thou boast a title as secure 

To bliss as lofty, or reward as pure ? 

For heavenly rest thy empty clamours cease ; 
Thy aim, thy end, thy Heaven, is earthly peace ! 
From pleased self-love thy every joy proceeds, 
To self-content thy every action leads, 

What, then, can happiness be safely built 

On the great base of mortal woe and guilt ? 


See through all nature reign two only Wills, 
Of good and bad mysterious principles. 
Obeying one, you slight the other’s sway ; 
Resisting one, the other you obey. 
Though now on dubious thrones they seem to reign 
Discordant, and perpetual strife maintain, 
That shall prevail, this crush’d and quell’d retreat, 
And thou must share the triumph, or defeat. 
Reach one sure truth by reason’s plainest road— 
Thy own self-will is not the will of God: 
Confess then, man, thy unsubdued self-will 
Is but the opposing principle of ill. 
Go then, rash fool, th’ Omnipotent resist, 
Refute the All-wise, thou daring blasphemist ! 
While to one Will the universe conforms, 
And views amazed the anarchy of worms, 
While angels shudder at th’ enormous fault, 
And ev’n Hell trembles at thy bold revolt, 
Go, thou, who never tremblest for thyself, 
Sport, thing insane, upon destruction’s shelf, 
From thy own death an idiot rapture quaff, 
And o’er thy dread rebellion frantic laugh ! 


Know, all the blessings Heav’n on man bestow’d 
Lie in these words—* Renounce thyself for God !” 
Thy heart’s contracted gates wide open throw, 
Abase the lofty, and exalt the low, 

And make a highway for thy God alone 

Supreme to enter and reclaim his own. 
Renounce thyself! ’Tis Life’s prime wisdom—this 
Thy truest dignity, thy proper bliss. 

Self-love has marr’d thy being’s great design, 

To this thou art restored by love divine; 
Self-love, which lifts thee to the skies in thought, 
In very deed, is that which makes thee nought. 
One moment stoop, eternally to rise, 

Confess thy folly, and be greatly wise. 

Wouldst thou be blest ? Renounce that idle self, 
Which sighs for titles, or which pines for pelf; 
Self, that uneasy, restless, aching thing, 

Of every woe at once the smart and sting, 
Goaded with malice, piqued into disdain, 

The fool of pleasure and the slave of pain, 
Which fears, plots, hates, revenges, trembles, glows, 
Or sinks and rots away in dull repose: 

What joy is thine, what animated rest, 

When that base tenant is expell’d thy breast! 
This hour begin. To shrink from Duty’s face 

Is to draw backward from a concave glass: 

The growing shade the frighten’d infant foils, 
More monstrous still the farther he recoils, 
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Religion must be centre of the breast ; 

What but the masterwheel can move the rest ? 

If for a wheel of meaner force exchanged, 

How soon the whole machine would be deranged ! 

*Tis not enough it bear a part in thee, 

Thy every deed a part of this must be. 

Yet thy soul’s heart is fame, is sensual bliss, 

Gold, science, friendship—any thing but this ! 

And thus Creation’s jarring note thou art, 

A river lost in sands, an aimless dart, 

A blot, an accident, a strange disease, 

Midst nature’s healthful fair contrivances. 

Turn then to this with only half the zeal 

Which for earth’s toys earth’s wayward children feel ; 

Here point ambition, here give reins to joy, 

Be miser here of immortality ! 

Here only fear no fall. Give fancy scope, 

For here enjoymert must eclipse all hope. 

Here only constancy is surely blest ; 

Here warfare leads to conquest, toil to rest. : 

Wouldst thou be learn’d, though barr’d from learning’s spring, 

King without subjects, subject without king, 

Great without titles, rich without a store, 
Wise Ali said—*“ Serve God, and sin no more.” i 
Gain but religion’s vantage-ground, and life 
Will seem scarce worth a thought, much less a strife. 
The ship, that down some river nobly steers, | 
Lost in mid ocean, but a speck appears. 
Thus fades our being to th’ expanded eye, 
That sweeps the ocean of eternity. 


Faintly I plead—a bolder course be trod! 
Ere Heaven be thine, ’tis thou must change—or God. 
Learn to regard thine hour of parting breath, \ 
As life less alter’d, than prolong’d by death. 
No sudden change fix’d nature’s laws produce, 
All speaks its future in its present use. 
In endless circles Being’s wheel revolves, 
Each atom reappears as it dissolves, 
Nor lost, nor wholly changed. The wings that form 
The butterfly were folded. in the worm: 
The acorn’s juices in the oak endure,— 
And thus the mind is its own miniature. 
Each infant power, each embryo passion’s root, 
Shall spring, shall bud, shall blossom, shall bear fruit. 
Judge then thy future from thy present state ; 
As now, hereafter, thou wilt love or hate. 
Would Heaven unfold for thee a blest abode ? 
Nor fame nor wealth is there ;—but only God! 
Think of the time, when evil woke within, 
And thy young soul yet shudder’d, new to sin ; 
Now thou canst sin, and tremble not. Take heed! 
Think you a downward path to Heaven can lead ? 
Can self-repose to joy celestial tend, 
Or selfish acts in heavenly glory end ? 
Heaven’s ae pe prize to heavenly love is due; 
Is it adjudged to mean self-love and you ? 


From mortal motives sprung, the purest deed 

In mortal rapture finds its proper meed. 

When Brutus triumph’d, deaf to nature’s cries, 
Fame drest the shrine, fame soothed the sacrifice. 
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Sublime the action, and in noble thought 

It found the lofty recompense it sought. 

And canst thou boast a title as secure 

To bliss as lofty, or reward as pure ? 

For heavenly rest thy empty clamours cease ; 
Thy aim, thy end, thy Heaven, is earthly peace! 
From pleased self-love thy every joy proceeds, 
To self-content thy every action leads, 

What, then, can happiness be safely built 

On the great base of mortal woe and guilt ? 


See through all nature reign two only Wills, 
Of good and bad mysterious principles. 
Obeying one, you slight the other’s sway ; 
Resisting one, the other you obey. 
Though now on dubious thrones they seem to reign 
Discordant, and perpetual strife maintain, 
That shall prevail, this crush’d and quell’d retreat, 
And thou must share the triumph, or defeat. 
Reach one sure truth by reason’s plainest road— 
Thy own self-will is not the will of God: 
Confess then, man, thy unsubdued self-will 
Is but the opposing principle of ill. 
Go then, rash fool, th’ Omnipotent resist, 
Refute the All-wise, thou daring blasphemist ! 
While to one Will the universe conforms, 
And views amazed the anarchy of worms, 
While angels shudder at th’ enormous fault, 
And ev’n Hell trembles at thy bold revolt, 
Go, thou, who never tremblest for thyself, 
Sport, thing insane, upon destruction’s shelf, 
From thy own death an idiot rapture quaff, 
And o’er thy dread rebellion frantic laugh ! 


Know, all the blessings Heav’n on man bestow’d 
Lie in these words—* Renounce thyself for God !” 
Thy heart’s contracted gates wide open throw, 
Abase the lofty, and exalt the low, 

And make a highway for thy God alone 

Supreme to enter and reclaim his own. 
Renounce thyself! ’Tis Life’s prime wisdom—this 
Thy truest dignity, thy proper bliss. 

Self-love has marr’d thy being’s great design, 

To this thou art restored by love divine; 
Self-love, which lifts thee to the skies in thought, 
In very deed, is that which makes thee nought. 
One moment stoop, eternally to rise, 

Confess thy folly, and be greatly wise. 

Wouldst thou be blest ? Renounce that idle self, 
Which sighs for titles, or which pines for pelf; 
Self, that uneasy, restless, aching thing, 

Of every woe at once the smart and sting, 
Goaded with malice, piqued into disdain, 

The fool of pleasure and the slave of pain, 
Which fears, plots, hates, revenges, trembles, glows, 
Or sinks and rots away in dull repose: 

What joy is thine, what animated rest, 

When that base tenant is expell’d thy breast! 
This hour begin. To shrink from Duty’s face 

Is to draw backward from a concave glass: 

The growing shade the frighten’d infant foils, 
More monstrous still the farther he recoils, 
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But thou mayst ask me, if self-love can die, 
Law of all being, nay of Deity ? 
No! still our impulse, but no more our guide ; 
] 
: 








It does not perish, ’tis but purified ! 

From things below, ’tis turn’d to things above, 

From dark to light, from false to real love. 

No more it seeks some transient joy to share, 

Our lasting good becomes its nobler care. 

It warns, chastises, with such holy zeal 

As tenderest mothers for their offspring feel ; 
A blind brute force no more it roams abroad, / 
But moves harmonious on the will of God. i 
For coward Sloth a holy peace is given, ; 
For Self-content a conscience knit to heaven. 
Short of this change thou canst not, must not rest, 
Or dies thy labour futile and unblest. i 
The mortal strength which promises relief, | 
Fails with the weight of unexpected grief, 

But Faith can bridge the torrent of our woes, 
And, like an arch, more press’d, still firmer grows. 
Leave moralists external truth to teach, 

And point the summit which they never reach ; 
Seek thou a mightier power, a costlier art, 

To heal the bitter waters of the heart. 

Cull’d from celestial Truth’s unfading bower, 
Cast in a branch of purifying power ! 

Like Marah’s spring, amid the scorching waste, 
The gall turns sweetness to the wondering taste. | 
Then, as the fountain, so the mighty stream 

Reforms alike its nature and its name : 

Tis love to God, where late Self-love it ran, 

And Selfishness flows Charity to man. 


Oh, consummation of serenest joy, \ 
How shall we grasp thee, how the past destroy ? 
What wondrous force, beyond our mortal range, 
Shall pierce our being and our essence change ? 
The universe shall answer ; air and sea 
Shall thunder forth the mystic Agency ; 
And every beam of monitory light 
On earth’s great volume shall the secret write. 
Dive deep in Nature, lo, material things 
Are but Creation’s wheels, and not her springs. 
An immaterial Power still lurks behind, 
Which baffles all the searchings of the mind: 
A second cause alone our aims detect. 
We reach th’ Invisible, and there are check’d. 
Go, babble well of Fate, and Nature’s laws; — 
Laws speak a lawgiver, effects a cause— 
Tell how attraction guides the planets’ course, 
Prate of centrifugal, magnetic force, 
Give life to matter, motion to the clod ; 
Attraction, gravity, are only God. 
Th’ expanding spring may move the dial’s hand 
What gives the spring its impulse to expand ? 
The sap fermenting bursts in vernal leaves ; 
What to the sap its mounting instinct gives ? 
What calls the magnet’s prompt affection forth, 
When the touch’d needle trembles to its North ? 
Say, what, thou masterpiece of all, explains 
Thy body’s growth, the current of thy veins ? 
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Continued motion speaks continued force ; 

Let the breeze stop, the vessel stops of course. 
The bursting blossom, the revolving sky— 

All owns an ever-acting agency, 

Which still impels Creation’s meanest part, 

And urges each vibration of the heart. 

Were one fix’d law the guide of nature’s frame, 
All objects were, from age to age, the same; 

But tell me, Man, what soul, what boundless power, 
Varies each leaf, each mind, each face, each flower ? 
Nor deem the world has worn this only robe ; 
Pierce deep the strata of the solid globe,— 

There trace the pattern of the things of old, 

Forms of which Nature has destroy’d the mould, 
Bodies prodigious to our mortal view, 

Which iwart our dreams, and make chimeras true. 
O, Great First Cause! so distant, yet so near, 

So all-inscrutable, yet shewn so clear,— 

Must we scale Heaven, thy spirit’s light to find, 

Or dive to Hell ?—No, seek it in the Mind! 

Shall He, who harmonized primeval strife, 

And woke dull matter into glowing life— 

The mighty Energy, who forceful hurl’d 

Swift into motion each rebellious world, 

Inert, unmoulded leave the mind alone, 

Whose essence is more kindred to His own ? 

If God be absent from the human breast, 

His omnipresence is a dream—a jest. 

He is around us, near us—though forgot, 

He is within us,—and we know it not. 

And vainly too, we call Him of our state, 

Creator, if he cannot re-create. 

The heart’s a shatter’d mirror; once it shew’d 

A full reflection, now a gleam of God ; 

The Almighty Maker can alone restore, 

And set it opposite his beams once more. 

Hark! hark! What mighty shout Creation rends ? 
Self-love, behold and die—A God descends! 

From what to what ?—Can thought the distance span ?— 
From Heaven to earth, from Deity to man! 
Emptied of Godhead, human pain to know, 

Sunk from celestial bliss to human woe,— 

From all Heaven’s radiance to earth’s meanest place,— 
From Heaven’s dominion to earth’s worst disgrace,— 
From sinlessness divine to sin’s dark load,— 

From God’s embraces to the wrath of God,— 
From immortality to death, and still 

A lower fall—from Nature’s throne to Hell,— 

All this, for whom ?—For rebels to the sky, 

Foes to his power !—Self-love, behold and die! 

Is yet in vain the great example given ? 

I claim thee, Mortal, as the right of Heaven! 

No more thou art thine own ;—Such love sublime, 
Hath made ingratitude a damning crime. 

When Heaven descends, shall earth retain her pride ? 
Dares man to live as if no God had died ? 

You own ’twere joy your tyrant will to shun ; 

Be His disciple, and the work is done! 

“ Are we not His?” the astonish’d world may cry ; 
“ Alas! ye never knew Him!” I reply. 

If ye be His, some traits are surely like; 

On closest search, does the resemblance strike ? 
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From those we love we catch the voice’s tone, 

Their gestures, nay, their looks become our own. 

Oh! is it so with thee ? Impartial ask ! 

The Muse shall aid thee in th’ important task. 

Christ lived for others. Now an answer give— 

For whom dost thou, oh Man of Pleasure, live ? 

Why dost thou flutter still in Folly’s train, 

Still chasing Pleasure half an inch from Pain ? 

Why dost ta hunt fame, honours, titles, pelf, 

The world’s applause ?— What, silent >For thyself! 

Christ wept for human guilt—Ah! when hast thou ? 

Thine eyes are tearless, unabash’d thy brow. 

Christ was forgiving, lowly, patient, meek ;— 

Art thou all these ?—Thou canst not, dar’st not speak ; 

Thou art not His. Oh, wherefore art thou not? 

Thou art not happy! ’Tis thy chosen lot. 

Thou seekest happiness on thorny ground, 

Where it was never—never shall be found. 

Say, though amidst the maddening crowd awhile, 

The faithless tongue may jest, the false lip smile, 

Like the cold sparkling of eternal snow 

Conceal they not the wintry waste below ? 

Did ne’er in silence sigh thy sickening breast 

For something more chest all it yet possest, 

Despise, abhor the selfish, sensual throng, 

Who dance with thee vain pleasure’s path along, 

And think, with anguish think, did sorrow rend, 

Did fortune fly thee, that thou hast no friend ? 

Alas, thy lonely bosom never proved 

The bliss of loving and of being loved. 

Behold the source and centre of thy woe! 

For love alone is happiness below. 

Not love of self—no, God himself hath shewn 

It was not good for man to be alone ; { 
| 
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Not earthly love—that spark of grosser fire, 
Which glares to injure—shines but to expire ; 
But love, which in its holy round shall bind 
Domestic bliss—God, Nature, and Mankind. 
Love is to all most needful ;—lives there one— 
Search every clime beneath the circling sun— 
Who hath not, to himself perchance unknown, 
One thought that links some bosom to his own? 
And, if cut off from every human tie, 

In Nature’s tribes we seek society. 

Mark the poor shepherd-boy ; he, all day long 
Compell’d to watch the grazing fleecy throng, 
From the whole flock his favourite singles out, 
Who knows his voice and follows him about,— ' 
Takes from his proffer’d hand the choicest green, 
And slumbering on his knee its head will lean. 

See the lone captive: his affections bend 

To court a bird, or spider, as a friend; 

Yes, He, who best must know what most will aid 
The happiness of those Himself hath made, 
Display’d his richest bounty, when his rod 
Inscribed the mandate, “ Thou shalt love thy God.” 
These simple words with deepest awe behold, 
Earth’s plainest surface hides the mine of gold: | 
View them, as he who stands in solemn dream | 
Beside the birth-place of some giant stream. ' 
See from their source all mortal blessings flow, 

See in their depths the cure of mortal woe ! 
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From Love we fell—Love only can restore 

The glorious image which at first we wore, 

And bring earth’s wanderers to their home above 
In God’s similitude—for God is love. 

To this His Spirit shall our spirit mould, 

While, touch’d by prayer, the gates of Heaven unfold. 
Fresh from the sun the light each morn is given ; 
Then let thy soul seek daily light from heaven. 
Sleep nightly doth the body’s strength repair ; 
Thus bathe thy spirit in the fount of prayer, 

And, while to God thy heart and knee shall bend, 
Let these poor words, or words like these, ascend. 


“ O God! Creator! who didst frame mankind 
In the “_—_ likeness of thy reasoning Mind ; 
O God! Preserver! who thy life didst pour 
To lift our being whence it fell before ; 
O God! Restorer! whose serene control 
Renews the blotted legend of the soul ; 
Help me to lay my heart upon thy shrine ;— 
Thus made, thus rescued, Fam doubly thine ! 
Nor led by fear, nor selfish hope of good, 
O’ercome by love, enthrall’d by gratitude, 
On all its powers my spirit fain would call, 
And to Thy service dedicate them all! 
Thy countless mercies, O may memory trace, 
And ever yield to Thee its dearest place! 
May Hope exulting wing to Thee her flight, 
Gaze on Thy face, and live amidst Thy light; 
With Faith, who scorning all the wealth of kings, 
Draws more from shadows than the world from things. 
Let Reason mark the wonders of Thy power 
In every blade of grass, or bud, or flower. 
Love conquers Fear; yet still let Fear attend, 
But only tremble lest my deeds offend! 
Bid Joy quaff rapture where her Source appears, 
And Grief ythen in penitential tears! 
Oh, save me from myself! A lurking foe 
Rebels within, and hurls my thoughts below! 
I cannot mount to Thee! Debased, o’erthrown, 
All will, all power, I ask from Thee alone! 
The good Thou givest, in its birth confirm, 
And change my being in its inmost germ! 
Then let no thought unquestion’d come or part, 
But be Thyself the warder of my heart! 
From fancied clearness, purge my darkling sight, 
And drag beguiling Selfishness to light! 
O, aid me hourly!’ Lead my lingering mind 
From love of Thee to love of all mankind, 
Of Nature’s every tribe ;—Oh, bid me see 
Thyself in every thing, and all in Thee!” 


THE END. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA, 


No. V. 


Lieutenant Spencer Moggridge, to his Aunt Dorothea Moggridge. 


[We owe many apologies to the author of the following article, which has 


been in our possession upwards of six months. 


By some unaccountable 


mistake it had got into the Balaam-Box, where it might have continued still 
longer to “ waste its sweetness on the desert air,” but for a recent gaol de- 
livery, by which many of its brothers in misfortune were committed to the 
flames. We have now great pleasure in presenting it to the public, and 
trust that our old correspondent will accept this true statement as an excuse 


for the unintentional delay which has taken place. 


Tue devil! So Harriet is married ! 
Married to a rosy Warwickshire par- 
son, redolent of tithe pig and tobacco 
smoke, and absolutely mistress for 
life of a snug parsonage of two sto- 
ries, with a green door in the centre, 
and windows on either flank, taste- 
fully set forth with beaupots of mig- 
nonette! What! that Harriet whose 
eye was so keenly sensitive to the 
splendours of scarlet and embroi- 
dery, who loved the art military—if 
not for its own sake, at least for that 
of its professors—and to whose en- 
thusiastic imagination a recruiting 
captain appeared a being only a little 
lower than the angels!—who be- 
wailed with indignation more clamor- 
ous and bitter the iniquitous order 
which denuded the subaltern’s shoul- 
der of its bullion and invested it with 
paltry fringe? And this fair being— 
oh! proclaim it not in Askelon!—is 
now married to a parson,—a man of 
black,—a mere commonplace reader 
of lessons and homilies, undignified 
by even the extrinsic virtue of an 
army chaplaincy! Why, my good 
aunt, I remember when the very 
sight of a redcoat—ay, even that of 
a militiaman—was enough to disor- 
der the whole economy of her pul- 
sations, and I declare she once abso- 
lutely confessed to me, that perhaps 
the happiest night of her. life was 
one in which she dreamed of dan- 
cing four sets with a Major of dra- 
goons. Poor Harriet! To her a par- 
son of fifty-five, with seven chopping 
children to begin with, must oo | 
have been a forlorn hope, accepted 
only when, after some lustres of un- 
productive flirtation, the men of tags 
and epaulettes were found unattain- 
able, and not an ensign had become 
immeshed in her toils. Nay, I do 
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verily believe, that had a drum-major 
offered, even at the church-door, she 
would have braved fate and the doc- 
tor,and consoled herself, under every 
misfortune, with the proud thought 
of being married to a staff officer! I 
will now change the subject. Yet 
offer her, I beg of you, my kind re- 
gards, and warm wishes that she may 
prove ancestress of a battalion. 
Your melancholy account of the 
death of poor Tompkins, though given 
with all due pathos, I cannot say. has 
materially impaired my tranquillity. 
Well, Tompkins is dead; I am sorry 
for him, but my digestive powers 
have not suffered on his account. 
Low diet, my good aunt, is a won- 
derful antidote to extravagance of 
sympathy. You may call this unfeel- 
ing if you please ; but only consider, 
I beg of you, whether a man like my- 
self, compelled to rough it out on 
ration beef and aqua ardente—I wish 
you could but taste them !—can be 
expected to feel very deeply for an 
apoplectic gentleman in his 64th year, 
found dead in his chair, when laud- 
ably engaged in the discussion of his 
second bottle. Had I never left home, 
it is possible my feelings might have 
been as much excited as your own; 
but since I commenced campaigner, 
I have become too familiar with 
Death to learn of his proceedings in 
any ordinary case with inconvenient 
vehemence of emotion. Those who 
never encountered him, may talk of 
death as they please, but, believe me, 
he is buta nine days’ wonder at best 
—a bugbear for grown gentlemen 
with comfortable establishments and 
well-stocked cellars. He. is an actor 


—not a well-graced one, certainly— 
each of whose appearances on the 
stage is attended with less effect than 
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the preceding. Yet, ill favoured as 
he may be, look him boldly in the 
face, and you will find him less fright- 
ful than you imagined ; muster cou- 
rage to beard him, and his terrors are 
gone for ever.’ Thus has it been with 
me, who make no pretension to a 
larger share of courage than my 
neighbours. Though a young soldier, 
Death and I have been thrown in 
each other’s way too often not to have 
formed something of an acquaint- 
ance; and this I must say for him, 
that, within the scope of my own per- 
sonal experience, he has always con- 
ducted himself like a gentleman. 

So much for the news contained 
in your letter, and my dilation on it 
at such length may be taken as asign 
that I have nothing of any very seri- 
ous importance to communicate. 
True, we have had a good deal of 
fighting, but no very stiff work after 
all. Stay—whatam I saying? Take, 
in contradiction to it, the following 
narrative of the brilliant conduct of 
our regiment at El Bodon. 

Early in September, our brigade 
crossed the Agueda by a ford about 
a league from Fuente Guinaldo, 
where Lord Wellington had esta- 
blished his head-quarters. We halt- 
ed in the large village of Robleda, 
and remained there about three 
weeks—not a disagreeable interlude, 
] assure you, in the drama of the cam- 
paign. During that period we recei- 
ved no molestation from the enemy, 
and for once, at least, the lines had 
fallen to us in pleasant places. Roble- 
da, being at some distance from the 
main roads, had suffered less than its 
neighbours from hostile inroads, and, 
embosomed amid the green hills, it 
reminded me of some of those quiet 
and rural villages which are occasion- 
ally met with in the pastoral districts 
of the south of Scotland. 

Till our arrival at Robleda, we had 
enjoyed no ——— of becoming 
acquainted with the amusements and 
social habits of the Spanish people. 
We then did so; and surely never 
was there a more simple, innocent, 
and light-hearted set of beings than 
those peaceful rustics among whom 
we sojourned. At evening the whole 
population poured forth into the 
market-place, where the voices of 
young maidens were heard chanting 
their national melodies, and many 
light feet kept time to the sound of 
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the guitar, and the clink of castanets. 
Our wants were here abundantly sup- 
plied; the markets of different sorts 
were excellent, and provisions cheap, 
for these primitive traffickers had not 
yet learned the arts of fraud and ex- 
tortion, in which the presence of a 
British army generally initiates the 
natives. In short, we were all par- 
tial to the inhabitants of Rob!leda, and 
General Colville, as a mark of his sa- 
tisfaction at our reception, directed 
the bands of the different regiments 
to play every evening, and regale the 
unsophisticated ears of the rustic au- 
dience with more erudite, though, to 
my feeling, less beautiful music, than 
that of the wild and simple melodies 
of their native and. 

Notwithstanding all these agremens, 
the place was unhealthy. Why, it 
would be difficult to say. The na- 
tives were robust and vigorous,—the 
air seemed pure and bracing,—there 
were in the neighbourhood no 
marshes of any kind to mingle poi- 
son in the atmosphere, and the water 
used by the troops was as fine as any 
that ever trickled from the rock. Yet 
the ague was abroad, and made sad 
work among all ranks. The parades 
grew daily thinner, and the hospitals 
more crowded, till at length in our 
corps alone we had actually seven 
officers and ninety men hors de com- 
bat. Of these seven I was one. You 
have never had the ague, my dear 
aunt, and, I thank heaven, are not 
likely to have it. Refresh your ima- 

ination, therefore, with the follow- 
ing picture of the sufferings of a gen- 
tleman afflicted with a Tertian, and if 
the adage of the poet be true— 

* He best can paint them who has felt 

them most,” 
the delineation will be graphic 
enough. 

Let it be taken for granted that 
the intended sufferer is of hale con- 
stitution, strongly and symmetrical- 
ly made, of sanguine complexion, 
with great facilities of digestion ; yet 
so laudably abstemious as seldom to 
exceed his tenth tumbler. Well, this 
gentleman—myself, for example—in 
the full and vigorous discharge of all 
bodily functions, suddenly finds him- 
self, on some fine forenoon, when 
cantering along the road, or busily 
engaged at home in writing a letter 
to his people, turning most inexpli- 
cably cold. If in the latter predica- 
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ment, he seizes the bottle of cogniac 
—seldom far distant—and fortifies 
his interior works with a bumper, 
but with no beneficial result. Sur- 
rised at this, he attributes his feel- 
ings to the coldness of the weather, 
draws closer to the fire, and exposes 
his back settlements to the full radi- 
ation of the heat. Alas! the current 
in his veins is too sluggish to be thus 
stimulated, and while the portion of 
his person nearest the flame enjoys 
the temperature of Bombay, he feels 
as if the more distant ones had been 
— to Iceland or Kamschat- 
a. 

His troubles go on increasing. His 
skin, at other times smooth as a gen- 
tleman’s should be, becomes rough 
as that of a goose. His teeth chatter ; 
his flesh creeps ; his limbs refuse 
their office, and he who never shook 
with fear inthe hour of danger, yields 
to an uncontrollable impulse, and 
trembles like an aspen. All this time 
his throat is parched with a thirst 
which the whole waters of the Tagus 
would not allay. The bottle of cog- 
niac again rises to his thoughts, and 
he directs his servant to make him 
instanter a glass of hot grog warm 
without sugar. Unhappy man! In 
avoiding Scylla, he runs smack on 
Charybdis. There is fever in his blood 
which the ardent spirit, at other times 
so exhilarating and salubrious, tends 
only to increase. It indeed shortens 
the duration of the cold fit under 
which he suffers, but only adds fuel 
to the fiery purgatory he is about to 
enter. 

A change is at length wrought in 
the character of his sensations. The 
diagnostics of his disorder undergo a 
mutation unaccompanied by relief. 
His blood passes rapidly from zero 
to boiling temperature, or rather his 
arteries seem filled with the molten 
lead, and he goes, or, more properly 
speaking, is carried, to bed, by his 
servant, who congratulates himself 
on his good fortune in serving a mas- 
ter whose weight does not exceed 
twelve stones and a half. In bed, 
however, matters only get worse, 
and he writhes for several hours in 
a fever so violent, that less than two 
days of it would inevitably prove fa- 
tal to the strongest man alive. At 
length, the fit, having reached its 
crisis, gradually declines. His skin 
is bedewed by copious perspiration, 


and the throbbing of his pulse be- 
comes less like the strokes of a sledge 
hammer. He at length falls asleep, 
dreams of all imaginable horrors— 
such as being tried by a court-mar- 
tial, and disgracefully cashiered— 
being run through the body by the 
bayonet of a rascally sentry of his 
own company, whose post, by some 
fatuous but irresistible impulse, he 
attempted to force; or, worst of all, 
being condemned, on false evidence, 
as a deserter, with the alternatives— 
almost equally odious—of being shot 
with all due formality, or receiving 
pardon, coupled with the condition 
of marrying Sally Biggs—a young 
lady, my dear aunt, of whose tastes, 
habits, or pursuits, it fortunately be- 
hoves not that you should know any 
thing. By sleep, however, even such 
as this, he is refreshed, and wakens 
at the precise moment when the ir- 
revocable words of the parson are 
about to make Sally an honest woman, 
at the expense of one who is far from 
admitting the equity of the retribu- 
tion. The fever has left his blood, 
and he calls lustily for his servant to 
arrange the implements of his toilet. 
He is weaker, indeed, but in other 
respects as well as before the attack, 
and remains so till precisely the 
same hour on the third day, when 
he is condemned to a renewal of the 
sufferings I have attempted to de- 
scribe. But of this enough, and more 
than enough. I will now, according 
to promise, go on with my narrative. 

Well, after leading for three weeks 
a quiet, and, but for the ague, not an 
uncomfortable life, at Robleda, on 
the forenoon of the 23d of Septem- 
ber we received the order to march. 
On the day previous, it had been re- 
ported among the natives that the 
enemy were in force at Salamanca; 
but as such rumours were seldom to 
be depended on, the one in question 
met with less credence than it de- 
served. About two o’clock, there- 
fore, of the same day, we found our- 
selves rather suddenly en route, and, 
fording the Agueda, we soon learned, 
from various authentic sources, that 
Marmont and his army were already 
in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, only two leagues off. The 
night following was one to be mark- 
ed with a black stone, in the tablets 
of my life. The billet allotted to four 
of us was a miserable shop, about 
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dirty. The bed of the owner and his 
wife was only partially concealed by 
a tattered curtain, the sanctity of 
which obscuration, I believe none of 
us were induced to violate by the 
charms of the lady, who was abso- 
lutely the ugliest and dirtiest woman 
I have yet encountered in the course 
of my campaigns. For myself I slept 
on the counter, with my portmanteau 
for a pillow ; and as my slumbers on 
so hard a bed were naturally some- 
what restless, I had the misfortune 
to roll off in the night, to the consi- 
derable bodily injury of our worthy 
adjutant, who lay, extended in his 
blanket, on the floor beneath, and 
who was utterly unprepared for the 
descent of a body so ponderous as 
that of your worthy nephew. As for 
the owner of this wretched hovel, 
both he and his rib were astir the 
whole night, in dismal apprehension 
of being robbed, though of what ar- 
ticle of value certainly could not be 
determined by any inspection of the 
premises. Indeed, I have always re- 
marked in Spain, that wherever we 
halted for a single night, the Patrono 
or his better half kept a strict watch 
on all the motions of their inmates, 
even when their dwellings contained 
nothing in any form of wealth or 
garniture, which could tempt the 
poorest of mankind to an involuntary 
transgression of the Tenth Command- 
ment. ; 

Well, the night passed slowly and 
miserably, and no sooner had the 
grey light of morning begun to peer 
throu h the windows, than we sal- 
lied forth to exchange for the free 
air of heaven the close and polluted 
atmosphere which for so many hours 
we had been condemned to inhale. 
We were anxious also to collect as 
much intelligence as possible, for it 
had been dark night when we reached 
our quarters, and we yet knew nothing 
of the general motions of the army. 
Afterroaming for some time about the 
streets, vainly requesting news from 
men as ignorant as ourselves, we ob- 
served a dragoon, with drawn sabre, 
standing sentinel near a small chapel, 
on an eminence which commanded 
a full view of Ciudad Rodrigo. We 
immediately assailed him with our 
questions, but the man was an ass, 
and nothing could be got out of him 
but an assurance that the enemy had 
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not yet appeared in the distance. 
We learned, however, from the na- 
tives, that Marmont was already in 
the city, and that his infantry was 
hourly coming up. Under these cir- 
cumstances we knew that an attack 
might be expected, and experienced 
all that anxiety, mingled with exhi- 
laration, which generally moves the 
bosoms of meninsuch circumstances. 

About one o’clock, the brigade re- 
ceived orders to march, and we mo- 
ved about two miles nearer to the 
city, and halted for an hour, during 
which the Paymaster, as usual, on 
the twenty-fourth of the month, 
made his muster, selon les régles. 
We then returned to our former 
quarters, and passed a night of dis- 
comfort as great as the preceding. 
Our only anxiety was, that the ene- 
my might move, in order to escape 
from the miserable hovel, in which, 
by the chances of the service, we 
had been condemned to find a local 
habitation. Yes; a soldier, it must 
be owned, is occasionally something 
of a selfish being. I do believe, 
that intelligence of the slaughter of 
thousands would have cost myself 
or my three companions less uneasi- 
ness than did the prospect of being 
condemned for a night or two to 
the occupation of this abominable 
quarter. 

Marmont, on the present occasion, 
was so obliging as to concede the 
object of our wishes. An hour be- 
fore daylight, a loud knocking was 
heard at our door, which we speedily 
ascertained to proceed from the or- 
derly man of the company, who came 
with orders for the officers instantly 
to get ready, and the baggage to be 
loaded without signal of drum or 
bugle. In our circumstances, over- 
sleeping was out of the question, and 
portmanteaus being duly packed, we 
sallied forth from our miserable ho- 
vel; and the battalion being speedi- 
ly formed, we marched instantly to 
the alarm post. There we joined the 
remainder of the brigade, and sub- 
sequently advanced to a height in 
front of the village, which command- 
ed a complete view of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, the object to which our eyes 
were turned with natural anxiety. 
Night was fast veering into day as 
we reached it. The sun rose majes- 
tically behind the city, illumining its 
dark towers with a fleod of splen- 
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dour, as he held on his course to- 
wards the zenith. Nothing could be 
finer ; but our attention was speedi- 
ly diverted from such matters, by 
perceiving that all the roads leading 
from Ciudad Rodrigo, towards the 
frontiers of Portugal, were covered 
with the enemy. Our brigade form- 
ed the right of the line, and though 
the enemy were yet five miles dis- 
tant, from our elevated position we 
commanded a fine view of this move- 
ment. I certainly never witnessed 
any spectacle more grand and im- 
pressive. Their masses came on in 
the most imposing order and regu- 
larity, with the brazen helmets of 
their heavy cavalry glittering very 
gloriously in the sunshine. While I 
gazed on them, my schoolboy learn- 
ing came back on me, and I thought 
of the Roman legions,—but not long, 
for I well knew that the legions I be- 
held were not invincible as those. 

Whatever the course of my reflec- 
tions on the scene before me might 
have been, they were cut short by 
the appearance of Lord Wellington, 
who just then rode up, and passing 
through our regiment, then formed 
in open column of companies, called 
loudiy for General Colville. The 
General soon came up at full speed, 
and Lord Wellington remained for 
a minute or two—certainly not more 
—regarding the enemy, without the 
aid of the telescope, though an or- 
derly was in attendance with that 
instrument, and its tripedal sup- 
port. During this brief period, he 
appeared to have formed his reso- 
lution as to our destination, for en- 
quiring what regiments were there, 
and being told the 5th, 77th, 83d, 
and 94th, he directed General Col- 
ville to proceed with the 5th and 
77th to a height at some distance on 
the left, which completely command- 
ed a road leading from Ciudad Rod- 
rigo to Fuentes Guinaldo. As for 
us, we were directed to commence 
our march in the same direction, 
when the advanced detachment of 
the brigade should have reached a 
certain point of their progress. 

At length we too moved of, Lhope 
in such order as to give the enemy, 
who witnessed all our motions, a 
good opinion of our discipline. At 
that interesting moment, there were 
no skulkers or stragglers. Our route 
lay across a deep ravine, the ascent 
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on the farther side of which was so 
steep and difficult, that though the 
troops moved with all possible ala- 
crity, nearly an hour elapsed before 
we succeeded in crowning the sum- 
mit of the height. The object of this 
movement was to bring the enemy 
as much as possible on our right, as 
the route of retreat on Guinaldo lay 
entirely on the left. 

On reaching the apex of the ascent, 
a new scene opened to us. We saw 
the great body of the French cavalry 
close in our front, and divided from 
us only by a ravine, ready, on the 
signal being given, to execute a 
charge. About half a league to the 
left, we observed the other two regi- 
ments of our brigade already under 
a heavy cannonade from the enemy, 
whose position along the whole ex- 
tent of the line was divided from 
ours by the ravine already mention- 
ed. The spectacle in this quarter, 
however, became soon more interest- 
ing. ‘The two regiments, though 
posted ona height of difficult ascent, 
were charged very gallantly by a 
large body of cavalry, who succeed- 
ed in driving the Portuguese gunners 
from their posts. This was awkward, 
but a volley from the 5th regiment 
repaired all. Many of the enemy 
fell, and the 5th, advancing with the 
bayonet, drove them back in great 
confusion across the ravine. 

It was not, however, the intention 
of Lord Wellingtgp to give battle in 
the position we had assumed; and 
the different divisions had received 
orders to fall back, when pressed by 
the enemy, to Guinaldo. There, a 
ridge of commanding ground had 
been strengthened by fieldworks and 
intrenchments, and on that ground 
Lord Wellington had determined to 
keep Marmont at bay, should it be 
found necessary for his purposes. 
We had scarcely, therefore, enjoyed 
the pleasant spectacle of the severe 
check’ given to the enemy’s cavalry 
by the charge of the 5th, when we 
again found ourselves in motion to- 
wards our left, retreating on Gui- 
naldo. 

You already know that our bri- 
gade formed the extreme right of the 
army, and, when put in motion, we 
of course formed the rear of the 
column. We moved on in squares 


of battalion—a squadron of the 11th 
Light Dragoons, and another of the 
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1st German Hussars—all the cavalry 
we had in this quarter—skirmishing 
with great gallantry along the flanks 
of our line of march. But it was im- 
possible that so small a body could 
make head against the vast masses of 
the enemy’s horse which now came 
on. Ina few minutes, their leading 
squadrons were within an hundred 
yards of us, and in a few more, our 
three weak battalions, the 83d, 94th, 
and 9th Portuguese, were completely 
surrounded. At this interesting— 
hay, that is not strong enough—this 
awful moment, we had no officer at 
our head, on whose talent, prompti- 
tude, or experience, it was possible 
to rely. Major was a brave man, 
but utterly devoid of all other attri- 
butes of a gifted commander. How- 
ever, on the present occasion, we had 
no cause to complain of him. He 
addressed the men in the native Do- 
ric of his country—the major is a 
Scotchman—told them to take good 
aim, and not to waste their “ pou- 
ther ;” and I doubt if Czsar himself, 
in such circumstances, could have 
said any thing much more to the pur- 
pose. 

In this manner did we move for 
the space of two miles, surrounded 
by upwards of forty squadrons of 
horse, who executed repeated and 
desperate charges on our squares. 
In every one of these they were re- 
pulsed. Men of iron could not have 
awaited their enemy more firmly and 
steadily. On came the French ca- 
valry, like successive waves of the 
ocean, to be broken on the rock of 
brave hearts and strong arms, which 
we opposed to their progress. One 
tremendous charge | remember. It 
was made by a battalion of Cuiras- 
siers, fine-looking men, and bravely 
caparisoned. At some distance we 
gave them a volley, but this had not 
the effect of checking their progress. 
At length they reached the barrier of 
bayonets, on which, by another yard 
of advance, they must have been im- 
paled, and, diverging in their course, 
they galloped round the square, en- 
countering the fire of each face, vain- 
ly looking for an aperture by which 
they might dash through our ranks. 
Repulsed in all their efforts, they at 
length retired, leaving the ground 
covered with the bodies of men and 
horses. I do believe I felt more for 
the latter than for the former. There 
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is something indescribably touching 
to me in the sufferings of a horse. 
Never doesacry of pain escape from 
this noble and unrepining animal, 
that is not torn from it by the very 
extremity of anguish. And then the 
expression of eye, and the agonized 
dilation of nostril which mark its 
countenance !—But if I go further 
into this matter, I shall get into the 
melting mood, and that is not my cue 
at the present moment. 

Well, on we continued to march, 
I believe without loss, though sur- 
rounded by clouds of foemen, and to 
carry on the simile, making a little 
thunder inour progress. On thatday, 
every man of us was a cheap bargain 
to the king, to say nothing of my own 
services, valued only by his majesty 
at six and sixpence a-day. But our 
situation, though honourable, was 
not pleasant. There was the dis- 


agreeable conviction, that a single - 


coward might cost the loss of a bat- 
talion; for the slightest symptom of 
confusion, or an aperture a yard 
broad, would have done the business. 
Well, on we marched, but the French 
flying artillery contrived at length to 
get up, and then came a trial even 
more severe than those to which we 
had already been exposed. Their 
guns opened fire on our dense and 
crowded squares. One shot, I re- 
member, swept through us, laying 
fifteen of our number prostrate in 
the dust. The other regiments were 
even less fortunate, I believe, and 
the number of their casualties were 
greater. But the places of our fallen 
brethren were immediately filled up, 
and our aspect to the enemy was not 
less formidable than before. 

Such was our situation when we 
were joined by the 88th and 45th, 
which had been dispatched by Lord 
Wellington to our support. Our 
force then began to be more effective, 
and the remainder of our retreat was 
effected in comparative security. 
Only one misfortune occurred that 
I remember. Some ammunition 
mules, and a few stragglers from the 
other brigades, were moving up after 
their regiments by the road to Gui- 
naldo, on our left, apparently little 
aware of the near proximity of the 
French cavalry. Your English sol- 


dier is the stupidest brute alive. 
These numskulls kept lounging alon 
at their leisure, and because they di 
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not see an enemy before their noses, 
never thought of looking for him on 
either flank. It seems rather odd 
that the French should have thought 
it worth while to charge such boobies, 
but they did so. Suddenly, about 
thirty of the Polish lancers started 
from one of the French columns, and 
making a sweep on our left, at full 
speed, with the long tails of their 
horses floating in the air, and red 
flags waving at the extremity of their 
lances, came ad improviso on the un- 
fortunate stragglers, who, without 
means of resistance, became the in- 
stant victims of their own stupidity. 
One man in particular I watched with 
my eye. He literally continued march- 
ing in ignorance of the impending at- 
tack, till pierced from behind by the 
lance of an assailant. 

Such, my dear aunt, was the affair 
of El Bodon, not destined probably 
to make any great figure in the ga- 
zette, yet one which those engaged 
in it may be excused for relating with 
some share of pride. Last night the 
whole army, with the exception of 
the light division, still on t other side 
of the Agueda, halted in position at 
Guinaldo. We expected that the 
enemy would have attacked us this 
morning, but our hopes have not been 
realised. Marmont contented him- 
self with an exhibition of his force, 
which, as if for our amusement, he 
caused to perform a variety of ma- 
neeuvres in front of our position. 
Nothing could be finer. The French 
infantry went through all its evolu- 
tions with the greatest precision, and 
the movements of the cavalry, ma- 
king due allowance for the badness of 
their horses, were also laudable. In 
the meantime, what either Marmont 
or Lord Wellington intend to do next, 
we know no more than men dropped 
from the moon. A few hours, how- 
ever, will probably reveal something 
of our leader’s intentions, and as the 
post does not leave the army fora 
few days, I shall keep this letter open, 
in hopes of having something inte- 
resting tocommunicate. Inthe mean- 
while, God bless you, my dear aunt. 

October Ist.—The 26th, as I have 
already told you, passed over in un- 
broken tranquillity, unmarked on our 
side by the occurrence of any event 
save the arrival of the light division, 
for the safety of which very serious 
apprehensions were entertained, The 
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case was as follows :—By some mis- 
take, General Crawford, who was 
still on t’other side the Agueda, did 
not receive orders to retreat, till all 
the other divisions had fallen back 
on Guinaldo, and feeling apprehen- 
sive that in crossing that river at 
Robleda, he might be intercepted, he 
determined to fall back along the 
right bank of the river, not ae 
aware that General Foy, then in the 
neighbourhood of Perales, might thus 
cut offhis retreat. Lord Wellington, 
however, was aware of this, and or- 
ders were instantly dispatched to 
General Crawford, directing him to 
retrace his steps, and cross by the 
ford of Robleda. This fortunately 
was effected without opposition of 
any kind, and the light division joined 
the army on the evening of the 26th. 

Hitherto, the whole object of Lord 
Wellington’s maneuvres had been 
to ascertain the enemy’s intention, 
and the position of Guinaldo had 
only been strengthened to serve as a 
point dappui, by means of which 
he might be enabled to keep outa 
strong advanced corps to the latest 
moment. But Guinaldo was in no 
respect the position in which Lord 
Wellington had decided on meeting 
Marmont, and the untoward absence 
of the light division had alone de- 
cided him to remain in it even for a 
day. That portion of the army, 
therefore, was no sooner out of jeo- 

ardy, than we found ourselves again 
in motion, followed closely by Mar- 
mont, whose boldness seemed to in- 
crease with each successive step of 
our retrogression. During this move- 
ment, our division and General Cole’s 
formed the rear corps of the army. 
On the 27th, the enemy made a 
powerful attack on Aldea de Ponte, 
a village occupied by General Cole, 
The suddenness and vigour of this 
attack, made it at first successful, 
The 4th division were ousted, but re- 
turning to the charge, the enemy in 
their turn were beaten back, and the 
village, in spite of all their efforts, 
remained in our possession. 

At night we continued our retreat, 
and by day-dawn, had reached a po- 
sition on the heights behind Soito, 
in which Lord Wellington had evi- 
dently resolved to offer battle. The 
ground we occupied was certainly 
strong. It extended across a sort 
of delta, formed by an inflection of 
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the Coa, which thus afforded pro- 
tection to both flanks, and prevent- 
ed the possibility of its being turn- 
ed. But this, which constituted the 
strength, constituted also the danger, 
of the position. In case of defeat, 
the river in rear and flanks being un- 
fordable, cut off all chance of retreat, 
so we had nothing to look to (when, 
indeed, did a British army look to 
any thing else?) but fighting it out 
to the last. Should the enemy suc- 
ceed in forcing the position at any 
one point, it was all over with us, and 
Imay also say, with John Bull, whose 
game would have been up, and then, 
who but Nap? We all knew, there- 
fore—those of us, at least, endowed 
with any moderate degree of mili- 
tary acumen—that we had nothing for 
it but the old proverb, “ Pull, baker, 
pull, devil;” and leaving the charac- 
ter of devil to the French, which 
they better deserved, we prepared, 
in the former capacity, for a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether. 

Whether Marmontknew this or not, 
I cannot pretend to predicate of that 
notable-I here take credit for resisting 
the temptation of a pun—General, but 
this I know, that after surveying our 
position, he did not venture to attack 
it, and fell back, it may be presumed, 
somewhat chop-fallen, when con- 
fronted by that enemy whom he had 
hitherto made every demonstration 


of desiring to engage in pitched bat- 
tle. He has accordingly retired to 
the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. We have been marched back 
to our former cantonments ;—and so, 
my dear aunt, concludes the me- 
morable campaign of 1811, the re- 
sult of which has been, to free the 
whole of Portugal from the enemy. 
What the next may bring forth, is 
still, as the poet says, “ Far in the 
womb of time ;” but surely the annals 
of that portion of the struggle already 
past, authorizes us to look forward 
to it with hope, as to a period when 
British prowess will enjoy fresh op- 
portunities of vindicating, against a 
barbarous and vindictive enemy, the 

ure and holy cause of freedom and 
justice. All we ask, is a fair field 
and no favour, in which, if by God’s 
blessing we cannot do ourselves right, 
then the best policy of England is to 
truckle to Bonaparte, and be quiet. 
But I am getting on high matters, 
and as usual in such a case, becoming 
prosy. It is therefore high time to 
stop; but were it not so, O'Malley, 
my worthy and intelligent servant, 
has just announced that dinner, con- 
sisting of ration-beef and rice-pud- 
ding, is on the table, and truly, never 
did the voice of that trusty function- 
ary sound more musical in my ear. 
—Farewell, then, my dear aunt, and 
believe me ever, &c. 

SpeNcER MocGeRipGe. 





TO LITTLE MARY. 


I’m bidden, little Mary! 
To write verses upon thee ; 
I'd fain obey the bidding 
If it rested but with me: 
But the Mistresses I’m bound to, 
(Nine Ladies hard to please, ) 
Of all their stores poetic, 
So closely keep the keys, 
It’s only now and then, 
By good luck as one may say, 
That a couplet or a rhyme or two, 
Falls fairly in my way. 


Fruit forced is never half so sweet 
As that comes quite in season— 

But some folks must be satisfied 
With rhyme in spite of reason. 

So, Muses! now befriend me, 
Albeit of help so chary, 

To string the pearls of poesie, 
For loveliest Little Mary. 
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To Little Mary. 


And yet, ye pagan Danisels ! 
Not over fond am I, 
T’ invoke your haughty favours, 
Your fount of Castaly. 
I’ve sipt a purer fountain, 
I’ve deck’d a holier shrine, 
I own a mightier Mistress— 
O Nature! Thou art mine. 
And Feeling’s fount, than Castaly 
Yields waters more divine! 


And only to that well-head, 
Sweet Mary! I'll resort, 

For just an artless verse or two, 
A simple strain and short, 

Befitting well a Pilgrim 
Way-worn with earthly strife, 

To offer thee, young Traveller ! 
In the morning track of life. 


There’s many a one will tell thee, 
’Tis all with roses gay— 
There’s many a one will tell thee, 
*Tis thorny all the way— 
Deceivers are they every one, 
Dear Child! who thus pretend ; 
God’s ways are not unequal— 
Make Him thy trusted friend, 
And many a path of pleasantness 
He’ll clear away for thee, 
However dark and intricate 
The labyrinth may be. 


I need not wish thee beauty— 
I need not wish thee grace— 
Already both are budding 
In that infant form and face. 
I will not wish thee grandeur— 
I will not wish thee wealth— 
But only a contented heart, 
Peace—competence—and health— 
Fond friends to love thee dearly, 
And honest friends to chide, 
And faithful ones to cleave to thee, 
Whatever may betide. 


And now, my little Mary! 
If better things remain, 
Unheeded in my blindness, 
Unnoticed in my strain, 
P’}l sum them up succinctly, 
In “ English undefiled,” - 
My Mother tongue’s best benison,— 
God bless thee—precious Child ! 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FAIRIES, 
BY TIIE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


I wave heard a wondrous old relation, 
How the Fairies first came to our nation ; 
A tale of glamour, and yet of glee, 

Of fervour, of love, and of mystery. 

I do not vouch for its certain truth, 

But I know I believed it in my youth; 
And envied much the enchanted Knight, 
Who enjoy’d such beauty and pure delight. 
I will tell it now, and interlard it 

With thoughts with which I still regard it, 
And feelings with which first I heard it. 


The Knight of Dumblane is a hunting gone, 

With his hey ! and his ho! and hallo! 
And he met a merry maid alone, 

In the light green and the yellow. 
That maiden’s eyes were the pearls of dew, 
And her cheek the moss-rose opening new ; 
Her smile was the sun-blink on the brae, 
When the shower is past, and the cloud away. 
And then her form was so light and fair, 
That it seem’d to lean on the ambient air ; 
So very blithesome and so boon, 
That the Knight was afraid it would fade too soon ; 
Mount on the ether from human ken, 
Or melt away in the breeze of the glen. 

His frame thrill’d to the very core 
When he saw that beauty stand him before, 
With the gleam of joy on her brow so meek, 
And the dimple on her damask cheek. 

And then so ripe was her honey lip, 

That the wild-bee, lingering, long’d to sip ; 

And the merl came by with an eye of guile, 

For he hover’d and lighted down a while 

On the snowy veil in which she was dress’d, 

To pick the strawberries from her breast. 

O was there aught below the heaven 

I would not have done, or would not have given, 
To have been the Knight of Dumblane that day !— 
But ’twas better for me that I was away. 

The Knight came nigh, and essay’d to speak, 
But the glamour of love was on his cheek ; 
And a single word he could not say, 

For his tongue in thirsty silence lay. 

But he dof'd his cap from his manly brow, 
And he bow’d as low as a knight could bew, 
Then stood with his velvet cap in hand, 

As waiting for the maiden’s command. 

Sure this was witless as could have been, 

I cannot conceive what the Knight could mean; 
For had I been there, in right or wrong, 
As sure as I sing you this song, 
I would, as the most due respect, 
Have twined my arms around her neck ; 
And sure as man e’er woo’d a maid, 
Have row’d her in my shepherd plaid, 
And in token of my high regard, 
Have set her down on the flowery sward, 
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And if some discourse had not begun, 
Either in quarrel or in fun, 
Take never a shepherd’s word again, 
And count my skill in wooing vain; 
All this I would have done with speed— 
But for ever would have rued the deed. 
Oh, never was knight so far o’ercome 
As he who now stood blushing and dumb 
Before this maid of the moorland brake, 
With the cherub eye and the angel make. 
At first no higher his glance was thrown 
Than the flowery heath that her foot stood on ; 
When by degrees it embraced her toe, 
But over the ankle durst not go ; 
Till at length he stammer’d out modestly, 


“ Pray—madam—have you—any commands for me ”” 


Shame fa’ the Knight! I do declare 
I have no patience with him to bear ; 

For I would have look’d, as a man should do, 
From the shoe-tie to the glancing brow ; 

Nay, from the toe’s bewitching station 

Even to the organ of veneration. 

For what avails the loveliest face, 

Or form of the most bewitching grace, 

Which on earth are made for man alone, 

If they are not to be look’d upon ? 

Yes, I would have look’d till my sight had rack’d, 
And the very organs of vision crack’d, 

And I would have sworn, as a man should swear, 
That I never saw virgin half so fair : 

This I had done, despite all pain, 

But, ah! I never had done it again! 

But the maid was delighted beyond expression 
To mark the young Knight’s prepossession, 
And with a smile that might have given 
Some pangs even to a thing of heaven, 

She took so moving a position 

That set his soul in full ignition : 

One limb alone scarce press’d the ground, 
The other twined her ankle round ; 

Her lovely face was upward cast; 

Her sunny locks waved in the blast; 

And really she appear’d to be 

A being divine—about to flee 

Away from this world of self and sin, 

A lovelier, holier clime to win. 

No posture with that can ever compare— 
What a mercy that I was not there ! 

But he raised his eyes as hers withdrew, 
And of her form got one full view : 

The taper limb, and the slender waist, 
The modest mould of her virgin breast, 
The lips just opening with a smile, 

And that eye upraised to heaven the while; 
The purple tides were seen to entwine 

In a thousand veins all crystalline ! 
Enough! The sequence is too true : 

For though the Knight got but one view, 
One full intoxicating look, 

It was more than his fond heart could brook ; 
For on the ground he feli as dead 

As he had been shot out through the head, 
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Now this was rather a sad o’erthrow; 
I don’t think I would have fallen so; 
For though a lovely virgin face 
Has sometimes put me in piteous case, 
Has made me shed salt tears outright, 
And sob like the wind on a winter night, 
Nay, thrown me into a burning fever, 
Yet I never just went off altogether; 
But I have reason, without a flam, 
Thankful to be—and so I am— 
That I was spared the illusive sight 
That was seen by that enchanted Knight. 


Now it seems that the maiden to fear began 
For the life of that young and comely man; 
And every art essay’d to try 
To make him uplift his amorous eye. 
But in reality, or in mime, 
The swoon continued a weary time. 
And better had it been if he had never 
Re-open’d his eyes, but slept for ever ; 
For when next they awoke on the light of day, 
His cheek on the maiden’s bosom lay. 
He felt its warmth new life impart, 
And the gentle throbs of her beating heart ; 
He felt beneath his aching head, 
The enchanting mould that had laid him dead ; 
He felt her hand his temples chafing, 
And every tenderness vouchsafing ; 
He lifted his head—he hid his face— 
And stole his cheek from that witching place; 
Yet still he cast, though disinclined, 
A longing, lingering glance behind, 
Where he saw—but I dare not describe the view, 
For if you are a man it will kill you too; 
If you are a woman, and lovely bride, 
You will turn up your nose in disdain and pride. 
If you are not, without a frown, 
You will laugh at the Knight till you fall down; 
For true it is, when the Knight had seen 
The beauteous bed where his cheek had been, 
The blush, and the smile, and the lucid vein, 
He gave one shriek, with might and main, 
Then shiver’d a space—and died again! 

From that time forth, if I durst tell, 
Unto that Knight such hap befell, 
As never was own’d by mortal man, 
And never was told since tales began. 
He got his wish—It proved a dear one, 
It is an old story, and a queer one; 
But free of fear, and free of fetter, 
Pll tell it out even to the letter— 
The wilder ’tis I love it the better 


We all have heard the maxim old, 
That a tale of truth should aye be told; 
For nothing in nature happen can, 
That may not a lesson prove to man: 
Now this is true:—Yet things, we ken, 
Oft happen between the women and men, 
So wild, romantic, and precarious, 
So complicated, and contrarious ; 
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So full of passion and of pain, 
They scarcely can bear to be told again. 
Then think of love ’twixt a mortal creature, 
And a being of another nature! 
The Knight was lost—that very morn, 
Rung the last peal of his hunting horn; 
His comrades range the mountain reign, 
And call his name, but call in vain; 
From his hawks and his hounds he is borne away, 
And lost for a twelvemonth and a day ; 
And all that time, he lived but to prove 
The new delights and the joys of love— 
His mistress, a pattern of sweetness and duty, 
And her home a palace of splendour and beauty. 
But whether it was in the sinful clime 
That bounds mortality and time, 
In a land below, or a land above, 
In a bower of the moon, or the star of love, 
He never could fathom or invent, ; 
Or the way that he came, or the way that he went; 
But he ween’d, from his love’s aerial nature, 
That she barely could be a mortal creature. 
And every night in his ears there rung 
The accents sweet of the female tongue ; 
Light sounds of joy through the dome were ringing— 
There was laughing, dancing, harping, singing ; 
But foot of man in the halls was none, 
Nor sound of voice but his own alone : 
While every night his beloved dame 
In new array.to his chamber came ; 
And, save herxelf, by day or night, 
No other form ever met his sight. 
So ween’d the Knight ; but his mind was shaken, 
And, alas! how far he was mistaken! 
For love’s full overwhelming tide 
O’er the mind of man is hard to bide. 
Yet this full fraught of delirious joy, 
Without reverse and without alloy, 
I would once have liked to have essay’d, 
But at last—how I had been dismay’d! 
The times soon changed, for by slow decay, 
The sounds of joy were melted away 
To a tremulous strain of tender wailing 
Of sufferings for a former failing ; 
While something was sung, in a plaintive key, 
Of a most mysterious tendency, 
Of beings, who were not of the earth, 
To human creatures giving birth ; 
Of seven pure beings of purity shorn, 
Of seven babies that might be born, 
The nurslings of another clime, 
By creatures of immortal prime, 
Of the mother’s thrilling fears, and more 
Of the dark uncertainty before ! 
The Knight then dreaded, as well might he, 
That things were not as things should be, 
And a hearty wish rose in his mind, 
That he were at the home he left behind. 
To wish, and to have, in the charmed ring 
Of that sweet dome, was the self-same thing ; 
For the Knight awakeu’d, as from a dream, 
And he stood by the wild and mossy streai, 
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Where first he felt the bewitching power 
Of the beauteous maid at the morning hour, 
Where he fell a victim to beauty’s charms, 
And died of love in a virgin’s arms! 
He sought his halls and his stately bower, 
But a solemn stillness seem’d to Jour 
Around his towers and turrets high : 
His favourite hound would not come nigh, 
But kept aloof with a murmuring grow], 
And a terror his heart could not control ; 
For he prick’d up his ears, and snuff’d the wind, 
Though he heard his master’s voice behind, 
Then fled with his bristles of dread unfurl’d, 
As from a thing of another world. 
And every maiden, and every man, 
Away from their master in terror ran ; 
While his aged mother, in weeds of wo, 
Conjured him solemnly to go 
Back to his grave, and his place of rest! 
For her mind with terror was sore oppress’d. 
But there he remain’d, and once again 
Was hail’d as the true Knight of Dumblane. 
But, oh! how changed in every feature, 
And all the vehemencies of his nature, 
As if an eagle from cliffs above 
Had been changed into a plaintive dove ; 
From a knight of courage and of glee, 
He was grown a thing of perplexity, 
Absent and moping, puling, panting, 
A vacant gaze, and the heart awanting : 
Earth had no pleasures for his eye, 
When he thought of the joys that were gone by. 
This to some natures may be genial, 
Or, as a failing, counted venial ; 
For me, I judge the prudent way, 
Let past time have been what it may, 
Is to make the most, with thankful mind, 
Of that which still remains behind. 
The Knight lived on as scarce aware, 
How long I neither know nor care, 
Till at the last, one lovely morn, 
The fairest lady that ever was born’ 
Came into his bower with courtesy bland, 
And a lovely boy was in either hand ; 
Two tiny elves alike, not less 
Than twin flowers of the wilderness. 
“ Thou art my lord, my own true knight, 
Whose love was once my sole delight. 
Oh, I recall—how can I not ?— 
That morning never to be forgot, 
When I met thee first with horn and hound 
Upon the moor to the hunting bound, 
When thy steed like lightning fled away, 
And thy staghound howl’d and would not stay ; 
Thou stolest the heart that never had birth, 
The heart of a being not of this earth: 
And what is more, that heart to wring, 
The virtue of an immortal thing. 
Dost thou own these babes in the gold and green, 
The loveliest twins that the world has seen ; 
Wilt thou here acknowledge us as thine own, 
Or bear the brunt of our malison ?” 
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Then the Knight shed tears of joy apace 
At seeing again that lovely face ; 
And his heart with love was sore oppress’d 
As he folded the fair dame to his breast : 
«“ Thou art my lady love,” said he, 
“ And I never loved another but thee |” 

* Alas, how blind are earthly eyes 
To those that are lighted by other skies, 
By other breezes, untainted by sin, — 
And by other spirits that dwell within, 
Well might thy raptures of pleasures be 
Sublimed by creatures such as we :” 
The lady said with an eye of shame, 
When enter’d another most comely dame, 
As like to the first as she could be, 
As like as cherries on the same tree ; 
While hanging on either hand were seen 
Two lovely babies in gold and green. 

“ Thou art my own true lord and love,” 
The second said, “ and thou wilt approve 
This dear love-token, I changed with thee, - 








When sitting in the bower upon thy knee.” | 
The Knight acknowledged the token rare, 
And flew to embrace his lady fair ; 
But remembrance came with a thrilling pain, 

That instead of a lady he now had twain, 


And instead of two babies of beauty and grace, 
There were four all looking him in the face. 
He stood like a statue, of sense bereft,— 
He look’d to the right and then to the left, 
But one from the other he could not know, 
They were both the same, and yet there were two, 
While thus he stood prepared for shrift, 4 
In came a third—a fourth—a fifth— 
A sixth—a seventh! All round they stand, 
And each had a baby in either hand,— 
And each had her love-tokens to display, 
Which the Knight acknowledged without delay. 
But how that maid he met on the hill, 
And loved so dearly, and loved her still, 
Had thus the powers of nature outdone, 
And multiplied into twenty and one— 
Why, that was more than he could believe, 
Than his head could frame, or his heart conceive ; 
And still he cast his eye to the door, 
Distrustful that there were not more. 
His lady mother at length attended, 
And her courtesies were with wonder blended, 
To see such beauty in such array, 
Seven dames all lovely as morns of May, 
With fourteen babies in a ring, . 
And all like the children of a king ; 
And she laid on her son her quick behests, 
To tell her the quality of their cuests, 
“ Why, mother, ’tis strange as strange can be, 
And yet it is truth I tell to thee, i 
That all these dames of beauty so bright, 
Claim me for their own true Jord and knight ; 
Nay, and I may not deny it neither, 
And all these children call me father. 
But I swear by my vows of morn and even, 
And I swear before the throne of Heayen, 
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That I never knew of daughter rior sen, 
Nor of a love save only one; 
There is glamour abroad in moor and glen, 
And enchantment in all the walks of men.” 

“ Why, son, it has often been told tu me, 
That you never could learn to multiply. 
Your bold advancement now I greet; 
It is practice that makes the man complete.” 
This said, the dame with a sullen smile, 
And a gloom upon her brow the while; 
For she soon perceived by dint of lore, 
That the seven weird sisters stood her before, 
Who had dwelt in enchanted bower sublime, 
From the ages of an early time, 
Condemn’d for an unhallow’d love 
Endless virginity to prove, 
And endless longings for bliss to be, 
In their palace of painful luxury, 
Unless a mortal knight should fall 
In their love-snares, and wed them all. 
And for all this numerous comely birth, 
She knew that her son was lost to earth, 
And perchance would be caught in enchantment’s thrall, 
And lost to heaven—the worst of all. 

“ My son,” she said, “ since so it be 
That all this comely progeny 
Are here acknowledged to be thine, 
Before they can be received as mine, 
I have lock’d the doors, the gates, and all 
And here within this stately hall 
They shall kneel before a sacred sign, 
And be christen’d by a name divine.” 

Then a shriek arose from the lovely train, 
Was never heard such a yell of pain, 
Till the gorgeous cieling that glow’d o’erhead 
Was shiver’d like an autumn reed, 
And the images all prostrate lay, 
And the casements of the tower gave way, 
And the lovely train, all three by three, 
Walk’d forth in beauty and in glee ; 
While many a glance they cast behind, 
As they trode the billows of the wind ; 
For they danced as lightly through the air 
As if heaved on the gilded gossamer, 
That play’d with a soft and silent motion, 
Like the gentlest swell that woos the ocean; 
And many an eye beheld them fly, 
And heard this plaintive melody: 


“ Now we are free, now we are free, 
We seven sisters now are free, 
To fly where we long have wish’d to be; 
And here we have these babies of ours, 
To dwell within our shady bowers, 
And play their pranks in the moonlight dell, 
With the human beings they love so well; 
For O, they are babies of marvellous birth, 
They are neither of heaven nor yet of earth ; 
And whether they will live till time be done, 
Or fade away in a beam of the sun, 
Or mount on the polar heights sublime, 
And to worlds of unknown splendour climb, 
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Is a mystery which no eye can pierce 
But His, the Lord of the universe : 


But this we know, that above or below, ' 
By the doors of death they shall never go. i 
“ Adieu, our sweet little babies, for ever! ‘ 


Blithe be your lives, and sinful never; 
You may play your pranks on the wicked and wild, 
But wrong not virtue’s sacred child,— ' 
So shall your frolics be lightsome and boon 

On the bridge of the rainbow or beam of the moon; 
And so shall your loves in the bridal bowers 

Be sweeter still than your father’s and ours, 

And the breezes shall rock you to soft repose 

In the lap of the lily or breast of the rose, 

And your beauty every eve renew 

As you bathe your forms in the fragrant dew, i 
That stands a heavenly crystal bell 

In the little dew-cup’s lovely well ; 

Your drink be the haze on the moonlight rill, 
And your food the odour which flowers distil, 
And never let robes your forms adorn - 
That are not from the web of the rainbow shorn, | 
Or the purple and green that shines afar 

In the breast of the eastern harvest star ; 

And then shall you ride o’er land and o’er tide, 

O’er cloud, and o’er foam of the firmament wide, 

O’er tree and o’er torrent, o’er flood and o’er flame, 
And Tue Fairies shall be your earthly name: 

In joy and in glee your revels shall be, 

Till a day shall arrive that we darkly foresee ; 

But note you well when these times commence, 

And poveees for your departure hence. 

“ When the psalms and the prayers are nightly heard 1 
From the mossy cave or the lonely sward ; 
When the hunters of men rise with the sun, 

And pursue their game till the day be done ; 
And the mountain burns have a purple stain 
With the blood of men in the moorland slain ; 
And the raven croaks in the darksome cloud, 
And the eagle yells in the heavens aloud, 

We you command, with heart and hand, 

To leave the links of fair Scotland. 

Away! dismiss! and seek for bliss 

In a happier, holier sphere than this ! 

“ Sweet babies, adieu! and may you never rue 

The mingled existence we leave to you. 

There is part of virtue and part of blame, 

Part of spirit and part of flame, 

Part of body and passion fell, 

Part of heaven and part of hell. 

You are babies of beauty and babies of wonder,. 
But fly from the cloud of the lightning and thunder, 
And keep by the moonbeam or twilight grey, 
For you never were made for the light of day. 
Long may you amid your offspring dwell,— 
Babies of beauty, kiss and farewell !” 
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The Knight of Dumblane from that day forth 
Never utter’d word upon the earth ; 
But moved about like a spirit in pain 
For certain days, then vanish’d again, 
And was chosen, as my old legend says, 


The patriarch King of the Scottish Fays, 
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With full command o’er these beings strange ; 
But his human nature never would change, 
Till, at the end of a thousand moons, 

All deck’d with garlands and gay festoons, 
He was borne away with lament and yell, 
And paid as kane to the Prince of Hell! 


From such unhallow’d love as this, 
With all its splendour and all its bliss, 
Its end of terror and its bane, 

The Lord preserve us all !—Amen. 


AutRIvE Lake, July 10, 1830. 





THE TEAR. 


I was led in a dream to the gate of the Upper Heaven, and I saw many 
sights on which I must be silent ; and I heard many sweet sounds, like the 
voices of angels, hymning to their lyres. And the seraph Uriel was with 
me, for he is the regent of the sun, and the conductor of errant sojourners 
through the paths of Infinity. And the light of Heaven dazzled mine eyes 
long before | reached its glorious portal ; and I must have sunk beneath its 
insufferable splendour, had not the angel shaded me with his ambrosial 
wings, and touched mine eyes with balm of amarant, which only grows in 
Heaven. And when he touched them with this balm, I felt them strength- 
ened, and I could gaze undazzled on any part of the bright Kingdom save 
one ; and I asked Uriel the cause of this surpassing light, and he said it was 
the light of the Sanctuary. And, lo! at the gate of Heaven stood a pedestal 
of jasper, and on this pedestal a vessel of pure sapphire, encircled with gold 
—and within this vessel lay a tear, which evaporated not in the light of Hea- 
ven, but remained the same for ever. And I said unto the angel, “ Whence 
cometh this tear?” And he answered, “From the eye of an earth-born 
maiden, named Leila ; if thou wouldst know more of this tear, speak to it— 
it will answer thee.” Then I marvelled, saying, “ Can a tear answer ?”’— 
“Yea,” responded Uriel, “this tear is not as other tears,—it hath a spirit 
within it, and a voice, for the sake of the maiden Leila by whom it was shed.” 
Then, methinks, I spoke to the tear, and a voice arose from its bed of sap- 
phire in reply. 

BARD. 

Crystal gem of mortal birth, 
Fairer than the gems of earth, 
Was it Grief that bade thee mount 
Upwards from thy coral fount ? 
Was it Care, with dewy sigh, 
Moulded thee on Leila’s eye ? 


TEAR, 
Minstrel, nay, it was not Care 

With his breath that framed me there ; 

Neither did I quit my fount, 

From its crystal floor to mount, 

(Like the dew on autumn’s leaf,) 

By the sceptred spell of Grief. 


BARD. 
Jewel of a maiden fair, 
Was it Mirth that brought thee there ? 
Was it touch of Laughter’s spell 
That o’erflow’d thine azure well ? 


TEAR. 

Neither Mirth invoked me here, 
(Yet thou seest I am a tear,) 
Nor Despair’s terrific dart 
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Tear like me had never birth 

Or by Sorrow or by Mirth, 
Whilome was my fountain dry, 
Laughter beam’d in Leila’s eye ; 
Round her bosom Joy was flung, 
Mirth was floating on her tongue ; 
And her step was gay and light, 
And her eye was pure and bright ; 
And her soul, with Rapture fraught, 
Harbour’d no desponding thought ; 
But a vision of Distress 

Came athwart her loveliness, 
Like a thunder-cloud in June, 

Or a mist before the moon: 
Straight the voice of Pity fell 
O’er her spirit, as a spell, 

And her eye distill’d a tear 
Lovelier than Grief may rear : 
Unto me the power was given 
Leila’s cause to plead in Heaven, 
For I have been shed upon 
Others’ sorrows—not her own. 


And I inclined my head while the voice was yet speaking ; and it seem- 
ed to come from the drop within the vessel of sapphire~and I knew the 
tear to be a spirit. And I said to Uriel, “ Do all tears find their way to 
Heaven?” But he answered, “ Nay—none but those of compassion: all 
other tears perish, as a drop of water, when they are shed; but those of 

ity come hither, and, after sojourning for a season at the gate of Heaven, 
o! some of them are changed into jewels, and hang upon the crowns of 
the archangels ; others are mingled with the fountain of benevolence, and 
they all plead with seraphic tongues for those that shed them.” And I 
knew from this response of the angel that there were no tears like those of 
compassion. A Mopern Pytuacorean, 
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How soft is the sound of the river, 

Stealing down through the green piny vale, 
Where the sunbeams of eventide quiver 
Through the scarce stirring foliage, and ever 

The cooing dove plains out its tale; 

While the blackbird melodiously sings 
An anthem, reminding of innocent things. 


Grey Evening comes onward, and scatters 
The fires in the western serene ; 
And the shadows of Lebanon’s daughters, 
Darkly imaged, outspread on the waters, 
Festoon’d with their outlines of green ; 
The clouds journey past, and below 
Are reflected their masses of crimson and snow. 


Oh sweet is the vision that loses 
Present cares in the glow of the past ! 
As the light of Reflection reposes 
On youth, with its blossoming roses, 
And sunshine too lovely to last : 
Sweet dreams! that have sparkled and gone, 
Like torrents of blue over ledges of stone ! 


But why should break forth our repining 
_O’er what we have loved and have lost ? 
Whether fortune be shaded or shining, 
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It is ours to be calm and resign’d, 
Faith’s star beaming clear on the night of the mind. 


When morning awoke on the ocean, 
Dim tempests were louring around : 
Yet see, with how steadfast a motion, 
As the clouds bend and glow with devotion, 
The sun his asylum hath found ! 
Twilight weeps; and all gorgeously red 
Are the smooth sloping vale, and the tall mountain-head. 


Lo! thus, when the clouds of life’s sorrow 
Have pass’d and have perish’d, the sky 

An added effulgence shall borrow 

From the storms that have flown, and the morrow 
Gleam bright in eternity’s eye ; 

And the Angel of Righteousness send 

His balm to that heart which is true to the end! 


a A. 
SUNSET, AFTER RAIN, 


‘Tue shower hath drifted o’er ; the blue 
Of cloudless heaven shines softly through ; 
Still is the air, the sea is calm, 
The bright-bloom’d flowers outbreathing balm : 
And from the west, with orange ray, 
Serenely clear and calmly gay, 
The sun looks forth o’er ocean’s isles, 
O’er earth and heaven, and, setting, smiles. 


What though the day in clouds hath pass’d, 
Though dripp’d the rain, and roar’d the blast, 
Though morning’s orient flag unfurl’d 
Scarce awed the shades that dimm’d the world, 
And fire-eyed noon’s resplendent car 
Plough’d vainly through deep mists afar— 
This scene of beauty and delights, 

And evening radiance, well requites 
For dreary doubts and boding gloom, 
And dreams whose dwelling was the tomb. 


The murmuring bee from flower to flower 
Is roaming round the bloss’my bower,— 
The clustering bower, where jasmine wreath 
Is mix’d with odorous flowers; beneath 
The creeping honeysuckle weaves 
Its yellow horns with ivy leaves ; 

And round about, in many a row, 
The lilies of the valley blow, 
Upshooting snowy bells between 
Luxuriant stems of darkest green. 


How bright, how beautiful, the day 
In its calm lustre dies away, 
As if the clouds that wept the while 
Now dried their tears, and turn’d to smile 
Down on the verdant vales of earth, 
Whose looks have changed from gloom to mirth! 
On every blade, and leaf, and stem, 
Of diamond drops a diadem 
Around is sprinkled, bright and clear 
As beauty’s sympathizing tear 
When sinless sorrows cause its flow ; 
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Mellow and ripe; the downy peach, 
The purpied plum, and nectarine, each 
Half-shaded by its leaves, in hue 
Diversified, and varying too.— 

With note melodious, clear, and free, 
Upon the moss-brown’d apple-tree, 
Within the ancient orchard’s pale, 

The blackbird, Scotland’s nightingale, - 
Sits singing, and responses sound 

From every grove and garden round. 


When worldly strife is hush’d, and all 
With Music’s murmuring, dying fall, 
The air is stirr’'d, how sweet, to rest, 
Remote from men, with easy breast, 
While scenes awake to Memory’s eye— 
Scenes, whose bright hues can never die— 
As round the pictures of the past 
Her more than sunlight glow is cast,— 
Scenes ’mid Time’s Tandscape far, but seen, 
By distance hallow’d, calm, serene, 
And bearing in their mellow dyes 
As ’twere the mark of Paradise ;— 
So, over ocean’s billows curl’d 
Blue coasts, the confines of a world— 
A world of hope, and love, and truth, 
And beauty to the eyes of youth; 
Some realm of fancy, which how fain 
The feet would traverse—but in vain. 


Yes! all of calm, and grand, and fair, 
In iris hues are pictured there ; 
There, from terrestrial dross refined, 
We see the shadows of mankind, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and fear, 
Bright wandering in a fairy sphere ; 
All low-born cares dispersed and gone, 
Misfortune fled, and Pain unknown. 


We look on valorous deeds, which raise 
To ecstasy the voice of praise, 
As youthful Wolfe sinks down to die 
Within the arms of victory; 
Or Moore, without a murmur, yields 
His spirit on the last of fields, 
And, by his mourning comrades brave, 
Is laid, at midnight, in the grave,— 
The wailing of the restless surge, 
And cannon of the foe, his dirge :— 
We listen to the words, whose glow 
Makes nations like a river flow, 
As Chatham’s kindled lips dispense 
The lava tide of eloquence, 
Unmanacle the friendless slave, 
Stir up the nerveless to be brave, 
And bid his country’s armies be 
Unmatch’d on shore, supreme at sea ;— 
We marvel at the thoughts which climb 
Above our nature, brig t, sublime, 
As of the immortal Milton sings, 
His muse on . jo wings, 
Aspirin high, till Heaven above 
Seems link 


d te Earth with chains of love. 
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EVENING TRANQUILLITY. 


How still this hour! the mellow sun 
Withdraws his western ray, 
And, evening’s haven almost won, 
He leaves the seas of day : 
Soft is the twilight reign, and calm, 
As o’er autumnal fields of balm 
The languid zephyrs stray ; 
Across the lawn the heifers roam, 
The wearied reaper seeks his home. 


The laden earth is rich with flowers, 
All bathed in crimson light ; 

While hums the bee mid garden bowers 
With clustering roses bright : 

The woods outshoot their shadows dim; 

O’er the smooth lake the swallows skim 
In wild erratic flight ; 

Moor’d by the marge, the shallop sleeps, 

Above its deck the willow weeps. 


’Tis sweet, in such an hour as this, 
To bend the pensive way, 
Scan nature, and partake the bliss 
Which charms like hers convey: 
No city’s bustling noise is near ; 
And but the little birds you hear, 
That chant so blithe and gay; 
And ask ye whence their mirth began ? 
Perchance since free, and far from man. 


Their little lives are void of care; 
From bush to brake they fly, 

Filling the rich ambrosial air 
Of August’s painted sky: 

They flit about the fragrant wood ; 
Elisha’s God prevides them food, 
And hears them when they cry ; 

For ever blithe and blest are they, 

Their sinless course a summer’s day. 


Yon bending clouds all purpling streak 
The mantle of the west; 

And tremulously the sunbeams break 
On Pentland’s mountain crest: 

Hill, valley, ocean, sky, and stream, 

All wear one placid look, and seem 
In silent beauty blest; 

As if created Natures raised 

To heaven their choral souls, and praised. 


Above yon cottage on the plain 
The wreathy smoke ascends ; 
A silent emblem, with the main 
Of sailing clouds it blends ; - 
Like a departed spirit gone 
Up from low earth to Glory’s throne 
To mix with sainted friends, 
Where, life’s probation voyage o’er, 
Grief’s sail is furl’d for evermore! 


a 
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THE SILENT MEMBER, 


No. V. 


A CATHOLIC SCENE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Were all other evidence wanting, 
of Mr O’Connell’s insignificance on 
this side the Channel, (and more es- 

cially of his nothingness in the 

ouse of Commons, ) the proof might 
be found in his own words and ac- 
tions. “It does not surprise me,” 
said he,* “ that they who make at- 
tacks upon me are cheered, and that 
my defence is received in silence. I 
know I am no favourite with any 

arty. I have never supported any. 

have not supported the oligarchy 
of this House; and both sides, of 
course, unite to applaud those who 
oppose me.” Poor gentleman! He 
is ill used much after the fashion of 
those unfortunate persons who con- 
trive to appropriate to themselves 
a unanimous feeling of contempt; 
an achievement almost, if not quite, 
as difficult, as to unite the good 
opinion of the world in our favour. 
But it is his letters to the Irish 
editors of newspapers—his appeals 
to the Irish Catholic pelle, 
through the agency of the press, and 
of his myrmidons whom that press 
is to set in motion—it is to these I 
would more particularly refer for 
the proofs, furnished by himself, of 
his own conviction, that in England 
—that as a member of the British 
Parliament—he is powerless for mis- 
chief—the only power he seeks or 
has ever exercised. The truth is, he 
has little in him but brawl and blus- 
ter, tawdry Irish tinsel, and genuine 
Hibernian blarney. It is not as a 
lawyer, that I thus speak of him ; but 
as the member for Clare. It may be 
asked, how such a man can exercise 
the influence which Mr O’Connell 
undeniably exercises over a large 
portion of his countrymen? I an- 
swer, it does not require the sun to 
fire a powder magazine; a match, 
not worth the fraction of a farthing, 
can do the feat. Set Mr O’Connell 
t> harangue a non-inflammable body 
of men, and he is that match tossed 


into a + soe dy give him a gunpow- 
der audience, and you have an im- 
mediate explosion. This is consist- 
ent with all experience. What did 
those contemptible incendiaries, the 
Hunts, the Thistlewoods, and the Dr 
Watsons, do with a Spa Fields mob ? 
What did men of a similar stamp do 
with a Queen Caroline mob, and 
a Manchester mob? We all know. 
Turn them loose now to bellow to 
any five hundred, or five thousand, 
of his Majesty’s lieges, that could 
be brought together to listen to them, 
and, God save the mark! what pi- 
tiful mountebanks they would be 
accounted! But carry the hypothe- 
sis a little farther. Suppose these 
same oracles of Spa Fields, Man- 
chester, and Brandenburgh House, 
members of Parliament. You laugh 
at the preposterous idea. Yet, what 
they were able to do with an infuri- 
ated populace, and the conclusion, 
to which the mind instantly jumps at 
the ludicrous supposition of their be- 
ing seated in the House of Com- 
mons, furnishes a solution of the ap- 
parent paradox of Mr O’Connell big 
enough in Ireland to intimidate Ar- 
thur Duke of Wellington, and Mr 
O’Connell so shrunken in dimen- 
sions in England, that his presence 
is hardly perceptible ; with this dif- 
ference, which | willingly concede, 
that it is only as a demagogue and 
politician he can be put upon a level 
with the “ agitators” of Spa Fields 
and Manchester. 

It is not, however, for the purpose 
of recording the extinction of the 
honourable Member in the atmos- 
phere of Parliament, or of analysing 
the precise causes of the phenome. 
non, that [ have adverted to the sub- 
ject. It is, to ask Sir Robert Peel, 
how he felt on the evening when 
the discussion arose upon the pre- 
sentation of Sir Harcourt Lees’s pe- 
tition ?+ I do not enquire what his 
feelings were as he listened to the 





* See Debate, June 24, 


| See Debate, Tune 24, 
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castigation inflicted by Mr Doherty ; 
inflicted in that fearless spirit which 
dreaded no encounter with a man 
ready to retort upon an antagonist 
in a tone of virulent coarseness, the 
very ge by which he had be- 
nefited, because there he was invul- 
nerable;—I do not seek to know 
what the fee briefs are, which seem 
to impose upon the right honourable 
Secretary an inflexible determina- 
tion not to come into angry collision 
with Mr O’Connell, under any pos- 
sible provocation.* I would merely 
ask here how he felt while the fol- 
lowing scene was exhibiting before 
him ? 

“ General Grosvenor said he was 
of opinion that it was high time 
the honourable and learned and Ca- 
tHotic Member should be observed. 
(Cries of Order! Hear, hear! and 
loud cheers.) 

“ Mr Spring Rice rose to speak to 
order. Mr O’Connell attempted to 
rise, but was kept down by Mr Hume ; 
and considerable confusion existed for 
afew moments—some members checr- 
ing, and some vociferating, Order. 

“ Mr S. Rice was at length suffer- 
ed to say, that there was one word, 
and only one word, used by the gal- 
lant officer, which he thought it right 
to take notice of, which, in fact, the 
House was bound, he thought, to find 
fault with, as quite unparliamentary. 
The honourable and gallant general 
had no right, since the law recognised 
no distinction, to call any Member a 
Protestant Member or a Catholic 
Member. It was not parliamentary, 
and certainly it would not be conve- 
nient, This was the first time, he 
believed, that any such allusions had 
been made, and he trusted that he 
did not interfere unnecessarily. Jf 
they were not checked in time, they 
would lead to serious inconvenience, 
and in time to great confusion. 

“ The Speaker said that the House, 


and no Member of it more than the 
gallant officer, must feel obliged to 
the honourable member for calling 
the gallant general to order. The 
honourable and gallant officer must 
feel the impropriety of making any 
distinction among the members of 
that House, since the law had once 
settled that there are to be no dis- 
tinctions. 

“ General Grosvenor bowed to the 
authority of the Chair, and to the 
call to order made by the honour- 
able Member in such good humour. 
He had only used the word as a 
means of distinction. There were so 
many honourable and learned mem- 
bers, that he knew not how to de- 
scribe him. He was glad that the 
honourable member for Dover had 
made these observations in his place. 
The House had been exposed to con- 
siderable inconvenience from the 
number of petitions presented to the 
House from Ireland against the pro- 
posed scheme of taxation, and all 
these petitions apparently proceeded 
from the bureau of the honourable 
and learned member. The letter al- 
ready alluded to was signed Daniel 
O’Connell, and that he presumed 
was the same’ honourable member. 
The honourable member had refer- 
red to the petitions from Ireland, and 
described the apathy of the House as 
discreditable to it; but, in his opi- 
nion, those petitions and their con- 
sequences were discreditable to no- 
body but the honourable and learned 
member.” 

Blessed effects of Catholic Eman- 
cipation! Riot! confusion! Pro- 
testant members taunting Catholic 
members with their religion! Ca- 
tholic members rising to repel the 
taunt, but pulled back into their seats 
again by neutral members; as Mr 
Jenkins, of a free and easy club, 
would tug at his friend Mr Brown, 
to prevent him from throwing the te- 





* The only instance in which the right honourable Secretary was moved from 
this determination, was on the 22d of March, when Mr O’Connell presented a peti- 
tion from the town of Drogheda, praying for a repeal of the Union. On that ocea- 
sion, he said he “ knew of no terms sufficiently strong, in which to express his repro« 
bation of the conduct of those who, by agitating this question, would cause disturb- 
ances among the ignorant and unthinking in Ireland.” No doubt he was exceeding- 
ly indignant ; but, good man that he is! he was wont to be quite as indignant at the 


idea of conceding Catholic Emancipation. 


Let the honourable member for Clare, 


therefore, and the Anti-Unionists, go on, ‘They have nothing to fear from hit when 


the proper time comes, 
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bacco-box at the head of Mr Green, 
who had said something that was af- 
fronting to the feelings of Mr Brown. 
The Speaker authoritatively decla- 
ring from the chair, that the law had 
settled there was to be henceferth no 
distinction of creeds in Parliament! 
And these are the infant limbs of the 
baby giant! These are the heart- 
burnings, bickerings, and angry out- 
breakings of the first session of a Ca- 
tholic Protestant Parliament, with 
only a sprinkling of Catholic mem- 
bers in it! When the giant is full 
grown—when Catholicism feels its 
strength in the Legislature, as it has 
already found it out, may we not ex- 
pect to witness exhibitions of a still 


more improving character ? may we 
not prepare for feudsand retaliations, 
which the forms of the House will 
be insufficient to control? may we 
not look to see all other party desig- 
nations merged in the two religious 
and hostile factions of Protestant and 
Catholic? For Protestantism will 
imperceptibly degenerate into fac- 
tion from the mere circumstance of 
its ceasing to be one of the essential 
qualifications for legislative dignity. 

he scene was novel and instructive ; 
and the right honourable Secretary 
evidently felt itas such. I only mar- 
vel he was able to remain silent, un- 
der all the excitement it was calcu- 
lated to produce, 





( RIMALDI—THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON—PRINCE LEOPOLD—AND GREECE 
AND AUSTRIA, 


There used to be a famous trick of 
old Grimaldi’s, in one of the Christ- 
mas pantomimes, to which the situa- 
tion of ministers in the question of 
Greece bears, I think, a remarkable 
resemblance. He set to work and 
built up aman out of all sorts of he- 
terogeneous materials. Arms, legs, 
feet, body, &c. were ingeniously eb- 
tained from rolling pins, bandboxes, 
and sundry other whimsical substi- 
tutes for humanity. The head which 
was to crown the whole, lay on the 
stage behind him ; just sliced off, by 
the prowess of his single arm, and 
the aid of a tin scimitar, three yards 
long, after“a desperate conflict, from 
the shoulders of either Gog or Ma- 
gog. While, however, he was busily 
engaged in putting his man together, 
Harlequin tripped in, and with one 
touch of his magic sword endued the 
head with locomotive powers, which 
immediately danced away, to the 
tune of “ Drops of brandy,” to the 
utter dismay and no small perplexity 
of Mr Grimaldi. Thus far a paral- 
lel holds. The Duke of Wellington 
and the Earl of Aberdeen having got 
the political body of Greece all ready 
for its head, and the head ready for 
the body, just at the critical moment 
the said head slips through their fin- 
gers; but who the Harlequin has been 
by whose Katterfelto trick the hocus- 
pocus was accomplished, does not 
appear. Neither is it yet apparent 
whether the ‘parallel will stop here, 
or whether,as Grimaldi made his man 
walk without a head, his Grace and 


the noble Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, will settle it that Greece shall 
be governed without a king. Be that 
as it may, there is already this addi- 
tional point of resemblance between 
these celebrated performers—the au- 
dience always laughed immoderate- 
ly at the jig danced by Gog’s head ; 
and all Europe is laughing at the 
dance which the abdicated King of 
Greece has Jed our excellent mini- 
sters. 

But to approach the subject in a 
more serious strain. A voluminous 
mass of papers has been communi- 
cated to Parliament; and though more 
information has been called for, (and 
more is wanting to elucidate some 
points, ) there is enough to prove that 
we have been played upon by others, 
as well as played with by Prince 
Leopold. With regard to the latter, 
indeed, I confess myself puzzled, as 
at present advised. I cannot make 
out, from the documents before me, 
whether his Royal Highness ever se- 
riously wished or intended to be 
King of Greece ; whether, if he did 
wish or intend it, his alleged reasons 
for abdicating the throne are his real 
ones ; whether, if not, he has been the 
tool of any party, either abroad or at 
home; and lastly, whether, if he be 
the tool of no party, person, or inte- 
rest, he has been the dupe of Capo 
@'Istrias. The solution of the mys- 
tery must be sought in some one or 
other of these suppositions ; and as I 
do not happen to entertain very ex- 
travagant notions touching his Royal 
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Highness’s capacity as a statesman, I 
will frankly own that the bias of my 
opinion is towards the last; and that 

apo d’Istrias scared him with a bug- 
a-bo, while, as nurses sometimes a 
to children, he kept crying, “ Come 
on, my dear, don’t be afraid—Come 
along—there ’s nothing to be fright- 
ened at.” At the same time, when I 
recollect the questions that were ask- 
ed by Lord Holland at the beginning 
of the session, and the hypothetical 
facts upon which his Lordship affect- 
ed to ground those questions, pro- 
testing he knew nothing concerning 
the state of the negotiations for the 
final pacification and independence 
of Greece, its frontier, the contem- 
plated arrangements respecting Can- 
dia and Samos, &c. &c., but what he 
learned from the public journals of 
Europe,—when, I say, I recall these 
circumstances, and apply them to the 
authentic disclosures made in the 
papers communicated to Parliament, 
1 am not wholly unprepared to find 
that ministers have been baftled by 
intrigues nearer home. Two things 
are certain, that baffled they have 
been; and that they cut a very ridi- 
culous figure in the business. 

It is not, however, in having their 
king snatched out of their hands at 
the eleventh hour, that consists the 
whole of their mortification. More 
remains behind ; and more that they 
are ashamed to avow, or my Lord 
Aberdeen could not, in his extremity 
only, have cried out, “ ask no fur- 
ther—the papers you require will be 
very inconvenient and detrimental to 
the public service.”* It would have 
been more dignified, more candid, 
more consonant to the usages of Par- 
liament in all similar cases, to have 
met the motion of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, in limine, by this declara- 
tion. Such an avowal would have end- 
ed the discussion atonce. But no. His 
Lordship took his chance for dissua- 
ding the House; and it was only when 
he saw that the House, instead of bein 
dissuaded, very naturally estimate 
the importance of the papers in the 
ratio of his reluctance to produce 
them, that he “ had no hesitation in 
stating most explicitly it would be 
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very inconvenient, and detrimental 
to the public service ;” in answer to 
the “ explicit” demand of Lord Cal- 
thorpe whether such were the fact 
or not. And why would it be “ de- 
trimental to the public service ?” or, 
in more intelligible words, “ very in- 
convenient” to the noble Secretary, 
to grant the required information ? 
Because it would substantiate in a 
regular, parliamentary way, what is 
as notorious as that the sun shines 
at noon, namely, that Austria was, if 
not positively inimical to, most posi- 
tively disinclined to, the objects of 
the treaty of the 6th July; because 
it would prove, that she endeavoured 
to thwart its execution in every pos- 
sible mode, through her Internuncio, 
(Baron d’Ottenfels,) who was a pli- 
ant instrument in the hands of Met- 
ternich, suffering his acts to be own- 
ed and disowned, just as it suited 
the purposes of his Machiavelian em- 
ployer. The Marquis of London- 
derry and Lord Holland know what 
they are about right well, when they 
call for “ the recorded sentiments of 
our ambassadors on the subject.”+ 
Why, the Foreign Office is full of “ re- 
corded sentiments,” loading Prince 
Metternich with reproaches for his 
crooked policy, and unequivocal in 
their expressions of disgust at the 
servile and degraded subserviency 
of the Internuncio to his perfidy. “ It 
is impossible for that man” (Metter- 
nich) “ to go straight-forward ; what- 
ever he means to do he will try and 
accomplish by a circuitous path,even 
when a straight one is the nearer.” 
Something like this—perhaps, even, 
there might be a curious coincidence 
of words—would frequently appear 
in those recorded sentiments of our 
ambassadors which Lord Holland 
vehemently desires to obtain. It is 
possible, too, were they produced, 
they would shew whether Austria, 
at that time, was or was not actin 

upon a secret understanding wit. 

Russia; for, most assuredly, could 
the ambassadorsof the Allied Powers 
have prevailed with the Ottoman 
Porte, (and the Porte would have 
yielded, left entirely to itself, with no 
assurances, or expectations of support 





* See debate, House of Lords, June 11th, upon the motion of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry for additional documents which he specified, 


¥ See debate, Iiouse of Lords, Tune 14, 
VOU, XXVIM. NO, CLXIN. 
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from Austria,) there would have been 
no occasion for Russia to take the at- 
titude she afterwards did ; or to play 
the magnanimous part she now seems 
to play, by renouncing large indem- 
nities under the treaty of Adrianople, 
to induce the Sultan to acquiesce in 
the arrangement with respect to 
Greece. But, as I have already said, 
the production of the papers would 
only substantiate, in a regular, par- 
liamentary way, (and so lay the 
ound for parliamentary investiga- 
tion,) facts which are in themselves 
perfectly notorious. Nay, in the do- 
cuments that have been granted, con- 
clusive, though indirect, testimony, is 
supplied upon the subject. Ina dis- 
patch annexed to the Protocol of the 
15th June, 1828, and addressed by 
Count Nesselrode to Prince Lieven, 
occurs this expression :—“ Austria 
herself, by overtures, of which I will 
treat in a separate dispatch, mani- 
fests a visible tendency to draw 
nearer to the courts which have un- 
dertaken to restore peace to Greece, 
and expresses no intention of sup- 
orting Turkey.” Austria, then, in 
une 1828—that is, twelve months 
nearly after the signing of the treaty 
of the 6th July—degins to shew a 
* visible tendency to draw nearer to 
the courts which have undertaken to 
restore peace to Greece”—she ha- 
ving till then manifested a no less 
visible tendency to keep at a distance 
from those courts: moreover, she 


“ expresses no intention of support- 
ing Turkey.” There was a time, then, 
when she did express such an inten- 
tion, or at least when she was sus- 
pected of harbouring it; else why 

ut its non-existence upon record ? 

dare say it was not thought neces- 
sary to obtain from the Austrian ca- 
binet an assurance that she had no 
intention of invading France or Prus- 
sia; simply because it would have 
been as ridiculous as to require from 
the Duke of Wellington or Sir Robert 
Peel, an assurance that neither of 
them has any intention of horse- 
whipping Mr O’Connell. 

If we may anticipate how the Por- 
tuguese question will appear, (when 
we are favoured with two or three 
hundredweight of protocols and dis- 
= respecting it,) from the su- 

ordinate character maintained by 
this country in the Greek business, 
as well as the clumsiness with which 
some of its details were managed, we 
are in a fair way to have the opinion 
confirmed, that his Grace of Welling- 
ton would never keep by his pen what 
he conquered by his sword ; and that 
the Earl of Aberdeen has more talent 
for antiquities than tact for diplo- 
macy, especially when opposed to 
that most subtle, experienced, and 
ss of all modern statists, 

rince Metternich. I do not even 
except his brother prince, Talley- 
rand, 





SIR JAMES SCARLETT. 


Who would be a Whig Attorney- 
General, to stand in the pitiable con- 
dition of Sir James Scarlett ?* None 
but a Whig can be his parallel; and 
I am constrained by honesty to con- 
fess, that though I make this conces- 
sion in favour, exclusively, of his par- 
ty, I know not the man among them, 
at the present moment, whom I 
would gratuitously insult by affirm- 
ing, a priori, he either would or could, 
under assumed circumstances, fall 
so low. There must be somethin 
peculiarly noxious in what Lorc 


Darlington calls a “ Tory govern- 
ment acting upon Whig principles,” 
or something sui generis in the cha- 
racter of Sir James, to account for the 
spectacle. Why, even the honour- 
able member for Colchester, Mr 
Daniel Whittle Harvey, flings his 
gibes upon him—rails at him—and 
tells him to his teeth he is no “ true 
man !”—tells him, moreover, that he, 
his Majesty’s Attorney-General, talks 
in the House as if he were in acourt 
of law, “ with some unfortunate 
printer writhing under him,” indul- 





* Debate in Committee of Supply (June 4) upon the following item, moved by 
Mr Dawson :—“ That the sum of L.7000 be granted for exrraornis ary expenses 
of prosecutions, &c. relating to the coin of the kingdom, for the year 1830, when Mr 
R. Gordon observed, that ‘ among other prosecutions were included the recent cele- 
brated persecutions, for so he must call them, of the press,’ ” 
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ing, “he would not say in sarcasm, 
or that implied wit, but in that 
coarseness in which he fully suc- 
ceeded.” By Jupiter! this is “ too 
bad.” Mr Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
indeed, has ten times, aye, fifty times, 
the talent of Sir James. He would 
grind him to dust in an argument, 
and leave him immeasurably be- 
hind in glib dexterity of speech (the 
only thing, save his law, which he 
has brought out of Westminster Hall 
into the House of Commons.) But 
then—to think of his Majesty’s At- 
torney-General—a dignitary of the 
crown—a high official personage— 
an embryo Lord Chenailien, or Lord 
Chief Justice, or Master of the Rolls 
—to think, I say, of such a function- 
ary, whipped and scourged and cuff- 
ed by Daniel Whittle Harvey ! mem- 
ber though he be for Colchester !! 
It is heart-breaking. I detest the 
man—(I mean Sir James, and I mean 
farther the political and Attorney- 
General part of Sir James, being all 
my knowledge of the said man)—and 
yet I declare it destroyed my night’s 
rest, when I got to bed at four o’clock 
that morning, after listening to the 
attacks, (not merely of the honour- 
able member for Colchester, ) and the 
tame, spiritless, I had almost said 
abject, defence. “ Thrice is he arm- 
ed who hath his quarrel just,” says 
our great bard: and surely thrice is 
he disarmed who stands forth in a 
quarrel that is unjust. This was Sir 
James Scarlett’s predicament, and I 
pitied him from the bottom of my 
heart. I don’t know how it is, but 
one is apt to feel that soft emotion, 
when a fellow-creature is hunted 
down, in spite of whatever convic- 


tion there may be upon the mind 
that the object of our pity deserves 
his fate. The deep disgust that was 
visible in the faces of some—the con- 
temptuous indifference of others— 
former friends ashamed, present ones 
lukewarm—enemies exulting—and 
an old white-headed man trying to 
fix attention in vain—was, altoge- 
ther, a scene of contumely and hu- 
miliation such as I hope never to 
witness again. The confusion at one 
time was so great, (arising from an 
impatient disregard of whatever he 
might say,) that Sir James had to 
appeal to their justice as his only 
jam of securing their ears. “I 
do not know,” said he, “ from what 
part of the house, or with what in- 
tention, this clamour is raised. But I 
do trust, that honourable gentlemen 
have not come into the house with 
an intention to stop their ears against 
the claims of justice.” An Attorney- 
General, addressing the House of 
Commons as an accused party, could 
command no attention from the 
weight of his personal character— 
none from the authority of his offi- 
cial one—not even the ordinary in- 
dulgence extended towards eve 
person who has to purge himself 
of imputed misconduct, but is com- 
pelled to entreat the boon from their 
sense of justice! Well might Sir 
Robert Peel observe afterwards, that 
he “had never yet seen a gentle- 
man placed in such a situation as 
his honourable and learned friend be- 
side him ;” and well might I begin 
by asking, who would be a Whig At- 
torney-General to stand in such a 
situation ? 





HYDROPHOBIA, AND THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 


A subject of vital importance to 
human felicity has occupied a small 
portion of the time, so largely de- 
voted to talking, this session, and to 
so little profit. I do not allude to 
Alderman Wood’s bill, for putting 
an end to that bugbear, hydropho- 
bia, (which is quite the fashion this 
summer, )—and in which the worthy 
member had an admirable clause, 
“ authorizing any person to seize 
hold of a mad dog, or dog suspected 
of being mad, and deliver it to a 
police coustable,” (the said police 
constable being hound, by yirtue of 


his office, to take charge of such dog, 
“ being mad, or suspected of bein 
mad,” and knock it on the head, by 
a summary jurisdiction, without the 
benefit of a writ de lunatico inqui- 
rendo,)—I do not, I say, allude to this 
rofound emanation of a great legis- 
ative mind, but to Dr Phillimore’s 
motion (3d June), “ that an humble 
address be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that his Majesty oul be 
pleased to direct the commission now 
sitting to enquire into the ecclesias- 
tical courts, to take into their consi- 
deration the Law of Diyorce, and to 








enquire into the best means of bring- 
ing such case under a legal jurisdic- 

If it were not that we can look 
back upon the history of the human 
mind, and mark the origin, progress, 
decline, and final extinction, of opi- 
nions once deemed sacred, but at 
last repudiated with one common 
voice of condemnation ; if it were not 
that we have memorable examples, 
solemnly recorded, of errors, defend- 
ed with the ardour that only truth 
should inspire, yielding to the re- 
iterated assaults of reason; and of 
doctrines, believed to be infallible, 
because the undisputed legacy of 
ages, subverted by the resistless 
power of knowledge if, in short, 
(for to that simple faz tit comes,) 
the world and all that isin it, were 
not one vast memorial of ceaseless 
change, the idolatry of to-day be- 
coming the opprobrium of to-mor- 
row, it would be with more diftidence 
and hesitation than I actually feel, 
that I should venture to state my 
own sentiments upon the question 
of the Law of Divorce. In doing so, 
too, I shall divest it entirely of those 
technicalities and reverend mys- 
teries, which, like cumbrous robes 
and drapery, have served to conceal 
the deformities of what is, as well as 
to hide the perfections of what might 
be. It has, indeed, no more need 
of such mysteries and technicalities 
than the commonest privileges we 
enjoy, whether by the free charter 
of nature, or the conventional obli- 
gations of society ; as to breathe the 
air of life, to eat the food which 
nourishes our bodies, or to receive 
the protection of the laws we do not 
infringe. But the subtlety of crafty 
churchmen, in those ages when re- 
ligion itself was converted into a 
system of frauds and fallacies, and 
the sordid instigations of cupidity 
added to the tizsid apprehensions of 
conscientious minds, acute enough 
to see the thraldom, but not bold 
or energetic enough to question its 
moral fitness, have built up the fabric 
which it is now almost sacrilege to 
touch with the profane hand of in- 
novation. 

It is not my intention to attempt 
an elaborate disquisition upon the 
law of divorce. All that I would 
submit for consideration, may be 
remprised in a few observations on 
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the arguments used by Dr Phillimore, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, and Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Dr Lushington expressly declared 
there were two points against which 
he was most anxious to guard, in 
whatever alterations might be made. 
“ T wish to have it distinctly under- 
stood,” said the honourable and learn- 
ed member, “ that it ought to be, in 
my opinion, the principle of the law 
that marriage is indissoluble. The 
interests of families, of the whole 
community composed of families, de- 
mand that marriage should be de- 
clared indissoluble. The next point 
to which I wish to advert is this— 
that, in my opinion, no other cause 
but adultery should be allowed to be 
a sufficient ground for a divorce.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, 
that “ the increased facilities to di- 
vorce which his honourable and 
learned friend’s proposed commis- 
sion would afford to the less wealthy, 
would, owing to the undeniably 
greater immorality and moral coarse- 
ness of the poorer classes, tend to in- 
crease very much the occasions for di- 
vorce, by adding to the already nu- 
merous cases of adultery that occur 
in the middling and inferior ranks of 
society.” 

Sir Robert Peel said, “ with re- 
ference to public morality, it appear- 
ed to him it would be much better 
to retain all the existing inconveni- 
ences, than make divorce easily at- 
tainable. To do that, would be to hold 
out a temptation to adultery.” 

There are two considerations in- 
volved in this latter argument; first, 
that by facilitating the means of ob- 
taining a divorce for adultery, the 
crime itself would be multiplied ; 
and therefore, secondly, that the mo- 
rals of society would be, pro tanto, 
deteriorated. 

Now, with all possible humility, I 
beg leave to ask Sir C. Wetherell and 
Sir R. Peel, and every other person 
who holds the same doctrine, whe- 
ther they really believe the crime of 
adultery ever was, or ever will be, 
committed, merely as the legal preli- 
minary to a divorce ? The supposi- 
tion is founded upon the grossest ig- 
norance of human nature, of the con- 
stitution of the human mind, and of 
the operation of human passions. I 
am willing to admit the possibility 
of apparent cases, Hiongh rare, wheré 
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such might scem to be the imotiye. 
But it would not actually be so. 
That is, assuming the previous exist- 
ence of proper moral feeling, and of 
virtuous habits, up to the point at 
which this supposed motive must 
come into play, it never could of it- 
self subvert those feelings and ha- 
bits. But grant it otherwise; grant 
that these few apparent cases are 
real ones ; it is not upon extraordi- 
nary exceptions to general principles 
that legislation should proceed. Sup- 
pose the ceremony of a divorce at- 
tended with no more difficulty than 
that of marriage, (or even with less, ) 
but that the qualification necessary 
to entitle applicants to relief must 
consist in the pollution of the mar- 
riage-bed. Good God! Is it con- 
ceivable, that the frequency of this 
pollution would be increased by one 
solitary addition, under the influence 
of no other earthly motive save that 
of being separated: Picture to your- 
self, a virtuous wife and mother, 
wedded to a man of brutal character, 
who would willingly give half the 
years she has to live to be released 
from his control, in quest of a para- 
mour by whose aid she may be en- 
abled to comply with the legal con- 
ditions necessary to obtain her wish. 
Take the counterpart of this picture : 
I have no objection. Imagine a hus- 
band, entitling himself to a certifi- 
cate from a brothel, for the same 
purpose ; he being a man who, but 
Jor such a purpose, would abhor such 
profligacy. Are either of these cases, 
and, above all, is the first one, among 
the consequences rationally to be an- 
ticipated trom facilitating the means 
of obtaining adivorce? Yet they are 
the consequences, and the only con- 
sequences, contemplated by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, Sir Charles Wetherell, and 
all who object to rendering divorces 
of facile attainment, on the ground 
that it would be “holding out a 
temptation to adultery,” or that “ it 
would add to the already numerous 
cases of adultery that occur in the 
middling and inferior ranks of so- 
ciety.” For their argument is, not 
that we would be dealing unwisely 
with the amount of vice as it now 
exists in society ; but that we should 
be offering such atempting premium, 
establishing such an attractive re- 
ward, that the amount would be in- 
creased to an extent not otherwise 
to be apprehended, This, I contend, 
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is au unsound inference, incapable 
of being sustained by any knowledge 
we possess of the springs of human 
action, and certainly, as a mere ab- 
stract position, intensely derogatory 
to the moral character of a religious 
and civilized community. The vic- 
tim of passion, under whatever mo- 
dification it may assault the heart, is 
an object of respect compared to the 
despicable creatures whose exist- 
ence is assumed in the hypothesis 
of Sir Charles Wetherell and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel,—chapmen and dealers in 
crime at a price,—bargain-drivers, 
who consult their lawyers or an act 
of Parliament, to calculate the pre- 
cise value of the sin before they com- 
mit it, and then commit it for its va- 
lue. 

But let us consider for a moment 
the practical absurdities which flow 
from the doctrine, that marriage it- 
self should be an indissoluble con- 
tract, (no divorce a vinculo matri- 
monit,) but that in special cases, each 
case being disposed of upon its own 
merits, adultery should be allowed 
as a sufficient ground upon which to 
obtain a divorce a mensa et thoro, 
and sometimes even a vinculo matri- 
monit. “The principle of the law,” 
says Dr Phillimore, should be, that 
“ marriage is indissoluble,” and that 
“no other cause but adultery should 
be allowed to be a sufficient ground 
for divorce.” —* I am far from think- 
ing our present system is a good 
one,” says Sir Robert Peel; “ but I 
am by no means prepared to say 
with the honourable and learned 
member for Clare, that the husband 
should have no remedy for the infi- 
delity of his wife. It is well to make 
it the general rule, that there shall 
be no divorce, but there must be ex- 
ceptions ; yet these exceptions ought 
to be strictly enquired into, and ought 
to be the subject of distinct acts of 
legislation.” 

Now as to the first part of this 
doctrine. There shall be no divorce 
—neither the imperfect one, a mensa 
et thoro, nov the perfect one, a vincu- 
lo matrimonii—unless there is adul- 
tery; and divorce shall not be of 
easy attainment,lest the facility should 
promote adultery. If the argument, 
in the latter case, be sound, the prin- 
ciple, inthe former, is vicious. If you 


believe that increased facilities to di- 


vorce would work proportionate cor- 
ruption among the middle and infe- 
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rior ranks of society, the existing fa- 
cility, which lies in a long purse, (for 
the rich can and do obtain divorces, ) 
must have the same tendency in de- 
gree. This is rickety morality, if 
morality it be; and it is partial jus- 
tice. The dishonoured husband who 
is poor, shall carry the burden of his 
dishonour to the grave ; but the brow 
that wears a coronet as well as a cer- 
tain figurative emblem of female 
frailty, shall have the privilege to 
cast his burden off again: there shall 
not be a turnpike road of divorce, 
for plebeian couples, smooth and 
pleasant, lest it should be too much 
thronged with travellers; but there 
shall be a private one, straight and 
level, over which they who loll in 
carriages may roll without a jolt. 
We cannot think of making divorces 
easy, because every body would be 
qualifying themselves for the accom- 
modation ; and yet we will not allow 
of divorces at a//, without that very 
ualification which we are so fear- 
ful of encouraging. Such, as they 
appear to me, are the conflicting ab- 
surdities of these two principles. By 
declaring marriage to be indissoluble, 
and combining with that declaration 
the condition, that adultery alone 
shall entitle parties to a divorce a 
mensa et thoro, (though not, except 
in particular cases, a vinculo matri- 
monii,) to a certain extent we en- 
courage adultery; at least, if the 
fears of Sir Robert Peel and Sir C. 
Wetherell be well grounded, that 
adultery is a crime which would be 
committed for the sake of divorce. 
But is this all? Are there only 
conflicting absurdities in the law of 
divorce as it is now administered ¢ 
Or are we short-sighted moralists 
seeking to promote the interests of 
virtue and morality, by exacting 
their performance under circum- 
stances which strike at their very ex- 
istence? Surely, when we reflect up- 
on the feelings which impel us to the 
married state, and still more upon 
those which it produces; when we 
consider what the sentiments are 
which are kindled in the heart by 
the reciprocal obligations and attach- 
ments of husband, wife, father, mo- 
ther, we need be under no morbid 
apprehensions that the ties of wed- 
lock would be capriciously loosened. 
Look, for example, at the actual con- 
dition of society, We hear of many 
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unhappy marriages; we see a few. 
But how few, how very few, of those 
we either hear of or see, do we find 
accompanied by that mode of relief 
which it is competent for the suf- 
ferers to bestow upon themselves: 
how few, though living together in- 
felicitously, can determine to try the 
experiment of living apart? And 
why is this? Because there are a 
thousand mutual interests, sympa- 
thies, affections, wants, conveniences, 
which hedge them round, and through 
which, unless the suffering be great 
indeed, they have not power to break. 
The petty grievances, the idle dis- 
cords, the peevish complaints, of ma- 
trimonial life,sink into nothing, when 
contrasted with the alternative of se- 
paration, with all its train of miser- 
able consequences ; the breaking up 
of domestic habits, the exposure in 
the eyes of friends, and of the world; 
the embarrassing distribution of the 
children, the amount of income to 
be allowed, &c. &c.; and this is the 
case when it is only a question of 
experimental, not of penal separa- 
tion. Such separations, I have said, 
are few. They are necessarily so; 
while of that few the number, I am 
persuaded, would be still less of 
those who would avail themselves of 
any legal facilities to divorce,to make 
them final and complete. 

Of all the grounds, however, upon 
which the present law of divorce in 
this country is defended, that of an- 
xiety for private morals is the most 
fallacious. One moment’s reflection 
will demonstrate this ; and in stating 
the argument to prove it, it is not 
necessary I should trouble myself 
with the nature of the causes which 
prevent a man and woman from con- 
tinuing to live together as man and 
wife. The instant that crisis arrives, 
the instant a wedded pair are single 
in all things save the civil obligations 
of the contract into which they have 
entered, the inexorable principle of 
marriage being indissoluble, works 
the same practical consequences as 
celibacy in the Romish church; and 
we have authentic evidence of the 
odious profligacy which has always 
grown out of that system. The con- 
servative impresses of nature cannot 
be set at defiance. Buffon, and Hal- 
ler, and Tissot, record frightful ex- 
amples of enthusiastic devotees, who 
imagined they could set them at de- 
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fiance. What follows, what must fol- 
low, is obvious. Certainly the very 
antipodes of moral refinement, or 
exemplary conduct. The advocates 
for the indissolubility of marriage 
may fortify their doctrine by a re- 
ference to those of theology, by the 
authority of a usage, by the opi- 
nions of grave lawyers and graver 
moralists; but most assuredly they 
cannot do so upon the principle that 
the interests of morality are pro- 


moted. As little could they shew 
that individual happiness is advanced 
by it. To discuss this point, how- 
ever, with all its collateral details, 
would lead me far beyond the limits 
Ihave prescribed myself in simply 
noticing what appeared to me to 
be the vulgar error of Sir Charles 
Wetherell and Sir Robert Peel, and 
the unphilosophical one of Dr Phil- 
limore. 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH™REGENCY=DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENTe 


Georce THE Fourtsn is no more! 
WILLIAM THE Fourtn reigns! 

This were a theme to dwell upon— 
but not here. The monarch is in 
his grave, has had his meed of honest 
praise from a thousand pens and 
tongues, even in the little space 
since that moment of mortal agony, 
when his soul felt what his closing 
lips declared—“ This is death !”* 
The mightiest monarch on his throne 
cannot hear the voice of truth—the 
din of courtly adulation is too loud. 
On the one hand, therefore, I am 
forestalled, or left to play the echo 
merely with barren repetition, On 
the other, I am forewarned not to 
play the lunatic patriot, he who pre- 
pares wisdom for kings, as some 
bards have written for posterity with- 
out a passport for their messengers. 
It is no treason now, however, to say, 
(and it is all Ishall say,) that I deeply 
regret the nation has been spared its 
present grief so long. Such a calami- 
ty, had it happened eighteen months 
ago, would have permitted George 
the Fourth to close an illustrious 
reign, untarnished by one fatal mea- 
sure which will forbid future histo- 
rians to record, that he transmitted 
the constitution to his brother per- 
fect and unimpaired as he had re- 
ceived it from their father. Neither 
can we indulge the hope, that it will 
be the historian’s office to institute a 
parallel of names and characters—to 
remark, that the annals of our coun- 


try contain a William, who was its 
Conqueror ; a William, who was its 
Liberator ; and a William, who was 
its ReceNERATOR. What a glorious 
title! But it is only in abeyance. 
Either the monarchy itself has run 
its course, and is hastening to decay, 
(and in that case all must perish with 
it,) or there is an appointed time, 
when it shall devolve upon one des- 
tined to restore its original bright- 
ness. Crippled, mutilated, defaced, 
as it now is, it can merely totter along 
in feeble but tenacious vitality, un- 
less that current of its life-blood 
which has been poisoned be cleansed 
from the infection. Let us pass, how- 
ever, from the consideration of what 
may or must be, at some future pe- 
riod, to the more important one of 
what is; the great concernment, afs 
ter all, of such fugitive beings as our- 
selves. . 

His most gracious Majesty, having 
been duly condoled with upon that 
mournful event, which called forth, 
in the same breath, the most lively 
congratulations—the LordsandCom- 
mons (in those piebald addresses 
which are carried up to the throne of 
anew monarch, beginning with tears, 
and ending with smiles, like a sol- 
dier’s funeral, which sets out with 
the hundred and fourth psalm, but 
returns to the tune of “ Maggie Lau- 
der,” or “ St Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning,”) having expressed their 
profound sorrow for the death of 





* The most authentic accounts concur in stating, that just before he expired, he 
attempted to raise his hand to his breast, faintly ejaculating—‘ Oh God! I am dy- 
ing ;” and after the intervention of two or three seconds of time, he added—* This 
is death ;” but his expiring condition barely enabled him to announce the fatal sensa- 
tion so as to be heard by the page om whose shoulders his head had fallen, They were 


the last words he uttered ! 
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George the Fourth, and their heart- 
felt delight at the accession of Wil- 
liam the Fourth—these solemn plau- 
sibilities, I say, being all duly per- 
formed, and the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel having, more- 
over, exhausted their panegyric up- 
on both Kings,* Parliament was invi- 
ted to thank his Majesty for his gra- 
cious intention of dissolving it. 

Iam not hypercritical—I am not 
fastidious—I do not insist that every 
poet should write like Satan Mont- 
Geer. nor every statesman talk like 

‘faithman ; but I have my prejudices 
notwithstanding, and among them, a 
decided one against that species of 
oratory in which his Grace of Wel- 
lington excels. I have already ana- 
lyzed it,+ and I abhor the sin of ite- 
ration, else would | immortalize it 
again. The Peers are remarkably 
well bred; an improved edition, a 
refinement of Chesterfield himself— 

rave, dignified, decorous, polite. 

‘hey never laugh até, and very sel- 
dom with, one of their own body; 
are free from that catarrhal affection 
which so frequently attacks the 
House of Commons with all the ma- 
lignity of an influenza, and those con- 
vulsive twitchings of the legs, that 
produce such a disagreeable sound 
of scraping on the floor; in short, 
they seem to apply the irony of the 
poet with a literal sobriety of inter- 
pretation : 
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“ What woful stuff this madrigal would be 

In some starved, hackney’d sonnetteer, or 
me: 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens, and the style re- 
fines !” 


This being the case, it is not sur- 
prising, when members of the House 
of Commons are turned into lords, 
that they find themselves also turn- 
ed into orators, so far as attention 
from those they address may be re- 

arded as presumptive orators, or 
that his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton obtains respectful listeners. But 
for that gravity, decorum, and refine- 
ment I have mentioned, it would have 
been morally impossible even for a 
Prime Minister to have delivered the 
speech his Grace did on the 30th of 
June, in the first year of the reign of 
our Sovereign Lord King William 
IV., without being horribly laughed 
at. It was upon the motion for ta- 
king into further consideration his 
Most Gracious Majesty’s message ; 
and I maintain there is neither exag- 
reration nor burlesque in the follow- 
ing abstract of it :— 

“You see, my Lords, that former- 
ly the Parliament was naturally dis- 
solved when the King died ; but now, 
‘ owing to an act of Parliament pass- 
ed in the reign of King William, and 
continued in the reign of Queen 
Anne, this and the other House of 





* Surely these addresses of condolence and congratulation, speaking, in fellowship, 
the language of grief and joy, are among those mummeries which enlightened times 
might spare. ‘“ Who,” asks Macbeth, 

** Can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 

Loyal and neutral, ina moment? Noman.” 
It may be too much to expect all these contradictions in au individual; but 1 think 
they co-exist in the jumble of official affliction and rejoicing which marks the “ de- 
mise” of the crown—its transit from one head to the other. They often stand in such 
ludicrous juxtaposition as to remind one of the droll, mentioned in Tom Coriat’s Cru- 
dities, who had acquired so yreat a command over the flexible muscles of his face, that 
he could cry on the left side, and laugh on the right, at one and the same moment. 
When, too, Ministers harangue in praise of the public acts, the political character, of 
their deceased royal master, what is it but indirect flattery heaped upon themselves, by 
whose advice, or under whose sanction, all those things were done, or presumed to be 
done, which they so complacently applaud? Sir Robert Peel was quite profuse in his 
posthumous tribute to the late monarch, who “ never exercised his prerogative except 
with the view of promoting the welfare of his people,” and so forth. But the Duke 
of Wellington extolled him for qualities which certainly had no reflex operation in fa- 
vour of his Ministers. His Grace was contented to celebrate his ‘ excellent educa- 


tion” and “ polished manners,” the ‘ condescension, affability, and kindness” of George 
the Fourth. It is Montesquieu, I think, who remarks, that we are always most fors 
¢ibly struck with those things in auothcr, which we have not in ourselyes, 
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Parliament are now sitting, and are 
enabled to continue sitting, for the 
dispatch of business.’ Under these 
circumstances, we, his Majesty’s ser- 
vants, have advised his Majesty to 
send you a message; in which mes- 
sage his Majesty informs you, that 
though he might leave you alone for 
six months, he intends to get rid of 
you immediately. ‘ That, my Lords, 
is the effect of the King’s message.’ 
And now, my Lords, I will tell you 
why we, his Majesty’s Ministers, have 
advised his Majesty to ‘ dissolve you 
in such haste.” My Lords, ‘ we are 
now arrived at that period of the year 
at which it usually happens that the 
business of Parliament is about to 
terminate ; at least, my Lords, it ge- 
nerally happens that the business is 
so far advanced about this time, or 
within a month from this time, that 
it is possible to close Parliament.’ 
Your Lordships need not be told, for 
the state of the votes of both Houses 
will inform you, that there is a great 
deal of business to do, and which, if 
done, must postpone the dissolution 
to a distant period; ¢herefore, ‘ con- 
sidering that the great calamity to 
which we have all been exposed, has 
been expected for a considerable 
time, and that ‘all men have been 
looking forward to a dissolution of 
Parliament within a limited period, 
and looking forward to a general 
election,’ and so forth, I therefore 
think, after we have got such sums 
as will be necessary for the public 
service placed at our disposal, all 
the other public business can wait 
well enough till the next Parliament 
is called together. And these, my 
Lords, ‘ are the views and intentions 
of his Majesty’s government, aud 
their motives for recommending the 
dissolution of Parliament in such 
haste.’ ” 

It is not very surprising that Earl 
Grey, after listening to this states- 
manlike speech, began Ais with the 
following exordium: “ In consider- 
ing, my Lords, his Majesty’s most 
gracious Message, which was yester- 
day read, it appeared to me to con- 
tain some propositions of a most no- 
vel and extraordinary nature ; and if 
that were my impression yesterday, 
that impression is not weakened or 
diminished by the short and unsatis- 
factory statement—( Hear, hear)—by 
the very meagre explanation, of the 
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noble Duke—( Hear, hear, hear )—of 
the course which his Grace recom- 
mends the House to pursue.” Truly, 
it was refreshing to pass from the 
tangled thread of his Grace’s ideas, 
to the lucid arrangement, and intelli- 
gible character, of those of the noble 
Lords who took part in the debate 
that ensued; save and except, now 
and at all times, the rapid, frothy, 
shallow egotisms of that pert prater, 
Lord Ellenborough. If there be a 
doubt as to the prodigious bump of 
self-approbation which his lordship’s 
glossy locks conceal, his eternal “ I,” 
and “we,” and “us,” when speak- 
ing of the measures of government, 
would alone be sufficient to destroy 
that doubt. Other ministers (to be 
sure they were only such men as Pitt, 
Liverpool, Eldon, Canning, &c.) were 
content to refer to themselves in the 
third person, except on special and 
extraordinary occasions. Not so my 
Lord Ellenborough: Whenever he 
opens his mouth, it is to announce 
what “ J did,” or what “ we determi- 
ned,” or what was advised “ by us.” 
As for example, in this evening’s de- 
bate, “It is necessary for me that J 
should assure your Lordships, that 
the course which his Majesty’s go- 
vernment have determined to pur- 
sue, is one which we have not arrived 
at without much and most anxious 
consideration. Never have J, at any 
time, given an opinion, upon any pub- 
lic subject, with such a perfect con- 
viction of its being right, as Z have 
upon the present occasion. J am 
sure that in this cause are involved 
the best interests of the royal family, 
of the country, and of this constitu- 
tional monarchy ; and it is upon this 
persuasion alone that Z have concur- 
red with my colleagues, upon the ad- 
vice which we have thought fit to give 
to his Majesty. And it is my belief, 
that if this subject were fairly and 
dispassionately considered, there 
would not be one member of the 
House of Commons, or of this House, 
entertaining, as Z believe they all 
do, an affectionate regard, and a 
decided determination, to,’ &c. &c. 
— It was the saying of a very wise 
man, one of the wisest this country 
ever produced, ‘ Stay a while that 
you may end the sooner.’—There is 
wisdom in this sentiment, and Zadopt 
that wisdom in applying it to the 
subject under consideration.“ 
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can only say, that if such be his (Earl 
Grey’s) opinion, J most sincerely re- 
joice that he has at length openly 
declared himself. An open foe is 
better than a secret enemy; and J 
rejoice that we, at length, know where 
we are to encounter opposition ; who 
are our enemies, and who are our 
friends.” Is not all this deplorable 
imbecility ? His lordship, too, pre- 
sumed to read a lecture to that fine 
old fellow, Lord Eldon, who had 
pounced, with his eagle mind, upon 
the baby reasonings of the Duke of 
Wellington, and scattered them to 
the winds. His squeamish sensibi- 
lity, forsooth, could not bear the “ jo- 
cularity” of the venerable peer, and 
he “ hoped he heard it for the last 
time!” Just suppose that great man 
had been in the mood, with one pat 
of his majestic paw, he would have 
squeezed out the entrails of the 
troublesome gnat, which had ventu- 
red to settle on his mane, and with 
impertinent malice, was trying to 
poke his puny sting through its shaggy 
folds! “ No one,” said he, “ enter- 
tains, so much as I do, a deep here- 
ditary regard for the noble and learn- 
ed Earl ;” and he repeated this stuff, 
about hereditary regard, when the 
Duke of Richmond reprobated his 
coarse attack. Lord Ellenborough 
seems to have inherited some re- 
markable things besides goods and 
chattels, from his father. He lately 
told us, he had an hereditary protec- 
tion from any mischievous disposi- 
tion to interfere with the independ- 
ence of the judges ; and now, he has 
an hereditary respect for Lord Eldon. 
As to these particular inheritances, 
I shall say no more; but I am de- 
cidedly of opinion, every thing his 
lordship possesses, which is of any 
value, is hereditary. To return, how- 
ever, from this digression. 
Parliament is to be dissolved ; and 
I confess I think the resolution of 
Ministers has been wisely taken. It 
is true, there is a great deal of public 
business yet undone; but it is not 
less true, that under the impatience, 
excitement, and distraction of an im- 
pending dissolution, it would be ut- 
terly impossible to do it. Nor, in- 
deed, does it much concern the wel- 
fare of the country, whether nine- 
tenths of those measures which are 
in progress be completed this year 
or next; for though they may embrace 


objects of practical benefit, they are 
not objects of such paramount ne- 
cessity that we cannot go cn, a few 
months longer, without them. When, 
therefore, to these considerations is 
added the still graver one, that from 
the moment the fever of a general 
election is upon the body politic, all 
its more healthful functions are either 
wholly suspended, or much vitiated, 
it would be unfair to deny that Mi- 
nisters have exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in seeking to abridge, as far 
as they are able, the duration of that 
fever. As to the question of the Re- 
gency, brought forward to the House 
of Lords by Earl Grey, and in the 
Commons by Mr Brougham, (with 
somewhat of that rancour and bad 
taste, which used to characterise 
Whig tactics when there was really 
a Whig opposition,) I admit all its 
importance, but cannot see its ur- 
gency. That life is uncertain—that 
kings as well as subjects, die—and 
that sudden death may visit the pa- 
lace, as well as the easy-chair of a 
turtle-fed alderman, are truths, of 
which, if neither my Lord Grey nor 
Mr Brougham had enforced them, I 
should still have been duly sensible, 
though without hence inferring that 
our situation was so alarming as they 
would have us believe. The bare 
and forced possibility, that his Ma- 
jesty may die in the course of the 
next three or four months, can hard- 
ly be considered a substantial ground 
for delaying the dissolution, all other 
objections being removed. Say the 
event took place, it could not find 
the country unprepared. If the new 
Parliament were returned, and the 
day appointed by the writ of sum- 
mons for its assembling arrived, it 
could instantly sit; and if the day 
were not arrived, then, by the 37th 
Geo. III. cap. 127, the present Par- 
liament, though dissolved, would 
meet again, and continue its sittings 
for six months, if not sooner pro- 
rogued or dissolved by the autho- 
rity therein provided. All I pray is, 
that the people, thus called upon to 
act, Will do so in the spirit of their 
complaints ; that they will remember 
the things of which they have com- 
plained ; against what, and for what, 
they petitioned in vain; and that in 
choosing their representatives, if they 
cannot always return tried men, the 

will prefer the chance of untried, 
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rather than send back some whom 
they have tried. It may not be in 
their power to doall they would wish ; 
but much is in their power, which, if 
they do not do, their right to com- 
plain hereafter may be far less than 
their cause. 

About two hundred years ago, or 
rather more, when James I. medi- 
tated the holding of a Parliament, 
out of his “ princely judgment and 
paternal care,” Lord Bacon drew up 
a proclamation for his Majesty’s ap- 
proval, setting forth the reasons of 
that proceeding. “ For that part of 
it,” says his Lordship, in a letter to 
the Marquis of Buckingham, “ touch- 
ing the elections, | have communica- 
ted it with my colleagues, Sir Edward 
Coke, the two Chief Justices, and 
Serjeant Crew, who approve it well: 
and we are all of opinion that it is 
not good to have it more peremptory, 
more particular, or more sharp.” I 
will quote this part “touching the 
elections ;” and were it in my power, 
it should find its way into the hands 
of every man in the empire who has 
a vote to give, or an influence, direct 
or indirect, over the votes of others. 
His language is the language of eter- 
nal truth, which takes no bias from 
times, or seasons, or persons. 

“ And because,” says the King, 
(after reciting the various reasons 
why he deemed it necessary to hold 
a parliament,) “ as well this great 
cause, (there to be handled among 
the rest, and to be weighed by the 
Beam of the kingdom,) as also the 
true and ancient institution of Parlia- 
ment, do require the Lower House, 
(at this time if ever,) to be com- 
pounded of the gravest, ablest, and 
worthiest members that may be 
found; We do hereby, out of the 
care of the common good, wherein 
themselves are participant, (without 
all prejudice to the freedom of elec- 
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tions,) admonish all our loving sub- 
jects, (that have votes in the elec- 
tions of knights and burgesses,) of 
these few points following : 

“ First, That they cast their eyes 
upon the worthiest men of all sorts, 
knights and gentlemen, that are lights 
and guides in their counties, expe- 
rienced parliament men, wise and 
discreet statesmen, that have been 
practised in public affairs, whether 
at home or abroad; grave and emi- 
nent lawyers; substantial citizens 
and burgesses; and generally, such 
as are interested and have portion in 
the estate. 

“ Secondly, That they make choice 
of such as are well affected in reli- 
gion,—without declining either, on 
the one hand, to blindness and super- 
stition, or, on the other hand, to 
schism, or turbulent disposition. 

“ Thirdly, and lastly, That they be 
truly sensible not to disvalue or dis- 
parage the. House with bankrupts 
and necessitous persons, that may de- 
sire long parliaments only for pro- 
tection ; lawyers of mean account 
and estimation ; young men that are 
not ripe for grave consultation ; mean 
dependents upon great persons, that 
may be thought to have their voices 
under command, and such like ob- 
scure and inferior persons; so that, 
to conclude, we may have the com- 
fort to see before us the very face 
of a sufficient and well composed 
House ; such as may be worthy to be 
a representative of the third estate 
of our kingdom, fit to nourish a lo- 
ving and comfortable meeting be- 
tween us and our people, and it to 
be a noble instrument, under the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, and our prince- 
ly care and power, and with the lo- 
ving conjunction of our prelates and 
peers, for the settling of so great af- 
fairs as are here before expressed.” 
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THE LAY OF THE DESERT. A POEM.* 


MaGéa is always the mildest—the 
meekest of monthlies—in a Double 
Number. She then feels her power, 
and her bosom expands with all the 
Christian virtues. She would not hurt 
afly—nay, notaspider—nay, noteven 
arat. Witha face even more expres- 
sive of moral and religious, than of 
intellectual worth, she looks over na- 
ture and over man ; and if ever there 
were an angel on earth, then it is 
surely snk. Far down the profound 
depths of her dark-blue eyes, you 
see slumbering the divine spirit of 
universal philanthropy ; peace pitches 


her tent on that smooth and ample 


forehead, as on a heaven-kissing hill 
in Arcadia; and as she “ enchanted 
smiles, and waves her golden hair,” 
she diffuses the Pleasures of Hope 
over all the inhabitants of the lite- 
rary world. Christopher North, 
“ that old man truculent,” beneath 
her snow-white wand, is transformed 
from a lion into a lamb; you abso- 
lutely hear him bleating; the knout 
drops from his hand ; he is the very 
emblem of primeval innocence; Adam 
before the Fall. 

Thrice happy they with whom he 
communes—commerces at such a 
season! Their bread is baked—their 
immortality is secured—and a voice 
is heard crying, “ Oh! bards! live 
forever!” He pats each pretty poet- 
aster on the pate with his paw, and 
thenceforth in Paternoster it is an 
Apollo. Under a beniguant star wert 
thou born, Henry Sewell Stokes! 
Hadst thou flourished but one little 
month ago, a cruel frost from the 
biting North might have chilled thy 
blossoms; but the first of August is 
a Saint’s day in the calendar of criti- 
cism; and like a rose-tree full in 
bearing, thy poem shall shed un- 
scathed its sweet scents over the 
wilderness. It shall not be born to 
blush unseen; many noses shall smell 
its buds ; and over its fragrant crim- 
son the eyes of many maidens let 
fall the pensive tear. 

“ Tue Lay or tue Desert !”—a 
taking title—a touching text—and on 
it we shall discourse most excellent 


music—and preach a small sermo- 
nette, which haply shall soothe our 
subscribers to sleep with a congenial 
strain. —* Tue Lay!”—'Tis a plea- 
santand ingeniousmisnomer. “Lay” 
suggests the idea of something wild 
and irregular—olian, rather than 
Jew-harp-like—some such song as 
the Silvans might play to Pan sink- 
ing hairily asleep in the forest, and 
drawing up his hoofs in a dream. 
Or it reminds us of travelling Trou- 
badour singing to captive king—or 
of him of whom ’twas said— 


“ The last of all the bards was he, 
Who sang of Border chivalry ;” 


a strain the gracious Muses will not 
willingly let die—no, not while those 
silvery sisters, the Ettrick and the 
Yarrow, blent with the taintless 
Tweed, by abbeyed banks and keep- 
crowned braes, in sunshiny and sha- 
ded music, flow proudly to the sea. 
But the “ Lay” of Henry Sewell 
Stokes is all in Spenserian stanzas— 
and many a gross has he given— 
fourteen to the dozen—till arithme- 
tic stands aghast, and her twins, ad- 
dition and multiplication, fade away 
into nought, swooning at the dim 
foresight of the finalsum. Their souls 
die within them at the bare imagi- 
nation of the “ Tottle of the Whole.” 
Yes, he is the longest—the length- 
iest — the most interminable and 
eternal layman of the age. ’Tis im- 
possible to speak of him without a 
contradiction of terms. Time treads 
on the heels of eternity; space loses 
all bounds ; and standing on a shore- 
less sea—if that indeed be practi- 
cable—we feel that the metaphysical 
mind strives in vain to conceive 
limits to infinitude. Yet some mys- 
tery is here, which may neither be 
analyzed nor followed. For true it 
is, or seems to be, that the Lay has 
an—End. To it, as to all other hu- 
man works—even the great wall of 
China—is appended that incompre- 
hensible word—Finis. We feel that 
the Lay is over at last—and yet that 
the Last Day has not come. To re- 
concile these two great truths, is, we 
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verily believe, beyond the reach of 
its present capacity, merged as mind 
here is in matter, and circumscribed 
in its reaches by those slaves the 
Seven Senses, so fond of playing the 
tyrants in their thraldom, and making 
their shame their pride. 

So much for the first—now for the 
second clause of our text. 

Tue Desert! Is it the Great De- 
sert? The Great Desert of Africa, 
so nobly sung by George K. Rickards, 
of Trinity College, in a poem, crown- 
ed at Oxford with Sir Roger New- 
digate’s prize ? Ifso, ought the world 
to weep or smile, while she wonders 
at the strange coincidence, and to 
which of the mighty rivals shall she 
assign the palm? First hear Mr 
Rickards :— 


“ The sun hath set-—yet, mark’d you from 
afar, 

High o’er that hill, which thrones the 
western star, 

In dim relief against yon streak of red, 

The stately camel rears his dusky head ? 

No briglit illusion this, of hope untrue, 

Their shadowy forms are nearing on the 
view— 

They come :—e’en now the far-stretch'd 
eye may scan 

The pictured outlines of the caravan ; 

Like marshall’d band appears their long 
array, 

As down yon steep they wind their toil- 
some way. 

First in the troop, elate with conscious 
pride, 

The leader camel asks no human guide ; 

To him the herd th’ unenvied post assign, 

Each knows his rank, and fills the des- 
tined line ; 

Next steeds and chiefs, a mingled train, 
appear, 

And slaves, reluctant following, swell the 
rear.” 


What simple, yet original imagery ! 
What flowing, yet faultless expres- 
sion! “ Mark’d you from afar!” 
How imaginative, yet rational, the 
appeal to the inexperience of the 
reader! “ From afar.” Vague, inde- 
finite, and sublime,—while it makes 
us feel that the poet would not use a 
word for the ale sake of the rhyme, 
for the whole world. Observe how 
the camel’s head is higher than the 
western star. The western star is 
throned on the hill—that is, sitting 
on it—o’er which the ship of the de- 
sert rears high his top-gallant-mast. 
Kut no comparison is drawn between 
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the western star and the camel’s 
head. That is finely left, in the con- 
scious power and pride of genius, to 
the reader’s fancy. It is left doubt- 
ful whether or no the star were ca- 
mel-eclipsed. Far grander is the 
image expressed. The dusky head 
of the camel in dim relief against 
yon streak of red! Not the whole 
camel, mind ye, but his simple head. 
That his body will follow, we have 
all the assurance that scepticism can 
have, in the established and immu- 
table laws of nature. In due time, 
depend upon it, the corpus delicti 
will make its appearance. Nay, much 
sooner than might have been expect- 
ed; and not only that one stately ca- 
mel, in particular, with the dusky 
head, but hundreds of others whose 
shadowy forms, asking no dim relief 
from yon streak of red, are nearing 
on the view. But, look steadily at 
them, and assure yourself that “ no 
bright illusion this of hope untrue.” 
No bright illusion,—although from 
its being dim and dusky, you might 
naturally fall into the error of think- 
ing it so. Above all, be confident 
that these camels are not the mirage. 
The mirage is an illusive vapour, 
seeming to be a lake. These are 
flesh and blood, hided and hairy, and 
each with a ball of flesh beneath each 
foot, to fit him for making his way ra- 
ed and pleasantly along the sands. 

bserve, too, how, in his inspiration- 
fit, the young poet forgets his gram- 
mar,—substitutes rears for rear,— 
till for him seems to have been writ- 
ten that verse— 


“ Break Priscian’s head, and ravish all 
the Nine.” 


How naturally he speaks of the 
caravan! “ The pictured outlines.” 
Not the real outlines, observe; for 
that would be plain dull matter-of- 
fact. But remembering Horace’s ad- 
vice, “ Ut pictura poesis,” our bard, 
while writing. his poem, supposes 
himself looking at a picture, and con- 
ceives, not from the desert itself, but 
abit of canvass. “Like marshall’d band 
appears their long array.” That it zs 
so he will not venture to assert, for 
he still fears it may be all illusion, 
and that what appears a caravan may, 
in sad truth, be but mirage. Rarely 
indeed do we meet in the same in- 
dividual, especially an under-gradu- 
ate, with such a promising union of 
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caution and enthusiasm. “As down 
yon steep they wind their toilsome 
way,” bears a beautiful and close re- 
semblance—which could only have 
been apa by a genius as vivid 
as original—to Gray’s forgotten lines, 


“ As down the steep of Snowden’s shag- 
gy side, 
They wound, with toilsome march, their 
long array.” 


Why acaravan, in travelling through 
the Great Desert, should march up 
sand-hills a the western star, 
except it be merely for the pleasure 
of marching down them again, lest 
we break the charm of the passage 
we shall not conjecture; any more 
than we shall conjecture why King 
Edward marched his long array up 
and then down Snowden’s shaggy 
side,—a manceuvre which we have al- 
ways contemplated with that wonder 
which is the daughter of ignorance, 
and which sheds an obscure splen- 
dour over the incomprehensible cha- 
racter of all great military achieve- 
ments. “To him the herd th’ un- 
envied post assign,” contains a fund 
—a treasure of zoological knowledge. 
That not one of all those long array 
of camels should have envied the 
post of his leader, is a fact which 

roves them all, male and female, to 

ave been either free “from that last 
infirmity of noble minds,” ambition, 
or to have successfully smothered its 
fires under a strict system of disci- 
pline and subordination. But that 
they, taking upon. themselves the 
election, assigned his post to their 
leader, is a fact illustrative of so 
much sagacity in the camel—and 
such well-reasoned and soundly-di- 
gested knowledge of civil and mili- 
tary affairs—that we are delighted to 
believe it on the authority of George 
K. Rickards, and Mr M‘Farlane—if 
such be the creed of that gentleman 
—though overlooked by Buffon, Cu- 
vier, and Griffiths. “ Next chiefs 
and steeds,a mingled train, appear” — 
is a line altogether worthy of the 
rest of the passage—the repetition 
of the word “ appear” having a fine 
effect ; and the reader being left in 
a poetical dubiety, whether the chiefs 
are on horseback, or each leading his 
steed by the bridle, from fear of ac- 
cidents—though, for our own parts, 
we should prefer in such a situation 
what Leigh Hunt calls “ some horse- 


back,” and be willing to take the 
chance of being dismounted, rather 
than the certainty of being kicked. 
“Andslaves,reluctant following, swell 
the rear”—is a truly Oxonian line; 
and that is the highest praise that can 
be bestowed upon any ten consecu- 
tive syllables. That the slaves dis- 
liked their condition and situation, 
we do not doubt; but we do not be- 
lieve they ventured to shew any re- 
luctance—for that would have in- 
sured them instantly a sound flog- 
ging ; nor, classical as the expression 
may be, do we Goths see any pecu- 
liar merit—or indeed accuracy—in 
“ swell the rear”—since the slaves 
—a few drivers excepted—entirely 
composed it. Thatthe drivers—when- 
ever the slaves shewed themselves at 
a chance time “ reluctant,” “ swell- 
ed their rear,’ is more than proba- 
ble; but farther the deponent say- 
eth not. The passage, as a whole, 
is certainly a fine one; and we are 
sorry that the rigid rules of criticism 
imperiously forbid us to preach long- 
er about one Poem, when we are 
prosing about another—so, leaving 
the Desert of Mr George K. Rickards, 
who, in spite of the general laxity 
and feebleness of his style, shews 
himself a scholar and a gentleman, let 
us enter the Desert of Mr Henry 
Sewell Stokes, whose claims are 
somewhat dubious to that character. 

It is what Mr Rickards so finely 
calls “ a dim relief,” to turn from the 
Great African Desert to the Small 
Dartmoor. One is aptto be lost in the 
African Desert—for it is nearly as dan- 
gerous in its dust as the North Bridge 
of the city of Edinburgh. A Simoom 
or Sirocco is almost as bad as an 
Easterly-Harr ; and we pity a caravan 
on its way to Timbuctoo, as tenderly 
as we pity the Telegraph Coach on 
its way to Glasgow. Neither the 
one nor the other has yet discovered 
the means of consuming its own sand, 
as some engines consume their own 
smoke; and we never look at the 
basket of the latter, where, in more 
senses than one, “ Slaves, reluctant 
following, swell the rear,’ without 
feelings of the most Christian com- 
miseration. But from all such pain- 
ful sympathies Mr Henry Sewell 
Stokes sets us free; for he is a pe- 
destrian, and, staff in hand, sets bold- 
ly off for the distant Desert of Dart- 
moor, without even making his will 
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—such is his oblivion of all sublu- 
nary affairs. Imagination follows him 
with awe, on his pilgrimage to re- 
gions “ beyond this visible diurnal 
sphere,” while Hope cheers our 
eam with prophetic whispers of 
his return, on some distant day, to 
the bosom of his disconsolate family, 
two stone lighter at least, his figure 
like whipcord, his face brown as a 
berry, his mother tongue no longer 
in his mouth, but gabbling a strange 
jargon caught among the Tors,—an 
indigenous dialect, not unlike that 
with which our dear Shepherd bathes 
the lips of Mador of the Moor,—de- 
livered in a sort of metre, too, which 
occasionally reminds us inthis nether 
sphere of the Spenserian stanza. _ 
Mr Stokes has been, he tells us, 
from his cradle upwards, a lover of 
solitude. So have we. He seems to 
have been born at Gibraltar, which 
he kindly assures us is likewise call- 
ed Calpe. Wewere not. There, in 
boyhood, he used to climb the cliffs, 
where he says “his musings were 
subject to no mortal interruption,” 
save when they were “ disturbed by 
some squalling ape.” In like man- 
ner, our musings are often interrupt- 
ed—on the Calton Hill—or, as at pre- 
sent, in the Sanctum, by “ a squall- 
ing ape ;” but the squall is nothing, 
when one is accustomed to it. He 
seems also to have sought for soli- 
tude, some years ago, in some part 
of Spain, but was disturbed—just as 
we too often are out of Spain—by 
mules and asses. So, to indulge his 
passion for self and solitude, he has 
penetrated, with the spirit of a Mun- 
go Park, into the interior of Dart- 
moor, and on his return will be 
fairly entitled to the reward and 
prize of L.10,000, which Govern- 
ment, we understand, have declared 
their resolution not to bestow on any 
foolish mariner who may reach the 
North Pole, or sail through the North- 
west Passage—discoveries which, if 
made, would be barren of all useful 
practical results—but to give it to 
the first adventurous spirit who shall 
bring back authentic intelligence of 
what is going on in the moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical world of our 
own many unexplored interiors, or 
even exteriors, centre or circumfe- 
rence, of this our partially civilized 
and enclosed native country. We 
hope that, in these “ piping times of 
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eace,” the “interrita pubes” of these 
ingdoms will desire to share with 
Mr Stokes the danger and glory of 
such enterprises, and trust that, be- 
fore the close of the century, we shall 
have a map of England, at once so 
minutely aceurate,and sosweepingly 
comprehensive, that the march of im 
tellect and of agriculture will meet 
with no impediment, and Dartmoor 
exist only in the Lay of the Desert. 
We know not whether Mr Stokes’s 
pilgrimage to the Desert has been 
prompted solely by his love of self 
and solitude, or by his love of science 
and of his kind. Pants he to extend 
the bounds of human knowledge—es- 
pecially in the geographical depart- 
ment ? Or daunners he away to daw- 
dle and twaddle in the Desert, to 
“babble about brown fields,” and sit 
like a simpleton till he catches a cold 
that may spread from his posteriors 
to his pericranium, on damp clammy 
stones, against the dripping death of 
whose unsunned chilliness two pair 
of corduroy breeches, and an equal 
number of flannel drawers, will be 
found a fallacious protection? We 
shrewdly suspect that the poor young 
gentleman is a misanthrope. Nay 
—there is no shrewdness shewn in 
such suspicion ; for Mr Stokes is not 
ashamed to confess the melancholy 


truth. He is at once Timon and 
Tims. He thus addresses the De- 
sert: 


“ T to thee hie, because my soul is sick,— 
Sick with mankind and their disgusting 
ways ; 
Although but lately kindled my /ife’s wich, 
And but now gathering into manhood’s 
blaze, 
Much hath it felt the world’s foul 
murky haze ; 
Ay,—I have lived quite long enough to 
tell, 
That Love, Truth, Virtue, in the 
world’s wild maze 
Perish,—they cannot bide the boisterous 
swell— 
Corruption’s mighty surge—that roars 
their funeral knell.” 


Mr Stokes is in asad taking. Bet- 
ter far for himself, at least—if worse 
for the world—that he had remained 
among the squalling apes at Gibral- 
tar. Perhaps, instead of his soul be- 
ing sick, it is only hisstomach. The 
two are often confounded by people 
who think themselves poetical; but 
the difference is well known and 
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easily distinguished by the simplest 
practitioners in medicine; and we 
strongly and earnestly—nay, serious- 
ly and solemnly—recommend to Mr 
Stokes a dose of Glaubers. 

Let the prime vie be well cleaned 
out—as well as a blackleg’s purse 
with a bad book after the Derby— 
and a day or two afterwards, he may, 
without danger—nay, with great pro- 
priety, retire to the Desert—not for- 
getting to put a cold fowl and aquart- 
ern loaf in his pouch, for he will wax 
exceeding yawp when the salts have 
done their work ; and then, instead 
of giving way to melancholy, why, he 
wili be busy picking a merry thought, 
and betting right hand against left 
which is first to be married. What 
sort of society, pray, has Mr Stokes 
been moving in since he bade fare- 
well to the apes of Gibraltar, that he 
is sick with “ mankind and their dis- 
gusting ways?” Has he a cottage 
in Cockaigne? A box in Little Bri- 
tain? To what practices does he 
allude? Is he hand and glove with 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt? Their 
ways certainly are disgusting enough 
—but who supposes that they belong 
to “mankind ¢’ Let him associate 
for a short time with the common 
run of Christians, and he will be de- 
lighted to see that the moment a hu- 
man creature conducts himself “ in 
disgusting ways,” he is kicked out of 
company. The gorge does rise—nay, 
the soul as well as the stomach does 
get sick—at the “disgusting ways” 
of Cockneys; but how illogical to rea- 
son from brute to man, and to believe, 
because the one is disgusting, that 
the other may not be delightful? Let 
Mr Stokes but try—and we lay our 
lives on the success of the experi- 
ment. Let him cut all his present 
cronies—just as he cut the squalling 
apes of Gibraltar ; let him quit Cock- 
aigne as a place of residence, and he 
may depend upon it, that, on his 
entrance into England, he will find 
‘some spot more suitable, even toa 
lover of solitude, than Dartmoor De- 
sert. ’°Tis an absurd place, not- 
withstanding Mr Carrington’s eraze 
about it; but then Mr Carrington is 
a man of genius, and can find “ser- 
mons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” Notso Mr Stokes—to whom 


a stone is a stone, a stump a stump ; 
although he has no right to complain, 
for ihe great principle of compensa- 
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tion reigns all over the world, and to- 


him, as to other men, Glauber salts 
are Glauber salts, a purge a purge, 
an emetic an emetic, though a moor 
is not necessarily a desert, nora lay in 
his hands by any means a poem. Mr 
Stokes seems occasionally not a very 
unamiable youngman. “ Life’s wick” 
is an expression that shews some 
humility, and suggests the image of 
a farthing candle; but he relapses 
into a bad habit of self-conceit when 
he speaks of it “ gathering into man- 
hood’s blaze,” for no human eye, no 
human imagination, ever inthis world 
saw the blaze of a farthing candle— 
twinkle is the proper word—or ra- 
ther twinkling in the socket. The 
concluding line of the stanza is meant 
to be magnificent, but it comes in 
awkwardly upon the blazing wick of 
the farthing candle; whatever Mr 
Stokes—misunderstanding Milton— 
may be disposed to think to the 
contrary, a knell and a roar are two 
sounds most different to all ears 
of a moderate length, and with 
drums not of ben-leather; and if 
love, truth, and virtue, have all pe- 
rished in the world’s wild maze, 
beyond all possibility of resuscita- 
tion by the Humane Society, Mr 
Stokes, instead of retiring to the 
Moor of Dart, ought to scorn to sur- 
vive the death of all that makes life 
of any value, and, like Cato of Utica, 
read Plato on the Immortality of the 
Soul, and with the spit seek refuge 
in suicide on the kitchen dresser. 

“ But half an hour and Iwas in the world, 
The din of mortals overwhelin’d the roar 
With which the surge its mighty masses 


hurl'd 

Against the bulwarks of the western 
shore ; 

In half an hour it seem'd the world was 
oer; 


I climb’d the steep—the troubler, man, 
seem’d dead, 

The sea’s was drown’d in human din no 
more ; 

Where dwelt the timid partridge did I 
tread, 

And in the eagle’s realm aerial lift my 
head.” 


We shall suppose that Mr Stokes— 
as he was not walking for a wager, 
did the distance at about the rate of 
four miles an hour—which, if the 
day was hot, must have put him in- 
to a profuse perspiration—a strong 
sweat. Two wiles, therefore, from 
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a flourishing seaport town, he con- 
sidered himself to be far beyond the 
bounds of the inhabited world— 
out of the reach of mankind and all 
their disgusting ways. With what a 
face he must have left the suburbs! 
Conscious of the high emprize on 
which he was bound, how must he 
have turned up his nose at the ragged 
urchins squalling round his path, till 
his eyes, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
met the lines intersecting the sky, 
and all fluttering with old seamen’s 
jackets and trowsers, exposed to 
sale in Petticoat-lane! Had it been 
known in the town that he was about 
to plunge all alone into the perils of 
the desert, and to encounter single- 
handed all the monsters, 


* Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras 
dire,” 
with which the imagination of a ti- 
mid nautical population dreamt it to 
be infested, his exit would have been 
attended from the Pig and Whistle 
with a band of instrumental music, 
in which the cloth-covered marrow- 
bones and cleavers would to the 


anuffled town-drum have moaned to 


the self-devoted hero an everlasting 
farewell. 


“ In half an hour it seem’d the world was 
oer!” 


About the time consumed by a rea- 
sonable sermon. Did the world give 
o’er by degrees, like a pound of melt- 
ing butter, or smack all in a moment 
likea burst bladder? For the first mile 
or so, there must have been,—nay, 
there were—for we have ourselves 
been in them, andat divers times, and 
in sundry manner, slaked our thirst 
both with blue ruin and heavy wet at 
their nut-brown oval oak-tables—here 
and there, as if dropped from heaven, 
small, comfortable, well-kept change- 
houses, or publics, into whose ever- 
open doors we were smiled and be- 
guiled, courted and curtsied, by slim- 
waisted maiden or barrel-bellied ma- 
tron, wide awake to the wishes of 
wayfaring men, and “swifter than 
meditation or the wings of love,’ 
away and back again with a plateful 
of poached eggs, or welsh-rabbits, 
which in half an hour, nay, in far less 
time, “ were o’er,” like the vanished 
‘world. Wé have too good an opi- 
nion of Mr Stokes, in spite of his 
misanthropy, to believe his stomach 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. CLXIX, 
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—as well as his soul—dead to all or- 
dinary feelings of humanity ; and do 
not doubt, to use his own poetical 
language, that “he hurled mighty 
masses ”’ of toasted cheese down his 
gullet, according to “ mankind’s dis- 
gusting ways,” washing them down 
with a deluge of brown-stout, before 
burying himself in the central soli- 
tude of the desert, perhaps a mile off 
that House of Entertainment for Man 
and Horse. Perhaps a pigeon-pie was 
in him, when treading among the “ ti- 
mid partridges” in the moor. But 
that eagles have their “ realm aerial” 
within ten minutes run of a donkey 
from a town, where Tars overwhelm 
with their din the ocean’s roar, is, 
we suspect, a traveller's tale, nor 
could we swallow it, even were Mr 
Stokes to shew us the stuffed body 
of an alleged Bird of Jove, which he 
had shot in that remote desert with 
a single ball from his shillela right 
through the heart. The creature he 
saw must have been a goose. 
But what have we got here? Lord 
Byron? Indeed! 
‘“* Exception grand of these degenerate 
days ! 
Exception grand of thy degenerate caste ! 
In comet travel, and in comet blaze, 
Thy genius o’er the mental midnight past, 
While the dull common orbs look’d quite 
aghast. 
But soon was ended thy sublime career, 
Thy glorious course for man was, ah! too 
fast,— 
Ay—and ’twas when thy ray most bright 
and clear, 
Tilumed, alas! it sank, never to reappear !” 


Mr Stokes, squatted on the furze, 
half an hour’s walk from the world, 
no doubt imagines himself a compeer 
of Childe Harold ; and inwardly—we 
had almost, by a slip of the pen, writ- 
ten mentally—compares himself with 
Byron, when he says, 

* To sit alone, and gaze o’er flood and 
fell,” &e. 
Now, the bird called a Booby, perch- 
ed with his fat doup on a large stone, 
about a ton weight, in the slush of 
a creck, half asleep, digesting a floun- 
der, is just every whit as much a 
bird, and as scientifically included in 
the class Aves, as an Eagle, sitting 
broad awake on a cliff ten thousand 
feet above the sea, and staring at the 
sun to clear his eyes before he sets 
sail on his vans to “ prey in distant 
Q 
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isles.” But the taoment he begins to 
flap himself up six feet above the 
level of the shore at low water, he 
feels painfully that he is a Booby; 
though, to do him justice, we ques- 
tion if he knows of the existence of 
the Eagle. Just so—and yet not just 
so—with Mr Stokes. He must know, 
figuratively speaking, that he is a 
Booby, and that too most painfully, 
the moment he attempts to fly. But, 
unlike his brother Booby, the bird, 
he bethinks him of the Eagle—that 
is, of Byron—and, forgetful of the 
prodigious weight which he con- 
stantly carries behind, and the feeble- 
ness of his finlike flappers, nothing 
less will satisfy him than to mount 
into what is called the empyrean, as 
if he belonged to the genus Falco. 
To the immediate consequences of 
this shot-star ambition, decency pre- 
vents us from making more than a 
slight allusion as we pass along ; but 
the ultimate consequences are not 
only shameful as the others are, but 
fatal; and fatty gets a fall which 
shews him in the shape of a pan- 
cake. 

Pray—if we may be permitted to 
indulge in a little verbal criticism— 
what does Mr Stokes mean by “ ex- 
ception of degenerate days?” And 
does he really, now, in his heart think 
these days degenerate? Are they 
degenerate from the virtue of the 
olden time? If he says so, alas! was 
poor Byron the man to restore their 
raciness ? Are they degenerate from 
the genius of the olden time? If he 
says so, then we must change him 
from a biped and a booby into a qua- 
druped and an ass; and even then 
the sentiment is too much to suffer 
from the largest animal of the class 
that “ chews the thistle.” 


** Exception grand of thy degenerate caste.” 


Will Mr Stokes be pleased, next 
time he goes to the Desert, to make 
out a list of names of noblemen dis- 
tinguished by all mental endow- 
ments, during any preceding age, as 
numerous as that which now glori- 
fies the peerage? Has he ever looked 
into an Army or Navy list ? Or read 
a Gazette ? Were Wellington’s aide- 
de-camps degenerate from their sires 
of old? Was all the blood of our no- 
bility, so prodigally shed on field and 
flood, from the era of the French re- 
volution, to that of the battle of Wa- 
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terloo, base blood and poor, in compa- 
rison with the high and rich blood of 
those undegenerate heroic families, 
the Stokeses and the Sewells, the two 
main branches of the great Trunk,— 
the right and left wings of the ilius- 
trious House of Tims ? Inall this he 
shews himself—if not a low-born—a 
low-bred man. In low birth, there is 
no disgrace—none but fools think so— 
and we should not esteem him the less 
—but the more—were he to turn out 
to be a natural son of the tailor who 
wrote the Age. But low-breeding is 
shameful, in all who have had the luck 
to be born at all, and peculiarly so in 
one who pretends that he cannot en- 
dure “ mankind’s disgusting ways ;” 
indeed we have uniformly remarked, 
that he who plucks up courage to 
sneer at Lords, is the creature who 
would volunteer to lick their spittle, 
in the most “disgustful way;” and 
if spit upon accidentally by a noble- 
man, would pride himself on the ex- 
pectoration, and thenceforth claim 
three gobs on his scutcheon. Mr 
Stokes, like all other poetasters, treats 
us with the old story of the comet. 
Byron has been compared to a comet 
about a billion times_at the very low- 
est computation. Pray, did Mr Stokes 
ever see a comet? To the eye, it 
neither travels, nor blazes, nor par- 
ticularly passes over midnight. It 
seems a soft lazy light, at which Mr 
Stokes, genteely tucking up the tails 
of his coat, might warm his poste- 
riors. The dull common orbs—so he 
chooses to libel the stars—do not 
look quite aghast at a comet. They 
know their own place and keep it, 
and do not fear but that he will keep 
his, however eccentric may be his 
orbit. With regard to Byron again, 
did all the dull common orbs, alias 
all the great living poets of Britain, 
look quite aghast on his porten- 
tous career? All of them either ad- 
mired, loved, or pitied him; even 
those whose innocuous brightness, 
in his unhappy and diseased temper, 
he vainly strove to stain with ridicule 
and abuse. Mr Stokes is mistaken, 
too, in supposing that the life of a co- 
met is short. Comets are as ancient 
as the fixed stars—the transitory ef- 
fulgencies are the meteors. 


“ Thy glorious course for man was, ah! 
too fast,” 


is about the most miserable line that 
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ever was written,exceptthe one which 

follows it— 

“ Ay—and ’twas when thy ray most 
bright and clear 

Illumed +s 


where utter drivel slobbers in wretch- 
ed grammar, and the faculties are 
exhibited in the last stage of pauper- 
ism. “It sank, never to reappear,” is 
indeed the last sob of inanition. 





** Behold, abard—I need not tell hisname, 

Grey in the service of servility, 

Whose pallid cheek is somewhat tinged 
with shame, 

With shame indeed it deeply tinged may 
be.” 


Who may be this old unhappy crea- 
ture ? Let us turn over the leaves 
and see. Here he is again— 


The apostate turn’d him to the world, 
and join’d 

The gang of hypocrites, the servile throng, 

For whom the gilded smile of Power is 
coin’d, 

How strange he look’d the fawning crew 
among !” 


Such is the character this small 
insignificant sinner Henry Sewell Stokes 
draws of ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Faugh! the offence is rank; and the 
nostrils are surprised to feel how 
strong may be the stinking breath of a 
Lilliputian. To look at a poor poetas- 
ter, with his unmeaning face, and silly 
eyes, you would deem his disposi- 
tion to be milk and water—but it is 
small beer turned into vinegar. Im- 
becility is almost always malignant 
—the feeble-hearted are generally 
foul-mouthed—and the weak, in a 
world where glory waits on power, 
are in fretting envy, the most worth- 
less of the wicked. The head of 
that Illustrious Man is grey ; for the 
brain within, working in intellect 
and imagination, for many laborious 
and glorious years, has whitened the 
locks that once were dark as the 
raven’s wing; nor has Providence 
exempted him from mortal affliction. 


But the world, whom his genius and 
his virtue have blessed, the race 
whom he has elevated by the divine 
spirit of his works, and the spirit di- 
viner still of his life, will hold his 
name in everlasting honour and gra- 
titude: and though loathsome to the 
mere senses, yet harmless after all 
will be the slime of the reptiles that 
may crawl over his grave. 

Literary jealousy and envy, thé 
bitterest passions that poison the 
heartsblood, and political party-spirit, 
that as often lies coolly as savagely, 
have for many years been assailin 
Mr Southey, with little other effec 
than public scorn spit in the faces of 
the mean malignants. But why 
should Master Stokes join the gang ? 
If he be jealous of Mr Southey, so 
may green cheese be jealous of the 
moon. And as for party, why, Whigs 
and Radicals alike would scoff at a 
poetaster who dignifies Dartmoor 
with the pompous designation of a 
Desert. tis abuse of Mr Southey 
therefore must be the abuse of a 
heartless blockhead, repeating b 
rote the gabble of the geese wi 
whom he plowters about in the same 

ond. Motive he can have none; his 
ibels are even more ludicrous than 
loathsome ; and we are disposed, as 
soon as our disgust subsides, to pity 
the poor fellow asa Fool. He is, after 
all, perhaps a simpleton rather than 
a sinner. 

Uncle Toby we believe it was who 
dismissed a large bummer that had 
been teazing him, out at the window, 
with some such humane ejaculation 
as this “ Go thy ways—poor devil 
—there is room enough in the world 
for both thee and me”—and Uncle 
Toby was in the right of it, for the 
blockhead of a blue-bottle had no 
sting, and was in his native element 
only in horse-dung. But small Stokes 
has a sting, which, though short and 
blunt, is yet venomous—and there- 
fore we put our foot upon him—So. 
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KANT IN HIS MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir CuristToruer, 

I nave talked with you so often 
-— the grand philosophic question 
of this Ss value and interpreta- 
tion of the doctrines advanced by the 
great Thinker of Koenigsberg, that to 
you I shall not need any apology for 
drawing the public attention to any 
thing connected with that subject. 
Perhaps the direct philosophy of Kant, 
meaning by that term the Critical or 
Transcendental System, is not alto- 

ether fitted for a popular miscellany. 

hough, candidly speaking, I am not 
quite sure of that; for one excellence 
of your thrice-famous journal lies in 
its vast compass. There is no note 
within the gamut of human enquiries, 
and the largest scale of human inte- 
rests, which has not been sounded by 
you on one occasion or other; and 
the true caution seems to be—not to 
reject such themes altogether, but 
(as in reality you have done) to keep 
them down within their just propor- 
tions. After a certain period of dis- 
cussion, when books have familiar- 
ized us with their names, even the 
most abstruse enquirers after truth 
become objects of a mere popular in- 
terest in a limited degree. Fonte- 
nelle finds it convenient to expound 
one mode of philosophy to a female 
audience, Voltaire and Algarotti an- 
other. And such facts, possible for 
our ancestors of three generations 
back, are much more possible for our- 
selves, or ought to be, consistently 
with our pretensions. Yes, it will 
be said, mere abstruseness or sub- 
tlety, simply considered, is no prima 
facie objection to the policy of enter- 
taining a great question even before 
a popular and mixed audience. It is 
not forits abstruseness that we shrink 
from the Transcendental Philosophy, 
but for that taken in connexion with 
its visionariness, and its disjunction 
from all the practical uses of life. In 
an age which, if ever any did, idol- 
atrizes the tangible and the material 
—the shadowy (but not therefore un- 
real or baseless ) texture of metaphy- 
sics is certainly called into a very 
disadvantageous comparison. Its ob- 
jects are not those of any parts of 





knowledge to which modern curio- 
sity is directed ; neither are its wea- 
pons such as modern education has 
qualified us to wield. We are pow- 
erless for the means, and without re- 
verence for the ends. The subsi- 
diary pursuits of Logic, Psychology, 
&c. languish under the same neglect 
in this country. And thus every ave- 
nue being barred to this great and 
central philosophy, our ignorance, 
gross in this point as that of the Es- 
quimaux, becomes reciprocally cause 
and effect in relation to our want of 
interest. Yet, after all is said and 
done, and when vassalage to the eye 
is most matured, and the empire of 
sense absolutely systematized by edu- 
cation,—still under every obstacle— 
oppression, thwarting, stifling, such 
is the imperishable dignity of the hu- 
man mind, that all the great problems 
concerning its own nature and desti- 
nation, which, without one exception, 
happen to be metaphysical, must and 
will victoriously return upon us, 


* Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, 
and Fate, 

Fixed Fate, Free Will, Foreknowledge 
Absolute,” 


the ruined angels of Milton (Par. 
Lost, b. ii.) converse, as of the high- 
est themes which could occupy their 
thoughts ; and these are also the high- 
est forman. Immortality—is thata 
natural prerogative of the humansoul, 
or a privilege superinduced upon its 
original nature? God—does he ex- 
ist by laws capable of a regular de- 
monstration, as Des Cartes ( borrow- 
ing from the Schoolmen), and, upon 
different grounds, Samuel Clarke, 
imagine? Or is He far transcend- 
ent to every mode of apodeictic evi- 
dence? Is man free, i.e. has that 
stupendous phenomenon of human 
nature—the will, or the practical rea- 
son—absolute autonomy ? Or is ‘hat 
also under laws of mechanism? In 
fact,all parts of knowledge have their 
origin in Metaphysics, and, finally, 
perhaps revolve into it. Mathema- 
tics has not afoot to stand upon which 
is not purely metaphysical. It begins 
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in Metaphysics; and their several or- 
bits are continually intersecting—as 
in the questions arising on the Higher 
Curves—the Differential Calculus— 
and generally on the Infinite. Natural 
Philosophy even, which might have 
been presumed to have the least of a 
supersensuous origin, plants its first 
steps—those, namely, which concern 
Motion, Rest, Gravity, Force, Action, 
Reaction, Plenum, Vacuum, &c.—on 
ground which is so abundantly Me- 
taphysical, that the shallowest philo- 
sopher has been forced to see that 
the solution of the difficulties, in any 
case where they are solved, and the 
anarchy of opinions in some of those 
cases where they are not, alike rest— 
not upon experiments enough or too 
few—but simply upon a better or 
worse theory, or Metaphysical con- 
struction by the understanding of the 
known facts of the case. These facts 
are to be exhibited in a system, i. e. 
in their relation to each other; and 
that can be done only under the gui- 
dance of Metaphysical principles.— 
And this necessity is absolute; no 
speculations on these elementary 
parts of Physics, not those which are 
the most obstinate in nominally ab- 
juring Metaphysics, can really and 
bona fide forego this necessity. As 
well might a man abjure Geometry 
when investigating the affections of 
the Parabola. “Hypotheses non fingo,” 
says Sir Isaac Newton; yet, as Kant 
has shewn, in the business of a Va- 
cuum—he not only did introduce a 
hypothesis, but that hypothesis a me- 
taphysical one, and (worse still!) a 
needless one. Many are the men, 
indeed, who have railed at Metaphy- 
sics by metaphysical arguments ; and 
have sought to establish the baseless- 
ness or the uselessness of Logic, On- 
tology, &c. by arguments drawn whol- 
ly from the armories of those sci- 
ences. The late walking Stewart, for 
example, spent his life and some 
scores of volumes in metaphycizing 
against Metaphysics. And so in Phy- 
sies, no matter how much opposed in 
other respects, all investigators of na- 
ture in her earliest incunabula,and ex- 
pounders of the “ dark foundations” 
upon which her elementary forces re- 
pose, are compelled, insubstance and 
reality, to enter the province of Me- 
taphysics—however much they may 
disown the name; and can excel their 
predecessors or antagonists only in 
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so far as good Metaphysics will fur- 
nish better results than bad. — 
Meantime, my dear Sir Kit, formy- 
self—with my present purposes—the 
question is ofno moment. Put what 
value you will on Metaphysics, your 
appreciation is a matter in which nei- 
ther Kant nor myself can be much 
interested. Not Kant; for a dispa- 
ragement, applied to the science in 
abstract, cannot personally or sepa- 
rately affect the individual. ‘That 
Sparta, which has fallen to his lot, 
sterile as it may be, it is yet possible 
that he may have ornamented and 
developed to the extent of its capa- 
city. On the other hand, not myself; 
for I am not at this time meditating 
any incursion into that unpopular re- 
gion. On some future day, it is very 
possible, that I may trouble you with 
a short exposition of the Transcend- 
ental Philosophy, so framed that,with- 
out foregoing one iota of technical 
rigour, it shall convey, for the first 
time, to merely English ears, a real 
account of what that philosophy is. 
For take notice of this, that every 
thing yet published on the subject of 
Kant, in the English language, errs 
by one of two defects. Either it is 
mere nonsense, in a degree possible 
only to utter and determined igno- 
rance of the German language; or it 
is so close a translation of the ipsis- 
sima verba of Kant, as to offer no sort 
of assistance to an uninitiated stu- 
dent, to say nothing of the barbarous 
effect produced by a German struc- 
ture of sentence, and a terminology 
altogether new. To the former class 
belongs the long a. in an early 
number of the Edinburgh Review, 
written, as I judged upon internal 
evidence, and have since had con- 
firmed to me, by Dr Thomas Brown. 
To the latter, the various essays of 
Mr Wirgman, published in the En- 
cyclopedia Londinensis. These, like 
some thousands of similar works pub- 
lished in Germany and Denmark, are 
sure to be in the right by benefit of 
an artifice which, at the same time, 
makes them utterly useless, viz. by 
evading every attempt at comment- 
ing upon difficulties, or illustrating 
them, or giving their own sense of 
ambiguous passages, under one uni- 
form caution of simply rehearsing and 
echoing the identical words, (unalter- 
ed, uncleared, unexpanded by so 
much as a little parenthesis or note,) 
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of the master himself. Hence, whilst 
we have thousands (yes, thousands ! ) 
of German or Latin “ Commentaries,” 
“ Dictionaries,” &c. on the Philoso- 
phy of Kant, they are pretty generally, 
as I have often said, to be regarded as 
nomore than mere concordances,more 
or less carefully compiled. If you 
would know the meaning of the word 
“ Transcendental,’* for instance, the 
Dictionary of Schmidt, or any other 
contemptible work of that kind, will 
besure to give you Kant’s own defini- 
tion of it; and it will also collect la- 
boriously from all Kant’s writings, a 
pompous enumeration of the various 
cases to which he applies this term; 
but not a syllable will you find of any 
attempt to harmonize their several 
applications, and to evolve the com- 
mon principle which gives unity to 
so many apparent differences; no, 
nor a single attempt at anticipating 
and smoothing the difficulties likely 
to arise in the effort to grasp so sub - 
tle an idea, nor an atom of illustra- 
tion wrought out proprio marte. In 
short, what assistance you might ex- 
pect from an index of parallel pas- 
sages, which should bring all the ac- 
ceptations of a word under your view 
at one instant, ¢hat, and no more, you 
may promise yourself from the com- 
mentators of Kant. And this is the 
more disgusting, because Kant not 


only had no talent for communicating. 


ideas luminously, but had even the 
good sense to be aware of his own 
deficiencies in that respect, and pub- 
licly to avow them. After that avowal, 
it became criminal ina svz-disant com- 


mentator on Kant to rest contentedly 
in the words as he found them. Nei- 
ther, indeed, had it been otherwise, 
and that Kant, instead of the obscu- 
rest had been the most luminous of 
expounders, could it have happened 
that another expounder, who had 
really mastered his meaning, would 
have uniformly acquiesced in his par- 
ticular way of explaining it. We see, 
for instance, in Algebra, that the 
clear and most determinate truths 
of that science, are presented in a 
different way and order by each 
successive teacher : quot homines, tot 
rationes docendi. And hence we are 
forced upon a very unpleasant con- 
viction, inregard to modern Germany, 
viz. that, beyond any other nation, 
she breeds a race of sciolists, who 
derive a strange pleasure from wield- 
ing a pompous machinery of distine- 
tions and technicalities, which they 
do not even fancy themselves to un- 
derstand. For it is evident that, up- 
on the faith even of a fancied know- 
ledge, they would have courage to 
venture some fragment at least of 
an occasional illustration from their 
own stores. It must happen too, in 
some instances, that they would dif- 
fer a little from their master. The 
main doctrines of a great systematic 
work may have too logical a cohe- 
sion to allow of this: grant one, you 
grant all; but still, in a very diffu- 
sive philosophy, there is room in 
some minor point for the most con- 
fiding disciple to hang a doubt per- 
haps, or an insinuation of a condi- 
tional demur. If nothing must be 





* On this word transcendental, as most arbitrarily distinguished from the word 


transcendent, Mr Coleridge says, ( Biographia Literaria, Vol. I. p. 241,) that the dis- 
tinction is “ observed by our elder divines and philosophers, whenever they ex- 
press themselves scholastically. Dr Johnson, indeed, has confounded the two words ; 
but his own authorities do not bear him out.” Nothing can be more unfounded ; and 
the best proof that it is so, lies in this,—that the schoolmen themselves, whom our 
elder divines, &c., are here supposed to follow, never dreamed of any distinction. 
Neither was their use of these words, either one or other, at all akin to Kant’s. In 


the scholastic use of the word transcendentalis, it was opposed to pradicamentalis ; if 


two correlates, as, ¢. g. Father and Son, fall under the category of Relation, they were 
then said to be predicamental notions; but if the two correlates, as, c. y. Causa and 
Causatum, Subject and Adjunct, did not fall under that category, but transcended the 
limits of all the categories collectively, in that case they were said to be transcendental 
notions. Now, though it is true that a Kantean category and an Aristotelian cate- 
gory are very different things,—the latter being a mere inert abstraction or general- 
ization, and the former a true operative condilio sine qua non in the genesis of all our 
thoughts,—yet, so far as our present purpose requires, we may compare them by say- 
ing, that the transcendental in Kant’s system, was so far from transcending the cate- 
gories, that the transcendental, and that only, constituted the categories, 
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absolutely suspected, still (as in the 
French reign of terror) it may be 
suspected of being suspicious. The 
very blindest allegiance will allow of 
this. But naturally, where all is 
chaos and darkness, there can be as 
little of sincere doubt or hesitation, 
as of self-originated illustration. 
However, all this is by the way; 
for, though my statement of Kant’s 
system will be very different, in these 
particulars, from those which load 
the German catalogues for the last 
thirty-five years, yet at present I 
shall cautiously abstain from every 
art of his works which belongs te 
im in his quality of founder of a 
new philosophy. The best way to 
a presumptive, or analogical appre- 
ciation of a man’s pretensions in mat- 
ters which we do not well under- 
stand, is to try him in those which 
we do. Metaphysics are pretty ge- 
nerally out of the reach of a nation 
made up of practical men of busi- 
ness. ‘To judge a metaphysician di- 
rectly, is therefore out of our pro- 
vince; but indirectly we may fair- 
ly enough compute his amount of 
—— by observing how he acquits 
imself on that neutral ground which 
is common to all intellectual nations. 
Civil Polity, for example, Natural 
Theology, Political Economy—these 
are parts of knowledge which fur- 
nish an arena, not less to the sub- 
tleties of the speculative, than to the 
ood sense of the practical. Now 
it happens, that on these, and other 
subjects of a more miscellaneous na- 
ture, there exists a large body of 
essays, written occasionally (i.e. in 
the philosophic sense of that term, 
as occasions arose to draw them 
forth) by Kant, at many different pe- 
riods of his long life. These have 
been collected since his death, and 
published in four octavo volumes, 
under the title of Kant’s Vermischte 
Schriften, (Kant’s Miscellaneous Wri- 
tings.) The editor, Tieftrunk, was 
personally acquainted with Kant; a 
man of talent, and one of the few, 
perhaps, who really understood him. 
is notes, therefore, in the rare cases 
where he gives any, are valuable ; 
and much to be lamented it is, that 
he did not give us more. It is also 
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matter of regret, as with reference 
to my present popular aim, that the 
essays themselves have too little of a 
literary cast: too generally they have 
a scientific leaning, and always a 
scientific diction and mode of treat- 
ing the subject. In reality Kant was 
a bad writer, and in some respects a 
pedant, and also, in a qualified sense, 
(and without meaning the least dis- 
respect to him, ) something of a brute. 
That is to say, though—from an early 
horror which he conceived for the 
character of a mere scholastic dream- 
er, unfitted to take his place in the 
business of real life—he affected, in 
his own person, the manners and 
knowledge of a man of the world, 
sought the society of ladies, and did 
not shrink from that of kings, sol- 
diers, nobles, foreigners, &c.; and 
though, in the same spirit, and as 
part of that policy, he acted on the 
memorable counsel given to a Gre- 
cian philosopher,* and “ sacrificed 
to the Graces ;” though he went so 
far even as to write an illustrative es- 
say on the Sublime and the Beautiful, 
which he did his best to make popu- 
lar, by making it determinately shal- 
low and trivial ; though, in the same 
spirit, he seasoned all his works with 
elegant citations from classical poets 
—always apposite, however trite; 
yet, under all these disguises, it is 
very evident that Kant’s original de- 
termination was to a coarse, mascu- 
line pursuit of science; and that 
literature, in its finer departments, 
whose essence is power and not 
knowledge, was to him, at all parts of 
his life, an object of secret contempt. 
Out of regard to what he considered 
the prejudices of society, it is true 
he concealed his contempt ; and per- 
haps, in its whole extent, he did not 
even avow it to himself; but it is 
clear that it lurked in his inner na- 
ture. What, then? do I pretend to 
know Kant better than he knew him- 
self? In some things, perhaps, I do. 
How, for instance, I ask, could that 
man have had any sense for the graces 
of style, in the largest meaning of 
that word, that is, for the mode of 
presenting a subject, of effecting the 
transitions and connexions, for the 
artifices by which parts are brought 





* Would that he had adopted the whole counsel given in that instance—to sacrifice 
to the Graces and to Perspicuity 5 Tass Xagiow xas tn Lapnysia, 
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forward into prominent relief, or 
withdrawn from too conspicuous a 
station ; for the arts of preparation, 
of recapitulation, of peroration, to- 
gether with the whole world of re- 
finements which belong to a beauti- 
ful and impressive diction ?—how, I 
demand, could he have had any or- 
gan for the perception of all this, 
who in his own case, and in those 
works which he most of all designed 
as the classical monuments of his 
own power, shews uniformly that, 
In a question of manner, he knows of 
no higher a purpose that a man can, 
or ought to have, than in any way 
whatsoever, no matter how clumsily, 
disordinately, ungracefully—no mat- 
ter with what perplexity or confu- 
sion, tautology or circumlocution, to 
deliver himself of a meaning? In 
some degree this is certainly surpri- 
sing; for Kant was really a good 
scholar, at least as respected Latin. 
He had, indeed, been a schoolfellow 
of Ruhnken, that admirable master 
of classical learning; he had corre- 
sponded with him, and he wrote La- 
tin excellently, indeed a sort of La- 
tin very much superior to what passes 
for good amongst ourselves. But, 
for all that, he wrote his own lan- 
guage most uncouthly ; some would 
say barbarously, but that would be 
going too far. Joseph Scaliger, in 
the Introduction to his Annotations 
on Manilius, insists, very properly, 
on the distinction between barbare 
loqui and incondite loqui. This was 
precisely the difference between 
Wolf (the systematizer of Leibnitz) 
aud Kant; Wolf, in our Queen Anne’s 
time, who wrote in a piebald hybrid 
diction, made up of German, French, 
and Latin, might be said to write 
barbare, Kant, incondite, i. e. without 
composition or digestion. Frederick 
Schlegel,{who was eternally weaving 
false refinements, represents Kaut’s 
style as the product of a deliberate 
system, and the result of infinite 
pains. Nothing can be more untrue ; 
mere carelessness, combined with 
fulness of thought, self-confounded 
in the tumult of discharging itself, 
accounts for all that distinguishes 
his style. It is said that Kant was 
jealous of the reputation of Leib- 
nitz. ye though in a way that 
never disturbed his candour, he was; 
and in some great endowments un- 


doubtedly he had the advantage of 
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Leibnitz; but in others he was vast- 
ly his inferior, and in none more than 
in this very quality of style. The 
philosophic style of Leibnitz is ex- 
cellent: to subjects already difficult 
in themselves, he brings no super- 
added difficulties of language. In 
fact, Leibnitz had lived too much 
in Paris for that. German prolixity 
and involution are inevitably pruned 
away by intercourse with French 
models. 

One or two of these smaller essays 
of Kant, therefore, with all their de- 
fects, that is, with the defect qguoad 
hoc, (or relatively to a popular treat- 
ment,) of too great a bias to severe 
science, and with the absolute defect 
of a bad style, and bad in that way 
which least allows of a remedy being 
applied in any faithful translation, 
1 purpose to lay before your readers, 
not in a full version, but in a critical 
abstract. Allow me, however, to in- 
troduce them by a few general re- 
marks on Kant’s habits of thought, 
and on those peculiarities in his lite- 
rary character and opinions which 
are likely to be most offensive to 
English readers, unless previously 
warned and taught to allow for them. 

One fact, which struck me by acci- 
dent, and not until after a long fami- 
liarity with Kant’s writings, is this, 
that in all probability Kant never read 
a book in his life. This is paradox- 
ical, and undoubtedly is in the very 
teeth of general fame, which repre- 
sents him to have been a prodigious 
student in all parts of knowledge, 
and therefore, of necessity, it may 
be thought, a vast reader. A pret- 
ty general student he certainly was, 
but not, therefore, a great reader. 
And, fully conceding his great at- 
tainments, I still adhere to my thesis, 
that Kant never read a book. What! 
none? No, none at all; no book 
whatsoever. The books of which he 
read most were, perhaps, books of 
voyages and travels; for he himself 
gave lectures on what he called 
Physical Geography, i.e. descriptive 
sketches of our planet, both with re- 
ference to those obvious features of 
its terraqueous distribution and ar- 
rangement, (which constitute the sum 
of what is usually understood by 
geography,) and also with reference 
to its geologic structure, and the 
classification and condition of its hu- 
man occupants. Books of that kind 
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which are made up of independent 
noiices, and a vast variety of details, 
could not be read by any process of 
short-hand ; and these he borrowed 
from his own publisher (Hartknoch ), 
and most unwillingly, I venture to 
say, glanced his eye probably over 
the whole, pausing, perhaps, to dwell 
a little upon any passage where a 
prominent word or two might give 
a promise of some interesting dis- 
cussion or statement. But wherever 
the business of the writer was not 
chiefly with facts, but with specula- 
tions built on facts, Kant’s power of 
thought gave him a ready means of 
evading the labour of reading the 
book. Taking the elementary prin- 
ciples of the writer, as stated by him- 
self or another, and supposing that 
he thought it worth h's pains, he 
would then integrate these princi- 
ples for himself; that is to say, he 
would supply all that was wanting 
as a complement to an entire syste- 
matic hypothesis. In this way he 
judged of Plato, Berkeley, and many 
others. Locke he had evidently read 
only in an outline; and authors of 
obscurer name, such as Plotinus, Boe- 
thius, Cudworth, and thousands of 
others, he had never so much as look- 
ed into. Yet these were writers in 
his own os ; and if he would 
not read them, it may be presumed 
that (unless for relaxation) he would 
read nobody. For this abstinence, 
so long as he was forming his own 
system, I give him credit. Having 
his own principles fully conceived 
more than thirty years before he 
brought them forward in a full de- 


velopement, he was perfectly in the. 


right to retreat from every thing that 
could disturb their evolution; but 
once having matured his own scheme 
of philosophy, undoubtedly it was 
his duty to have examined the wri- 
tings of others who had trod the 
same ground; as in this way only he 
could ascertain the amount of his 
coincidences with former philoso- 
phers. These are, in fact, very nu- 
merous in Kant; whilst the air of 
intrepid originality, with which he 
uniformly presents both his princi- 
ples and their consequences, forbids 
us to suppose that he was aware of 
them as such. I readily grant that, 
if an elder philosopher advances a 
truth as an insulated fact, and after- 
wards another deduces that same 
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truth in a regular way, from princi- 
ples peculiar to himself, the second 
propounder has a right to esteem 
himself under no obligation to the 
first. But he will do well in policy 
to notice the coincidence, and to 
point out the systematic tenure which 
it has obtained from himself, in op- 
position to the loose footing on which 
it stood previously. It is undeniable, 
however, that in many instances Kant 
has not the excuse which I have here 
suggested for him ; he brings forward 
truths not at all better demonstrated, 
or illustrated, or applied, than they 
had been by others, as pure novel- 
ties, and all for want of reading. 
The same want of reading is conspi- 
cuous in another class of cases, viz. 
those where he has missed the most 
tempting opportunities for applying 
his own undoubted principles to the 
exposure of errors countenanced by 
popular writers—errors of which he 
was not aware; for we may be sure 
that no man willingly foregoes such 
challenges, as it were, to the victo- 
rious application of his own princi- 
les. 

' Secondly, It must not be concealed 
that Kant is an enemy to Christianity. 
Not content with the privilege of 
speaking in an infidel tone, and with 
philosophic liberty, he manifestly 
thinks of Christianity with enmity, 
nay, with spite. I will never believe 
that Kant was capable (as some have 
represented him) of ridiculing in 
conversation the hopes of immortali- 
ty; for that is both incredible for it- 
self, and in contradiction to many 
passages in his writings. But that he 
was mean and little-minded in his 
hatred to Christianity is certain. Nor 
is it at all unintelligible, that philoso- 
pher as he was, and compelled to do 
homage therefore, unwilling homage, 
to the purity and holiness which so 
transcendently belong tothe Christian 
morals, (a subject which he could 
not decline or evade, having himself 
treated that part of philosophy with 
such emphatic truth and grandeur,) 
after confessing, as, in fact, he did, 
its superiority to the Stoic morali- 
ty, which certainly approaches near- 
est to the Christian in uncompromi- 
sing rigour of principle, it is still not 
unintelligible that he should harbour 
enmity to Christianity as an en- 
tire scheme of religious nag gal 
Though at first sight startling, | re- 
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peat that this co-existence of two 
4 states of feeling with regard 


0 

to Christianity is no inexplicable phe- 
nomenon. Infidel philosophers have 
in general displayed a bigotry of hos- 
tility to Christianity, which, whilst 
openly testifying their hatred, covert- 
Vy testified their respect. In this 
there is really no marvel, though it 
is true that many writers have treat- 
ed it as such. Humphrey Ditton, for 
instance, in his once celebrated book 
on the Resurrection, addressing the 
infidels of his day, says, (p. 42,) 
“ Why is there so loud a cry of juggle 
and imposture set up against Chris- 
tianity, against which the charge has 
scarce ever beenattempted to be made 
out, rather than the religion of Mo- 
hammed, where they grant the for- 
gery to be past dispute? If there be 
a little fling sometimes by chance at 
the Koran, the critics are always ex- 
ercising their wits upon the Gospel. 
Now, I say, why all this noise and stir 
about Christianity ? WhyJesus Christ 
more than Mohammed?’ The an- 
swer to this is not difficult upon phi- 
losophic grounds. In any case what- 
ever, let a man persuade himself that 
he has reasons for despising in one 
view what forces his homage in an- 
other, and a struggle will inevitably 
take place between the two opposite 
impulses, such as will always termi- 
nate in a lively state of anger and 
irritation. Absolute and unmitigated 
contempt will generally preclude hos- 
tility. That feeling will arise more 
naturally when the contempt is dis- 
turbed (and, therefore, from a quies- 
cent raised to an active force) by a 
counter agent, a sentiment of imper- 
fect respect. On this principle is 
solved the cruelty practised on slaves 
by some men humane enough to 
brute animals. The inevitable re- 
spect for their own common nature 
in the person of the slave, meeting 
with their contempt for the indivi- 
dual, raised a conflict in their minds ; 
but in the case of the brute, where 
the state of the feeling with which it 
is contemplated is not + X (or plus 
X) in opposition to — X (or minus X), 
but simply = O, no such conflict 
could arise. 

The explanation, therefore, of Kant’s 
hostility to Christianity was not at all 
the more difficult, because, in many 
capital oints, he venerated Christi- 
anity. On the contrary, it was on that 
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accountso much the easier. But,how- 
ever that may be, the fact is unde- 
niable. In one passage, though I can- 
not at this moment cite page and vo- 
lume, he peremptorily denies that 
the moral or political condition of 
the earth, and the general face of 
society, have been at all improved 
by eighteen centuries of Christianity, 
(more properly fifteen, regard had 
to the era of its civil establishment.) 
But Kant’s works yield many in- 
stances of unfair dealing with Chris- 
tianity ; one of which, as it will amuse 
you, I will here translate—In the 
conclusion of his “ Streit der Facul- 
taten,’ Kant had remarked in the 
text that the Biblical History “ pre- 
sents us with a very remarkable Nu- 
meral Cabala, in regard to the most 
important epochs of its chronology, 
such as cannot but in some degree 
weaken the impression of its authen- 
ticity.’ This remark he illustrates 
at length in the following foot-note : 
“Seventy Apocalyptic months, (of 
which there are 4 in this Cyclus,) 
each month of 294 years, make 2065 
years. Now from this product sub- 
tract every 49th year, as the great 
year of rest, or Sabbatical year, that 
is, subtract in all 42, and there re- 
main exactly 2023 forthe year when 
Abraham went up to Egypt out of 
the land of Canaan, which God had 
given him. Thence to the recovery 
of that country by the children of 
Israel are precisely 70 Apocalyptic 
weeks = 490 years. Four periods of 
that length (= 1960 years) added to 
the former period of 2023, make 3983 
years (the era of Christ’s birth, dated 
from the Mosaical creation); and that 
so exactly, that it is true even to a 
year. Seventy years after comes the 
final destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that also is a mystical epoch. But it 
may be objected, that Bengel (in his 
Ordo Temporum, p. 9, and p. 218, 
seqq.) deduces a different number as 
the era of Christ’s nativity. True: 
but that makes no manner of differ- 
ence in the mystical sanctity of the 
number 7; for Bengel’s number is 
3939. Now the number of years 


from Abraham’s Call to the Birth of 
Christ is 1960, which number ex- 
ee the amount of four Apoca- 
yptic periods, each of 490 years, or 
(if you choose) of 40 Apocalyptic pe- 
riods, each of 7 times 7 years (49.) 
Subtract, then, from every period of 
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49 years, one as the representative of 
the Sabbatical year, that will give you 
40 for a subtrahend; and next sub- 
tract, on account of every great Sab- 
batical year, (namely, every 490th 
year) one also, and that will give you 
anadditional subtrahend of 4, as there 
are four such periods of 490 years. 
Your total subtrahend, therefore, will 
be 44. This, taken from 3983, will 
leave Bengel’s number of 3939 for the 
era of Christ’s nativity. And thus it 
turns out that the two numbers 3983 
and 3939, assigned on separate sys- 
tems for the Birth of Christ, differ only 
thus far—that the latter of the two 
arises when, in computing the amount 
of time for the former, all that time 
which belongs tothe four great epochs 
is reduced by the number of the Sab- 
batical years. According to Bengel’s 
reckoning, the chronological table 
of the Sacred History would stand 
thus :— 


“ 2023—Promise to Abraham of 
the land of Canaan. 

“ 9502—Accomplishment of this 
promise. 

“ 2981—Dedication of the First 
Temple. 

“ 3460—Order for the building of 
the Second Temple. 

“ 3939—Birth of Christ. 


Subtract from every one of these 
numbers the one immediately pre- 
ceding, and it leaves 490. Even the 
year of the Flood may be learned on 
this system by @ priori calculation. 
Four periods of 490 (that is of 70 
times 7) make 1960. Subtract every 
7th year (= 280), and there will re- 
main 1680. From this 1680 again 
subtract every 70th year (— 24), 
and there will remain 1656 ; and that 
was the year of the Flood.” 

Upon all this long calculation Kant 
concludes thus :—“ What shall we 
say then? Is it to be inferred that 
the sacred numbers have actually 
SS the course of history ? 

rank’s system, entitled Cyclus Jo- 
bileus, turns upon this very centre 
of mystical chronology.”—By way of 
answer to it all, I think I cannot do 
better than transcribe the words of 
Mr Coleridge, as I once found them 
in a blank leaf of that volume which 
contains the Essay in question :— 
“ In this attack on the New and Old 
Testament from Cabala of Numbers, 
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how came it that Kant did not per- 
ceive that Jews could not join with 
Christians ? And one of the events, 
at least, is downright history, the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A single 
perusal of Eichhorn (no believer him- 
self in the supernatural) dashes to 
earth all these objections. Besides, 
how unfair to subtract every 49th 
year in the first 2065 (= 2023), and 
not to subtract them in the 70 times 
4 Apocalyptic weeks that follow; to 
make the Apocalyptic month 295 
years, and then four Apocalyptic 
weeks = 28! What coincidences 
may not be produced by these means? 
Idoubt not you might fix on some one 
number in the Greek or Roman his- 
tory, and play the same marvels off 
with it. Petavius may omit, and Ben- 
gel introduce, the subtraction of the 
49th year, and all is fair; but Peta- 
vius must not now omit and now 
introduce ad libitum. In short, the 
whole range is included in 10; and 
what wonder if, with such license 
allowed, half a dozen remarkable 
events, in the course of 6000 years, 
should be brought all to some one 
number? Every man’s own expe- 
rience would furnish equal coinci- 
dences in every year, if he examined 
minutely.” True. Take an instance 
from the immortal Niebuhr. From 
AEneas to the building of Rome—how 
many years ? 360. Thence to the cap- 
ture by the Gauls? 360. Thence to 
the foundation of the empire ? 360. 
Thence to the foundation of Con- 
stantinople ? 360. Was this Cabala ? 
With respect to the Flood, Call of 
Abraham, Building of the First Tem- 
ple, &c., these are all events that 
lie beyond the earliest limit of Gre- 
cian chronology, and therefore, of ne- 
cessity, want all collateral evidence. 
Resting, therefore, upon purely Jew- 
ish testimony, it is open to an infidel 
to insinuate that events, synchroni- 
zing so perfectly with a fanciful Rab- 
binical Cabala, were themselves like- 
ly to be equally fanciful. But when he 
goes on to apply the same principle 
of criticism to events authenticated 
by collateral records—Pagan as well 
as Christian, and Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman, no less than Hebrew—his 
scepticism recoils sadly on his own 
character for good sense. If a monk- 
ish chronicler were to assure us that 
great famine or pestilence had oc- 
curred, according to intervals indi- 
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cated by the powers of the number 
2, (viz. 4, 8, 16, 32, &c.) we should 
be disposed to laugh at his theory ; 
and if we found him alleging contirm- 
ations of it from the dark ages, we 
should certainly suspect him of 
forging attestations so as to quadrate 
with his cabala. But if this same 
monk were to shew us that certain 
recurrences in our own actual expe- 
rience had been governed by this law, 
in such a case, supposing that we 
still persisted in rejecting his theory, 
we must do so in spite of his illus- 
trations, and not surely in conse- 
quence of them. Now, Kant’s illus- 
trations from the relations of time 
between the Crucifixion and the De- 
struction of Jerusalem, are brought 
forward as additional grounds of sus- 
picion against Biblical testimony ; 
whereas evidently, so far as it goes, 
the tendency of this particular illus- 
tration is entirely in favour of the Ca- 
bala. Did Kant mean to question the 
Christian chronology of these events ? 
If he did not, he meant something 
which tended against himself. 

In the very same Essay, and in the 
very next page, is another instance 
of Kant’s hatred to pure Christiani- 
ty: if he would tolerate it in any 
shape, it seems it must be in that 
which is farthest removed from its 

rimitive purity; which, by the way, 
is an argument in favour of my way 
of accounting for Kant’s feelings on 
this matter. Talking of the Roman 
Catholics, he says—*“ That church, 
in avowing that there is no salvation 
except within its own pale, speaks 
much more consistently than the Pro- 
testant, which admits the possibility 
of salvation even to the Roman Ca- 
tholic. For, if that be so, then (as Bos- 
suet* observes) a man will make the 
safest choice by attaching himself to 
the Papists. Since, after all, to be 
happier than happy, is what no man 
need desire.” It is scarcely pos- 
sible, in the same number of words, 
to crowd more or heavier errors. 
Even the last words have no truth; 
since a Protestant may, very consist- 
ently with Scripture, believe in de- 
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grees of future happiness. But the 
great blunder, aud one which possi- 
bly never was surpassed by any man 
priding himself (and justly, for the 
most part) upon accuracy of logic, 
is in the application of Bossuet’s re- 
mark. For it is obvious, that, if a 
man already believes in the Popish 
creed, then he has no choice to make. 
To suppose him in a state of freedom 
for making a choice, we must neces- 
sarily suppose him an unbeliever in 
that form of religion. If then, being 
an unbeliever, he yet adopts it on po- 
litic considerations of safety, (as ha- 
ving the votes in his favour both of 
Papist and Protestant,) that is no re- 
ligion at all, either in the eyes of Pa- 
pist or Protestant; for both must in- 
clude sincerity in their idea of reli- 
gion. Obviously, the maxim is of no 
prudential application at all; that is, 
it does not beforehand serve to guide 
aman in his choice of religion: its 
use is merely reflex or retrospective ; 
that is, supposing a man, in sincerity 
of heart, to have, bond fide, adopted 
the Popish faith as his own, such a 
maxim is consolatory afterwards, and 
on reflection, by suggesting the dou- 
ble guarantee which he has for having 
made a wise choice, first, in the assu- 
rance of hisownchurch,and secondly, 
in the admission of the hostile church. 
Thata logician so keen as Kant should 
have committed so monstrous an 
oversight, and allowed his spite to 
betray him into such an Irish Bull 
as that of making a man to be pru- 
dentially religious in professing a re- 
ligion which he does not believe, has 
certainly no parallel. Here again I 
found a note of Mr Coleridge’s in 
these words: “ It may well surprise 
one to find in Kant a confirmation of 
so ridiculous a sophism as that of 
Bossuet and the Romanists. The 
Protestant does not say that a man 
can be saved who chooses the Ca- 
tholic religion, not as true, but as the 
safest; for this is no religion at all, 
but only a pretence to it. A faith 
sincere, from honest intentions, will 
save Catholic or Protestant. So St 
Paul on meats and holy days.” But 





* Bossuet may have been the person who first gave this notion extensive currency ; 


and in that sense it may be properly attributed to him. 
Papists, aud answered by Protestants, before Bossuet was born. 


Otherwise, it was used by 
See, among others, 


Archbishop Usher, Dr Christopher Potter, (of the age of James the First); and 
doubtless many scores beside. 


The root of the sophism came from Arnobius. 
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the best, most triumphant, and most 
comprehensive answer which this 
monstrous abortion of sound logic 
ever met with, was from the pen of 
Jeremy Taylor. Never, perhaps, on 
any subject, were there two such an- 
nihilating arguments on this point, as 
these which follow. First, on the 
supposition (a very possible one) 
that we Protestants are wrong in our 
concession,—* Whatever we _ talk, 
things are as they are, not as we dis- 

ute, or grant, or hope ;” and hence 
le reminds a convert to Popery, 
whom he is here addressing, that it 
would be no great consolation to her, 
in the unfortunate case of finding 
herself damned, that we Protestants 
had, in our charity, believed the con- 
trary. But, secondly, on the suppo- 
sition that we are right in our con- 
cession, what is the true neaning and 
value of that concession? It may safe- 
ly beaffirmed, that,had Bossuet or any 
other Papist ever read the clencher 
which follows, we should never again 
have heard this Protestant concession 
insisted on:—*“ I wish,” says Jeremy 
Taylor,“ I wish that you would consi- 
der that,ifany of our mensay salvation 
may be had in your church, it is not 
for the goodness of your new proposi- 
tion,” (7. e. for the additions or chan- 

es interwoven with Protestantism, or 
Primitive Christianity, ) “but only be- 
cause you do keep so much of that 
which is our religion, that upon the 
confidence of THat we hope well 
concerning you. And we do not 
hope any thing at all that is good of 
you or your religion, as it distinguish- 
es from us and ours: we hope that 
the good which you have common 
with us may obtain pardon, directly 
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or indirectly, or may be an antidote 
of the venom, and an amulet against 
the danger, of your very great errors. 
So that, if you can derive any confi- 
dence from our concession, you must 
remember where it takes root; not 
upon any thing of yours, but wholly 
upon the excellence of ours. You are 
not at all safe or warranted for being 
Papists; but we hope well of some 
of you for having so much of the 
Protestant.” Other arguments fol- 
low and precede this, in which Jere- 
my Taylor has pursued the sophism 
with such overwhelming ridicule, 
and so merciless an exposure of its 
hollowness, to the very end of his 
letter, (a letter to an English Lady, 
who had been recently seduced to 
Popery,) that, laying all together, 
one is perfectly astounded to find 
that any one single proposition can be 
comprehensive enough to cover such 
a variety and enormity of error. And 
had Kant been induced to read this 
flagrant exposure of the true Pro- 
testant sense of the famous Protest- 
ant concession, which he had backed 
with his imprimatur, under the Po- 
pish acceptation of it, he was too 
good a dialectician not to have blush- 
ed purple for his own levity and 
thoughtless precipitance.* 

Writing with such habitual con- 
tempt for revealed religion, and with 
more bitter contempt in proportion 
as that religion came nearer to the 
ideal of absolute purity, Kant (as it 
may well be supposed ) could not fail 
of drawing upon himself the notice 
of government. With all our modern 
outcry for toleration, it may be ho- 
ped that a time will never come, in 
any Christian land, when a public 





* Kant was eternally using, in his own writings, the scholastic distinction of ob- 


jective and subjective ; and I readily grant, not without good reason, and great benefit. 


Strange that he did not see how much that distinction applies to this case ! The Ro- 
manists talk as though our concession, opposed to their absolute refusal of a corre- 
sponding concession, argued something objectively superior and more convincing in 
their faith: but evidently, and before examination even, it might be presumed quite 
as likely to argue only a subjective difference in the two parties, viz. in charity. Not 
any more dubious appearance of error on their part, but on ours, greater charity as to the 
pardonableness of all error that is merely error of the understanding, extorts from us 
such a concession. On this view of the case, it is clear that greater impudence and 
greater uncharitableness will always be sufficient to secure the imaginary triumph of 
the Papist, or indeed of any other partizans in any other cause. <A Cartesian might 
say toa Newtonian, I presume you do not think me in damnable error? Certainly 
not, replies the Newtonian. Then take notice, rejoins the Cartesian, that your errors 
in my mind are damnable. Upon this argument, according to Kant, a man would 
do well to abjure his Newtonianism. 
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Professor in a great national univer- 
sity, authorized and protected by the 
government,—a Professor, too, whose 
extraordinary talents and knowledge 
diffused his opinions far and wide, 
and whose otherwise irreproachable 
life gave them additional weight and 
influence,—can have reason to count 
upon toleration, in sapping the very 
foundations of those doctrines upon 
which al] the sublimer hopes of poor 
frail humanity repose. Such atime, 
we trust, will never come, even in 
the heart of infidel Germany. At all 
events, ithadnot come inthe 18th cen- 
tury. And accordingly, on the 12th of 
October 1794, Kant was surprised by 
an unwelcome letter of stern rebuke 
from his sovereign, the reigning King 
of Prussia, Frederick William the 
Second. The immediate occasion of 
this letter was his book on Religion 
within the limits of pure Reason: 
but it is probable that this particular 
book did but mature and furnish the 
immediate occasion to the explosion 
of that displeasure which must have 
been long accumulating. The thun- 
der fell with the more effect upon 
the old Transcendentalist, for a very 
articular and facetious reason, viz. 
ecause he considered himself (ri- 
sum teneatis?) aremarkably religious 
character. In one thing the old man’s 
feelings were spared,—the letter was 
a private one, and first made public 
by Kant himself after the king’s death. 
As it is short and to the purpose, 
perhaps I may as well translate it. 

“ Frederick William, by the grace 
of God King of Prussia, &c. &c. To 
our well-beloved Immanuel Kant. 
Worthy and very learned Professor, 
our dear liegeman! So it is, that for 
some time past it has come to our 
high knowledge, with great displea- 
sure, that you misapply your philo- 
sophy to the purpose of disfiguring 
and disparaging many capital and 
fundamental doctrines of Holy Writ 
and Christianity; as particularly in 
your book entitled Religion within 
the limits of pure Reason, and in other 
similar Essays. We had looked for 
better things from you; since you 
cannot but yourself be aware how 
deeply you offend, by such conduct, 
against your own duty as a teacher 
of youth, and against the spirit of our 
paternal wishes—to which you were 
no stranger—for the welfare of the 
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country. We look for your conscien- 
tious answer as soon as possible ; and 
expect, on pain of our highest displea- 
sure, that you will give no ground for 
blame of that sort in future, but will 
rather apply your influence and your 
great talents to the task of furthering 
more and more our gracious designs 
for the public good. Otherwise, in 
case of persevering opposition to our 
pleasure hereby notified, be well as- 
sured that you will have unpleasant 
consequences to expect. Meantime, 
we assure you of our gracious regard. 
Berlin, the Ist of October, 1794.” 
Such was the rebuke, such were 
the menaces, which, in hoary old age, 
(then upwards of 70,) Kant drew up- 
on himself from his king,—a prince 
otherwise so well disposed to him, 
that nothing less than the highest pro- 
vocation could have extorted from 
him a harsh word to a man, in other 
respects of merit so distinguished. 
But surely grey hairs and irreligion 
make a monstrous union: and the 
spirit of proselytism carried into the 
service of infidelity,—youthful zeal 
put forth by a tottering decrepid old 
man to withdraw from poor despond- 
ing and suffering human nature its 
most essential props, whether for ac- 
tion or for suffering, for conscience or 
for hope, is a spectacle too disgust- 
ing to leave room for much sympa- 
thy with merit of another kind. What 
was Kant’s reply *—It has often been 
observed that, when once a man gets 
deeply involved in debt, he is rarely 
able to preserve his integrity or his 
honour quite unsullied; or at least lo- 
ses the edge of his aversion to petty 
meanness. Something of the same 
effect is visible in the conduct of 
those who allow themselves openly 
to propagate infidelity. Let a man 
be as sincerely an infidel as any ever 
has been, it is most difficult to sup- 
pose that he can have framed to him- 
self any notions of moral obligation, 
which could make it a duty to extend 
his opinions. So that it is a thousand 
to one that, in publishing his opini- 
ons, he has yielded almost conscious- 
ly to a vanity or to a spite which he 
is ashamed to avow. Hence arises a 
necessity for lying. And melancholy 
it is to record, that Kant,—the up- 
right, stern, stoical Kant,—in his 
answer to the king, shuffled, juggled, 
equivocated, in fact (it must be avow- 
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ed) lied. To what an extravagant 
height Kant carried his general reve- 
rence for truth, is well known. So 
sacred, in his estimate, was the obli- 
Ee to unconditional veracity, that 

e declared it to be a duty, in case a 
murderer should apply to you for 
information as to the route taken by 
aman who had just escaped from his 
murderous fangs, totell him the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Not to save a poor innocent 
fellow-creature from instant and 
bloody death, not even to save the 
assassin from the guilt and misery of 
so hideous a crime, would it be law- 
ful, in Kant’s judgment, to practise 
any the slightest evasion or disguise. 
The right to truth, even of the most 
abhorred matricide, and in the very 
act and agony of accomplishing his 
hellish purposes, is, according to 
Kant, absolute, and incapable of re- 
straint or qualification. This expla- 
nation it was necessary to make, that 
we may beable to appreciate properly 
the miserable dilemma in which Kant 
must have involved himself, before he 
would seek shelter from a king’s dis- 
pleasure in a palpable untruth. But 
such it was, alie gross and palpable, on 
which this proud philosopher mainly 
rested his apology. His letter to the 
King of Prussia is a perfect model of 
all that a letter to a king ought—notto 
be; long, wordy, perplexed, miserably 
pedantic, and, by its tortuous involu- 
tion in some passages, (if that were 
not the ordinary character of Kant’s 
style,) one might think expressly de- 
signed to mystify the king,and throw 
dust in his eyes. The substance is 
this :—after rehearsing the words of 
the king’s charges, he says, that, as 
“a teacher of youth,” 7. e. in his cha- 
racter of public lecturer, he could 
not by possibility have committed the 
offence imputed to him; since he had 
always taken, as the text-book for his 
lectures, a well-known work in which 
no mention of the Scriptures or of 
Christianity had occurred, or could 
occur, viz. Baumgarten’s Metaphy- 
sics. But might he not have wan- 
dered from his text? No: that was 
a fault which no man could tax him 
with. Having set his face through 
life against the popular error of con- 
founding the limits of different sci- 
ences, could it be supposed that he 
would himself trespass in that way ? 
Thus far, certainly, Kant said no more 
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than the truth. But now hear what 
followed. As to his work on reli- 
gion, that was to be considered as a 
sealed book, never meant for the = 
lic at large, or what we may call the 
lay public, but addressed ad clerum, 
i. e. to the learned and professional 
public. Shameless falsehood ! to say 
this of a book which is no otherwise 
an unpopular book than as it became 
such by the heavy, rude, and cums 
brous style in which it is written, 
bristling with scholastic distinctions, 
and disfigured by hyper-composite 
terms of art. Such a style might 
have a good deal to repel; but was 
there nothing ez adverso in the wide« 
spread fame of the author, and the 
curiosity connected with his philoso- 
phy, that might avail as a counter- 
weight to that objection? And will 
Kant pretend to tell us, that it was in 
any man’s power, writing rationally 
and with simplicity on a subject of 
such diffusive interest as religion, so 
to conceal his meaning as that it 
should not be penetrated by all peo- 
ple of education with a tolerably 
good understanding? He had not se 
much as interposed the thin veil of 
Latin betwixt himself and the public. 
Such a veil, it is true, lasts only for 
a moment, as translators in abund- 
ance are always at hand for a book 
of any interest; but at least there is 
a homage to decorum in assuming 
that disguise. Perhaps, however, you 
may think that an acquaintance with 
the Transcendental Philosophy was 
a conditio sine qué non for under- 
standing the book. By no means. 
It was absolutely independent of that 
and of every philosophical system. 
And, had Kant spoken the naked 
truth, he would have said—“ It is 
most true that I have done the worst 
of what your Majesty imputes to me, 
and even worse; but, however, my 
book is written in such a eens 
style, very much resembling that o 

my present letter, that I am inclined 
to think very few people will read 
twenty pages without finding it act 
upon them as an emetic; on which 
account it may be considered as a 
book not written, or self-cancelled.” 
The practical result of the matter 
was, that Kant promised to offend in 
this way no more. But even here he 
practised a jesuitical reserve ; for, in 
the last sentence of his letter, which 
made this promise in the most 80- 
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lemn (and to an unsuspecting reader 
in the most unreserved) terms, he 
prepared an excuse fora future eva- 
sion of his promise, by introducing 
the words, “as your Majesty’s most 
faithful subject ;’ which words, he 
tells us in a note, were secretly meant 
by himself as limiting his engage- 
ment to the term of the King’s life; 
though the words neither pointedly 
express that limitation, nor were at all 
— by Kant to be interpreted by 
the King in any such sense. ‘This is 
not quite the good faith and plain 
dealing of a man of honour. 

But enough of this. Another es- 
say of Kant’s, which I shall notice, is 
one which bears the following title— 
“ On the common saying, that such 
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error, which is all but universal, viz. 
the notion of a possible want of har- 
mony (or even a possible irreconci- 
lability) between the laws of theory 
and the facts of experience ; as if it 
were possible, or even common, that 
the first should teach us to expect 
what the other might refuse to rati- 
‘fy. No notion can be more errone- 
ous, or, indeed, upon a proper defi- 
nition of the word theory, more self- 
contradictory. For theory is, in fact, 
no more than a system of laws, ab- 
stracted from experience: conse- 
quently, if any apparent contradic- 
tion should exist between them, this 
could only argue that the theory had 
been falsely or imperfectly abstract- 
ed; in which case, the sensible infe- 


rence would be, not a summons to 
but does not hold good in practice.”* forego theories, but a call for better 
In this Essay the primary purpose of and more enlarged theories. There 
Kant (or that which is ostensibly pri- is, however, a sense of this popular 
mary) is the correction of a vulgar saying under which, though the ex- 


or such a thing may be true in theory, 





* The idea of a theory, as it differs from that of a hypothesis, is much in need of 
rectification. Most writers use the terms indiscriminately, and with no sense of any 
precise difference ; and others, who have such a sense, have it so vaguely developed, 
as to fancy that the word hypothesis means a theory in a state of immaturity, er so 
long as it is sub judice and undemonstrated. But the distinction turns upon quite 
another hinge. The Grecian etymology, in fact, points in each case to the true mean- 
ing. Imagine, in any science or speculation, that all the elements (i. ¢. the forces, the 
modes of action, the phenomena, &c.) are given ; but as yet they exist to the mind as 
an unorganized chaos. Then steps in contemplation, or reflective survey (@ew¢i~) to 
assign to them all their several places or relations ; which shall be first, which middle, ° 
which last ; which shall be end, which shall be means; which subordinate, which ev- 
ordinate$ which force is for impulse, which for regulation; which absolute, which 
conditional ; which purpose direct, which indirect or collateral; aud-so on. This in- 
troduction of organization amongst the facts or data of science is Theory. <A theory, 
therefore, may be defined—an organic developement to the understanding of the rela- 
tions between the parts of any systematic whole. But in a hypothesis, it is only one 
relation which is investigated, viz. that of dependency. A number of phenomena are 
given, and perhaps with no want of orderly relation amongst them ; but as yet. they 
exist without apparent basis or support. The question, therefore, is concerning a suf- 
ficient ground or cause to account for them. I therefore step in and underlay the phe- 
nomena with a substructure or sub-position (‘Yao9sc:s) such as I think capable of sup- 
porting them. This isa hypothesis. Briefly, then, in a theory, I organize what is 
certain enough already, but undetermined in its relations; whereas, in a hypothesis, 
I assign the causality when previously it was either unknown or uncertain. For ex- 
ample, we talk properly of a theory of combustion ; for the elements, i. e. the pheno- 
mena and results, are indeterminate only with regard to their reciprocal relations. 
But with regard to the aurora borealis, it is a hypothesis that we want in the first 
place, for the phenomena are of uncertain origin. And perhaps this hypothesis would 
demand, as its sequel, a theory of the whole agencies concerned ; but this could not be 
until the causality should have been determined. ‘Again, suppose the case of algebraical 
equations, here all possibility of hypothesis is excluded. But a theory is still wanted. 


Many theories have started from the genesis of equations first proposed by Harriot, 
viz. that which views the higher equations as generated by multiplication out of the 
lower. But perhaps a different view of their origin would lead to more comprehensive 
results. Hindenburg with his disciples, Stahl, &c. have most happily applied an impro- 
ved theory of combinations to this subject. 
Theory is = Ordination. 


I conclude with this recapitalation :— 
Hypothesis is = Substration, 
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pression is inaccurate, it is very true 
and very extensively applicable. In 
one passage, Kant seems to allude to 
such a sense, though he has not suf- 
ficiently illustrated his meaning. But 
waiving this, it is very certain that 
the ordinary application of the say- 
ing labours with the whole error 
charged upon it; and this is stated 
by Kant as follows. Having first 
shewn the futility of pretending to 
practical skill, in disconnexion from 
a knowledge of theory, he says :— 

“ Meantime it is far more tolerable 
that an unlearned person should re- 
present theory as superfluous for the 
purposes of his imaginary practice, 
(though not questioning their harmo- 
ny,) than that a shallow refiner, whilst 
conceding the value of theory for 
speculation and _ scholastic uses, 
should couple with this concession 
the doctrine, that in practice, the 
case is otherwise; and that, upon 
coming out of the schools into the 
world, a man will be made sensible 
of having gee mere philosophic 
dreams. In short, that what sounds 
well in theory, is not merely super- 
fluous, but absolutely false for prac- 
tice. Now the practical engineer who 
should express himself in these terms 
upon the science of mechanics, or the 
artillery officer who should say of 
the doctrine of projectiles, that the 
theory of it was conceived indeed 
with great subtlety, but was of little 
practical value, because in the actual 
exercise of the art, it was found that 
the experimental results did not con- 
form to the theory, would expose 
themselves to derision. For, suppo- 
sing that inthe first caseshould be su- 
peradded to the theory of mechanics, 
that of friction, and that in the se- 
cond, to the theory of projectiles 
were superadded that of the resist- 
ance of the air,—which in effect 
amounts to this, that if, instead of re- 
jecting theory, still more theory were 
added, in that case the results of the 
abstract doctrine and of the experi- 
mental practice would coincide in 
every respect. . 

“ However, it cannot be denied, 
that a theory such as this I have just 
mentioned, which has reference to 
objects of sense, is very differently 
circumstanced from a theory which 
has reference to mere ideas: a theo- 
ry, for instance, which is employed 
upon mathematical objects (7. ¢. up- 
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on the determinations of space, which 
admit of a sensuous construction) 
differs much from one which is em- 
ployed upon philosophic objects, 
(7. e. upon notions which admit of no 
such construction.) Hence it should 
seem, prima facie, not impossible 
that these last objects may be very 
accurately conceived and pursued 
into a theory, whilst yet, at the same 
time, they should be incapable of be- 
ing given, (to use the technical term, ) 
i. e. not capable of- being realized in 
actual experience: in other words, 
the conceptions, and the theory built 
upon them, might be alike ideas in 
the true Platonic sense, that is, tran- 
scendent to all experimental exhibi- 
tion, and susceptible of no practical 
application, or even of a very injuri- 
ous one. 
“ Primd facie, I say, in these cases, 
it seems not impossible that such a 
want of correspondence might be 
found between practice and theory. 
Whether it really would be found, is 
another question. But, waiving this 
uestion 2s a general one, let me con- 
ne myself, throughout the present 
essay, to one particular case of this 
question, viz. that in which the theo- 
ry should happen to be built upon 
the idea of duty. Now, in this case, 
I affirm, and shall undertake to prove, 
that all fear lest the theory should 
prove inapplicable in practice, on ac- 
count of the idea on which it reposes, 
is utterly groundless. This is de- 
monstrable; no theoretic demand of 
duty can by possibility be impracti- 
cable. Why ? Because it never could 
be a duty to propose any such result 
as an object of legitimate desire, if 
it were not capable of being realised 
in experience—whether now and 
perfectly, or by approximation. This 
is the sort of theory which I shall 
treat in the present essay. For of 
this it is, to the scandal of all philo- 
sophy, that we hear it not seldom al- 
leged, that what is abstractly right in 
it yet cannot be made available for 
practice : and that, too, in a conceit- 
ed tone, full of presumptuous pre 
tensions for correcting the reason 
(and correcting it, observe, in that 
very point which constitutes its most 
glorious distinction) by experience ; 
under the vainglorious faney of see- 
ing farther and more surely by means 
of mole eyes fastened upon the earth, 
than with eyes fitted to a being that 
R 
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was framed to stand upright, and fix 
his gaze upon the heavens. 

“In our days, so rich in words 
but poor in deeds, this very popular 
maxim, (of the discord between the- 
ory and practice,) as often as it hap- 
pens to be — to any question 
of duty, whether it be a duty in that 
mode of obligation which is called 
ethical, or in that which is called ju- 
ridical, is sure to be the parent of 
the very greatest evil. On this ac- 
count I shall state the relation of the- 
ory and practice in three articles or 
sections: First, as it respects moral 
obligation in general, with a view to 
the welfare of every manindifferently, 
taken individually ; secondly, as it re- 
spects juristic or political obligation, 
with a view to the welfare of states ; 
thirdly, as it respects cosmopolitical 
obligation, with a view to the wel- 
fare of the human species as a whole.” 

Such is an outline of the introduc- 
tion. From the body of the essay, 
as the parts of it are separately intel- 
ligible, and, indeed, quite independ- 
ent, I shall select the second section ; 
because this treats a question of po- 
litics in a high degree interesting to 
ourselves, not only as having often 
been discussed through the two last 
centuries, and by very celebrated wri- 
ters of our own, but also as being 
now of real historical importance in 
determining the merits of our ances- 
tors at the great epoch of our Revo- 
lution. The question I mean respects 
the right of subjects to resist, in case 
of fundamental violation of the con- 
tract (implicit contract) between 
themselves and the supreme power. 
The origin and the limits of this 
right might still give room to much 
metaphysical casuistry. But it must 
excite the burning indignation of 
Englishmen to find Kant roundly and 
broadly denying the existence of any 
such right in the uttermost extre- 
mity; and that, too, with a special 
regard to the particular case of 
England; yet with all that ignorance 
of the facts which we might look for 
in a man who (as I have said be- 
fore) never read any thing at all. 

I know not how others think upon 
this matter, under a point of view 
which I am now going to suggest. I 
know not how you think, most ex- 
cellent Sir Kit ; but for my part, Iam 
stung with scorn, when I consider 
in what manner, and by what autho- 
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rities, the capital questions which 
arise upon the rights of great nations 
have been adjudicated. A /itterateur 
of no very masculine intellect, Hugh 
Groot, (or Grotius,) or suppose Puf- 
fendorf, (who certainly had as poor 
an understanding as any creature that 
ever lived, ) simply upon the strength 
of a little Latin and Greek, which also 
neither of them (not Groot even) had 
in any perfection, — inconsiderable 
knaveslike these,whom no man would 
allow to interfere in the most trivial 
domestic dispute, take upon them to 
lay down the law in the most peremp- 
tory manner for the weightiest con- 
cerns of mighty nations, on which are 
suspended, perhaps, the happiness 
and dignity of countless generations. 
Their arbitration would not be valid 
for a contested claim to the tail of a 
herring ; and yet, from the imbecility 
of men, who will catch at any opi- 
nion which countenances their side 
in a quarrel, nations themselves will 
accredit and give weight to judg- 
ments, which else are lighter than 
vanity. But perhaps Grotius, &c. 
rest their doctrines upon their intrin- 
sic force, upon their coherence with 
each other, and their logical depend- 
ency from asufficient original ground, 
By nomeans. All is blank dogmatism; 
mere autocratic bulls, ukases, or re- 
scripts ; a continual stet pro ratione 
voluntas. Forth steps Barclay, a toad- 
eating slave, one who practised adula- 
tion to kings, in the original sense of 
that wordasa slavish homage (3s), 
that is, with Phrygian cringes and 
genuflexions :—well, what says Bar- 
claius ? I allow, says he, of resist- 
ance in cases of hopeless extremity. 
Be it so; but now, tell us, hound! 
which be they? Why, these: For 
instance, first, if a king should com- 
mit enormous cruelties. Here note 
the abject understanding of the ani- 
mal. Cruelties could never, in a 
populous nation, be an anti-national 
crime ; they could bear no propor- 
tion co-extensive with the nation; 
they would constitute an offence 
against individuals. And the invio- 
lability of the kingly character, in its 
relations to individuals, is a doctrine, 
not merely of the free British con- 
stitution, but one which is found 
more or less developed in all refined 
countries ; and, as civilisation is ma- 
tured, it will become universal. So 
that this sycophant destroys the sanc- 
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tity of the regal character in the very 
point in which the warmest friends 
of popular rights must allow it. Then, 
again, what baseness to erect a privi- 
leged case for the sufferer in mere 
animal interests, which is denied to 
every possible mode or degree of 
damage or peril as to interests which 
the same being can have as a moral 
and intellectual creature! So that 
the inference is—if the social com- 
pact is liable to dissolution on this 
single ground—that the paramount 
purpose of society is to protect a 
man’s carcass. What says Groot to 
all this? Why Groot nods approving- 
ly. So much, then, is settled: hear 
it, ye nations, and obey! But is this 
all? No; yet another boon will Bar- 
claius confer upon the nations of this 
lanet. I allow one other case, saith 
1e ; and that is, when a king is taking 
measures to sell his people to a fo- 
reign prince; in such a case, be it 
understood that I, Barclaius, by these 
presents, allow of that people’s re- 
sisting the conveyance. Now for 
Groot: doth Groot nod as before ? 
No. Groot reclaims. This, saith he, 
is what I shall never allow of in that 
unlimited shape. No; I require 
proof, absolute proof, of signing, 
sealing, and delivery of the article. 
So Groot’s concession amounts to 
this—that, supposing King John had 
so far accomplished his celebrated 
treaty with a Moorish prince, as that 
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all England had found itself chained 
at Tangier or Mequinez, in that case 
all England had Groot’s gracious 
ermission to commence resistance. 
, Sir Christopher, as well you know, 
am no admirer of brutal punish- 
ments; in particular, the very word 
hnouting is abominable to mine as it 
is to all refined ears. Yet, as even 
Barclay and Grotius allow of resist- 
ance in cases which they conceive 
to be desperate, so even I would 
unwillingly concede the use of the 
knout in cases unsusceptible of other 
remedies, and upon subjects insen- 
sible to other arguments. To some 
people, the only appropriate style of 
reasoning is by kicking them. A pos- 
teriori arguments are alone intelli- 
gible to their perverse senses. And I 
must confess that it strikes me as far 
below the majesty of the subject, that 
any apologist for great historical pas« 
sages, and for nations who were the 
actors in them, should permit him- 
self or the clients whom he has adopt- 
ed to be cited to the bar of a low 
Dutch rascal, self-constituted a judge, 
and raised into an authority merely 
by force of his own coxcombry 
and self-sufficiency.* The time for 
knouting Barclay or Puffendorf is 
ast. That was the proper answer, 
eing now impossible, let us have 
none at all. 
The same feeling—the same unwil- 
ling side-glance at the knout as the 





* Grotius is one of those names which time is rapidly reducing to its just level. 





Two centuries ago—that is to say, soon after the publication of his De Jure Belli et 
Pacis (in the summer of 1625)—his name was unquestionably the highest literary 
name in Europe. More extravagant encomiums might be alleged from Lord Bacon, 
Thuanus, &e., in regard to him, than any modern writer. [ See, in particular, a pas- 
sage in Bishop Burnet’s Speech in the House of Lords on Dr Sacheverell’s case. } 
But since then he has been wofully cut down. His edition of the Greek Dramatic 
Fragments, under the keen examination of exquisite modern scholars, has amply ex- 
posed his imperfect scholarship. In his work on the Evidences of Christianity, every 
Way an attorney-like piece of special pleading, his ridiculous fable of Mahomet’s Dove, 
which Pocock denounced, would have furnished the Mahometans with a stand- 
ing handle against Christendom, had it not been omitted in the Arabic translation. 
His Annals are without historical merit. And his main work, De Jure, has kept its 
ground chiefly by means of its early possession of the ear of Europe, and also, in a con« 
siderable degree, by means of the little scraps of Latin and Greek with which, in con- 
tempt of all good composition, it is tessellated ; these, being generally short, are of the 
proper compass for poor scholars ; weak birds must try their wings in short flights. 
Take away the Greek and Latin seasoning, which (in conjunction with the laconie 
style) has kept the book from putrefying, all the rest is pretty equally divided be- 
tween empty truisms, on one hand, and time-serving Dutch falsehoods, on the other. 
Had the book been really the powerful one it has been represented, it would have in- 
terzepted the extravagancies of Hobbes, which commenced thirty years after. Well 


and truly did Grotius, when dying, lament that he had consumed a life in levities and 
strenuous inanities, 
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appropriate instrument of reply— 
must come over every body, friend 
or foe, who reads Kant’s attack on 
the English nation for their politi- 


cal Revolution of 1688-9. A great 
people solemnly effect a change in 
the government: [no matter whether, 
by introducing the doctrine of an ab- 
dication on the part of James, they 
were merely passive in the first step 
of the affair, since, upon any theory, 
they were undoubtedly active in the 
latter steps :] this people consecrate 
that event in their annals, and deduce 
their prosperity from that date. Forth 
stalks a transcendental pedant, and 
addresses them thus :—‘* You think 
yourselves very clever fellows in all 
this affair, and strut about Europe 
like so many peacocks on the score 
of your ney ge merits; and you 
value yourselves much on the pub- 
lic prosperity you ascribe to this 
event. But, as to the results of it, 
take notice that if, in faci, you have 
prospered, yet, in good logic, you 
ought not to have prospered. And 
as to the event itself, apart from its 
results, just step into my closet, and 
I shall shew you, in one volume oc- 
tavo, that such conduct as yours me- 
rited capital punishment.” 


“ The Consul quoted Wickefort, 
And Puffendorf, and Grotius, 
And proved from Vattell 
Exceedingly well, 
Such a deed must be quite atrocious.” 


So says the excellent ballad; but 
what came of the Consul? Why, the 
barbarous Dey—he “ strangled him 
in his prating.’ And what some 
would think even a worse fate, has, in 
this instance, befallen poor Mr Kant. 
For that which he designed as the 
most alarming insult to a great na- 
tion, and which was for ever to throw 
a taint —_ a capital point in their 
historical pretensions; in fact, what 
was put forth as a withering annihi- 
lation of British pride, as connected 
with the Revolution of 1688-9, has 
not yet, fifty years after it was pub- 
lished, been so much as heard of by 
those at whom it was aimed. I, for 
the first time, apprehending no mor- 
tification to our national pretensions 
in this great event, shall give the 
whole of what he says, without be- 
stowing one syllable of reply uponit. 
So infinitely has England the start of 
all other nations in political know- 
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ledge, that even at this moment in 
France (where, however, they are 
far ahead of the Germans) a great 
authority, M. Cottu, is constrained 
to admit of his countrymen that they 
are not yet “ ripe” for discussions on 
civil liberty; and as to German phi- 
losophers, whosoever will look back 
to the full report of Dr Sacheverell’s 
trial in Queen Anne’s time (which 
said Dr Sacheverell, by the way, was 
called over the coals for pretty much 
the same opinions as are here ad- 
vanced, with much less caution and 
good sense, by Kant) may there find 
an ample refutation of every notion 
here brought forward in almost every 
page of the speeches delivered by the 
managers of the case on the part of 
the House of Commons. So general 
was the diffusion of light even at that 
time in England; so total the dark- 
ness almost a century later upon the 
same topic among the illuminati in 
the “ haughty schools” of philoso- 
phic Germany! But now let Mr Kant 
be heard: 

“ Hence it follows, that all resist- 
ance tothe supreme legislative power, 
all rebellion, for the purpose of giving 
effect to the discontents of the sub- 
ject, is the highest and most punish- 
able crime in any form of civil poli- 
ty; inasmuch as it destroys the fun- 
damental props of that polity. And 
this prohibition of resistance is un- 
conditional ; so that, for instance, the 
legislative power, or its agent, the 
supreme governor, may even have 
violated the original contract, and 
thereby, in the opinion of the sub- 
ject, have forfeited the legislative 
function,—still, even in that case, all 
right of resistance continues equally 
forbidden to the subject. The rea- 
son is, because, during the subsist- 
ence of a civil constitution, the pec- 
ple can rightfully be entitled to no 
co-permanent voice in determining 
—how, or by what ‘rules, that legis- 
lative power shall be administered. 
For, suppose the case, that the peo- 

le had such a voice, and that the 
judgment delivered by this popular 
voice were in opposition to the judg- 
ment of the existing supreme gover- 
nor, who, I ask, is to decide with 
which side lies the truth ? Manifestly 
neither side can do this, as judge in 
his own case. Consequently there 
would arise a necessity for a supreme 
head of the state, paramount to the 
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supreme head, who might thus be 
authorized to decide between the 
actual supreme head and the people ; 
which, however, is clearly a contra- 
diction. Furthermore, I affirm that no 
right of desperate extremity, [ jus in 
casu necessitatis|—which, besides, as 
a supposed right to violate acknow- 
ledged rights, in a case of extreme * 
physical necessity, is otherwise a 
nonentity in philosophical distinc- 
tions—can have any admission here, 
or can ever unlock that barrier which 
puts restraint upon the people. For 
the head of the state may just as well 
justify his severe measures against 
the subjects, by their contumacious 
resistance, as they their seditious 
movementsby his tyranny. Whothen 
is to decide ? Doubtless, he that finds 
himself in possession of the supreme 
administration of the law; and that 
is precisely the head of the state: he 
only has the right of decision ; and 
no member of the body politic can 
havea title to dispute this possession 
with him. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, I find re- 
spectable authorities, who take upon 
themselves to stand up for the right 
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of the subject te a counter-power, of 
resisting under particular circum- 
stances. Amongst these authorities, 
I shall here cite only one, viz. the 
very cautious, precise, and discreet 
Achenwall. This writer, in his Jus 
Nature, (5th Edit. Pars Poster. sec. 
203—206,) delivers himself thus :— 
‘If the danger, which menaces the 
state from a longer toleration of the 
injustice exercised by the supreme 
magistrate, be greater than that which 
there is reason to apprehend from 
taking up arms against him, in that 
case the people are at liberty to re- 
sist him, in maintenance of this liber- 
ty are entitled to disengage them- 
selves from their contract of alle- 
giance, and are free to depose him 
as a tyrant;’ and he concludes, ‘ that 
in this way the people must be held, 
with reference to their former go- 
vernor, to have reverted to the state 
of nature.’ 

“T readily persuade myself that nei- 
ther Achenwall, nor any other of those 
worthy + men, who have been led into 
agreement with him upon this point 
by metaphysical refinements, would 
in any case of actual occurrence have 





* There is no such thing in morals as a casus necessitatis, except in one situation, viz. 
in a collision betweeen unconditional duties on the one side, and, on the other side, 
duties which, though great, are yet conditional ; as, for example, suppose an impossi- 
bility of averting a calamity from a state, except by betraying an individual that 
should stand in some near relation to oneself—that of father, perhaps, or of son. 
Now, in this case the duty to the state is unconditional ; but the duty to the indivi- 
dual is purely conditional ; viz. subject to the condition that he -shall be free of all 
criminal acts or designs towards the state. The denunciation, therefore, which a man 
might make to the magistracy, of criminal enterprises, on the part of an individual so 
cireumstanced, though made under the heaviest shock of pain and violence to private 
feelings, would yet be made under an absolute compulsion—viz. a moral compulsion. 
But in another case, when it is affirmed of one who pushes a fellow-sufferer, in a 
shipwreck, from his plank, for the purpose of saving his own life—that he had ac- 
quired a right to this act by a case of necessity (viz. physical necessity )—this, I take 
leave to say, is utterly false. For the duty of self-preservation is a mere conditional 
duty, (that is, subject to the condition that it shall be accomplished without guilt ;) 
but, on the other hand, to forbear taking away the life of another, who is not offering 
me any injury, nay, who is not the author of that situation which puts me into any 
risk of losing my own life,—this is an unconditional duty. However, the teachers 
of general municipal law proceed quite consistently with the privilege which they 
concede to this self-consideration, in a case of desperate necessity. For obviously, if 
it were prohibited, the supreme magistrate could not connect any penalty with the 
prohibition, inasmuch as this penalty could be no other than death. Now, it would 
be an absurd law that should threaten a man with death for not voluntarily resigning 
himself to death in circumstances of danger.—WVote by Kant. 

+ Here is another instance of Kant’s want of reading. He speaks of Achenwall, 
and some nameless writers, whom he calls, contemptuously, “ worthy men.” But he 
ought to have known that Locke, Barbeyrac, Noodt, Burlamaqui, and ail the writers 
on this subject of any celebrity, since the era of Locke, tike the same course as his 
own “ worthies ;” but generally with much more decision and plain-speaking. 
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counselled or even have sanctioned 
such perilous experiments;* and 
further, it is hardly to be doubted, 
that, had those popular movements, 
by means of which Switzerland, the 
United Netherlands, or even Great 
Britain, succeeded in extorting their 
present constitutions, upon which 
they set so high a value, come toa 
less fortunate issue, the readers of 
those histories would have seen, in 
the capital punishment of the several 
leaders in those revolutions, all ho- 
noured as they noware, nothing more 
or less than the well-merited punish- 
ments of great state criminals. For, 
generally, the final issue mingles in 
our judgment upon the rightfulness 


of actions; notwithstanding that the 


first can never be certain, nor the last 
ever doubtful. It is, however, evident, 
in what regards the latter, that even if 
nowrong were done to the sovereign, 
(as possibly having himself previous- 
ly violated his compact with the peo- 
ple,) yet the people would, by this 
mode of seeking its rights, commit 
the very rankest injustice, as thus 
making all rightful constitution of a 
state impossible, and introducing a 
state of entire lawlessness, (status na- 
turalis,) in which all right ceases, or 
at least ceases for effectual exist- 
ence. 

“This theory, in fact, we see suffi- 
ciently confirmed in practice. In the 


constitution of Great Britain, which 
that nation parades with such prodi- 
gious ostentation, as though it were 
a constitution for the whole world, 
we find that it is wholly silent about 
the rights which belong to the peo- 

le, in case the monarch should vio- 
ate the contract of 1688; conse- 
quently, it is clear that the English 
constitution secretly reserves the pri- 
vilege of rebellion against the king, 
in the case of his designing to violate 
it, inasmuch as no law exists upon 
the subject. For, to suppose that 
the constitution should contain a law 
for this case, justifying the overthrow 
of that subsisting form of govern- 
ment from which all special laws 
emanate, even assuming that the con- 
tract were violated by the king,—this 
is a self-evident contradiction; be- 
cause in that case it would involve a 
direct counterforce, publicly consti- 
tuted ; consequently, there must be 
a second head of the state, for the 
protection of the popular rights, and 
after that a third, to arbitrate between 
the two first. Accordingly, we see 
that the leaders of the people at that 
crisis, (or, if you will, the guardians 
of the people,) apprehensive of some 
such accusation in the event of their 
enterprise failing, chose rather to 
palm upon the king (whom, in fact, 
they had panic-stricken into flight) 
an act of voluntary abdication, than 





* How deplorably weak is this remark! For, suppose that Achenwyall, in the cir- 





cumstances stated, would act as Mr Kant here chooses most arbitrarily to assume, 
what would that prove, but that a particular individual was a bolder man upon paper, 
than under the trials of real life and of immediate danger ? A very supposable thing, 
and which might, or might not, happen to be the result, if Mr Achenwall were sum- 
moned to such a test ; but im any case, that result could illustrate nothing but Mr 
Achenwall’s character or temperament—a matter surely very impertinent to the ques- 
tion before us. Manifestly, it could in no degree affect the doctrine under discussion. 
Let Mr Achenwall behave in what way he might, we should always be entitled to 
reduce the whole affair to this simple dilemma :—'The case imagined and stated by 
Achenwall either is, or is not, realized ; if it is not, then it is impertinent and puerile 
to talk about it. On the other hand, if it is, then we know what is the conscientious 
decision of Achenwall,—what, as matter of duty, he would both “ sanction,” and 
“ counsel,” and do, far better and more unequivocally from his book, where he speaks, 
under no possible bias, from promises on the one side, or terrors on the other, than we 


-could ever do from his actual conduct, in circumstances which might probably lay him 


under disturbing influences from both. What sense in appealing from that which 
could not be other than a sincere decision to one which, if different at all, must differ 
by being insincere ? 

t+ Few people, it is to be hoped, out of Germany, or rather the cloisters of German 
universities, will see much logical consequence in this “ consequently ;” 7. e. because 
the English constitution does not openly provide for rebellion, it must secretly reserve 
such aright! Had Kant, instead of speculating on this subject, read a little of such 
works as we English allow for faithful expounders of our constitution, he would not 
have needed to romance in this way. But, as usual, he read nothing. 
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to claim the right of deposing him; 
a claim by which they would have 
placed the constitution in open and 
undisguised contradiction with it- 
self,” * 





After this you will smile, Sir Chris- 
topher, to hear that Kant passes, first 
stopping, with infinite complacency, 
to compliment himself as a man 
whom, assuredly, nobody would ever 
think of charging with adulation to 
kings, or too indulgent a spirit to 
their rights,—he passes, I say, to un- 
dertake the defence of popular rights 
against Hobbes. Hobbes’s notions on 
this subject we all know; and Kant 
protests that they are shocking (er- 
schrecklich.) But I daresay you will 
dispense with this part of his Essay, 
which is simply bent upon demon- 
strating that, although the people 
have no shadow of aright to enforce 


ESSAY TOWARDS REALIZING THE 


This Essay, of 112 pages, is not 
included in the four volumes of Kaht’s 
Miscellaneous Works, published by 
Tieftrunk. Why, I cannot conjec- 
ture. It is true that it was not bu- 
ried in the rudera of any voluminous 
periodical Miscellany, as others were 
among Kant’s fugitive and occasional 
papers. It had been published se- 
parately ; and, —_—e more than 
once; for my edition (Koenigsberg, 
1796) professes, on the title-page, to 
be a “ new and improved edition.” 
But yet, as a volume of so little sub- 
stance, so easily lost therefore, and 
upon a theme of so much interest 
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their rights,t yet still (contrary to 
that shocking man Hobbes’s doc- 
trine) they have some rights ; and if 
the monarch—be his name what it 
may, king or senate—will not grant 
these rights, then they are to tell him, 
by means of a free press, that really 
he acts in a very disagreeable kind 
of way. 

But what if he refuse to allow them 
a free press, (this being the one sole 
resource conceded to the people ?) 

Why, in that case, they are to wait 
until he takes a more transcendental 
view of the case. 





Next I shall give you, my dear Sir 
Christopher, the substance of Kant’s 
famous Essay upon the famous pro- 
blem of a Perpetual Peace; which 
Essay, it has been alleged, was pil- 
laged, during the French Revolu- 
tion, by the celebrated Abbé Sieyes. 


IDEA OF A PERPETUAL PEACE. 


and curiosity,—perhaps beyond any 
other short essay of Kant’s, this me- 
rited preservation. 

The problem of a perpetual peace, 
were it only for its impracticability 
taken in connexion with the reasons 
for that impracticability, will for ever 
retain its interest; that is to say, so 
long as it is not absolutely demon- 
strated to be a desperate problem; 
and such a demonstration, consider- 
ing that the objections are purely 
moral, is at least as impossible as the 
problem itself. With the prevailin 
tone of thought in this country, an 
under the despotism of the practical, 





* Now, here again, had Mr Kant condescended, (when writing upon the affairs of 








a foreign nation, ) instead of speculating in a transcendental closet, to take the common- 
sense course of reading that nation’s own account of its proceedings, speaking through 
its great political leaders, at that era, in their parliamentary debates, or speaking 
through its political annalists, in their secret history of parties and intrigues at that 
time, (such as Bishop Burnet, for instance,) or speaking through those who have 
since discussed the great event of the Revolution, he would have learned why, with 
what explanations, reserves, and temperaments, and to what extent among the ruling 
parties, contemporary with the case, that particular fiction of the abdication was 
adopted ; and also in what light it has been considered by constitutional critics in the 
century and a half which have since elapsed. 

+ But, if there be no contradiction in having rights with no right (observe, not 
with no power, but absolutely no right,] te enforce them,—why might not the gen- 
tlemen of 1688, who (in Kant’s opinion) secretly reserved the right to a little rebel- 
lion, say, without contradiction, that the monarch, in case he should happen to violate 
the constitution fundamentally, had a strict right to the continued obedience of his 
subjects, but only ne right to enforce this right ? 
















over every application of the mind, 
the mere entertainment of such a 
problem, though but for half an hour’s 
speculation, is apt to throw the same 
sort of suspicion upon the sanity of 
a man’s good sense as among geo- 
metricians just/y attaches to the pro- 
blem for squaring the circle, or among 
mechanicians to the problem of a 
perpetual motion. But, in reality, 
this is very unjust; for the two ma- 
thematical problems are demonstra- 
bly impossible; that is, necessarily 
unattainable, and for that reason eter- 
nally* so. Butthe moral problem of 
a Perpetual Peace is only accident- 
ally unattainable: with every step 
taken in the moral developement of 
human nature, as, for instance, in 
the abolition of slavery, (or, more 
philosophically speaking, in the pos- 
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sibility of such an abolition,) one 
step in advance would be gained to- 
wards the possible realization of a 
Perpetual Peace. For what makes 
such a problem impracticable at pre- 
sent? Simply the moral nature of 
man in its present imperfect deve- 
lopement. The impracticability is 
therefore commensurate with that ob- 
stacle. As that wanes, this will wane; 
as that grows, if it ever can grow, 
this will grow. Properly speaking, 
therefore, a Perpetual Peace should 
be classed, as to feasibility, with 
the great geographical problems of 
the advance to the Pole, attainments 
of North-east or North-west Pass- 
ages, determination of the Course of 
the Niger, much rather than with the 
mechanical problem of a Perpetual 
Motion. Take, for instance, the ad- 

















* The general or unmathematical public are in a continual delusion about the na- 
ture of the barrier which separates us from the perfect solution of these problems. 
Every six months, the newspapers announce that some self-taught mathematician of 
original genius has succeeded in squaring the circle. Upon this, the mathematician, 
without troubling himself to enquire into the particular form of the man’s nonsense, 
contents himself with laughing. And to this laugh the non-mathematical observer 
replies by saying, or thinking, that previous to enquiry, such a contemptuous dismissal 
of any man’s pretensions is illiberal. But now let me explain to him that it is not 
so, and why. His mistake is in supposing the difficulty to be transcended, merely a 
subjective difficulty : because, if that were so, he would be right in arguing that all 
the failures in the world could not be sufficient to preclude the hope that some day 
or other the thing might yet be accomplished. Not only would it bea really illiberal 
use of the urgumentum ad verecundiam to forestal any man with the objection that 
Plato, Archimedes, Leibnitz, Euler, had not succeeded ; and, therefore, what hope re- 
mained to a nameless tiro? for, obviously, each of these great names might have been 
urged with the same invidious purpose of stifling in the birth each one in succession of 
the other three ; but, secondly, the man might fairly protest—‘ Measure the value 
of my talent by the discovery I offer, and not the value of my discovery by my talent 
wantouly and invidiously assumed ;” or, thirdly, he might say—‘“ Not as equal, still 
less as superior to these great men, but as standing on their shoulders, I pretend to 
have seen farther than they ;” or, fourthly, not even needing thus much assumption, 
but (whilst disclaiming a higher station, even upon their shoulders) simply insisting 
on the accidental difference of the station from which he had contemplated the ques- 
tion at issue; on any one of these grounds, the candidate for the honours of discovery 
might. roll back the burden of invidious feeling upon those who laughed at him 
in limine, were the barrier between us and the discovery of these truths merely 
subjective. But it is net so. ‘The barrier is objective: it lies not in the person 
attempting, butin the thing attempted. And the commonest reader will understand 
what I mean, when I tell him, that if it were possible for the relation between the 
square and the circle (z. e, between the diameter and the circumference) to be assign- 
ed exactly, and not (as it now is) infinitely near,—the consequences would be, not 
merely (as he supposes) that a mind had arisen which saw what had escaped all former 
minds—so far all would be pure gain—but also that, for the first time, an internal 
war would arise in mathematics: antinomies would be established: A and non-A 
would be equally true: contradictory positions would co-exist ; in short, the sup- 
posed discovery would be inconsistent with existing truths. The objection, there- 
fore, to a pretended squarer of the circle is not—‘* You, sir, by adding to our know- 
ledge in a point impregnable to others, would compel us to believe you a greater than 
the greatest of those we honour ;”—But this—“ You, sir, by propoundiug a disce- 
very that would unsettle the foundations of our former knowledge, oblige us to dis- 
believe you on the faith of that very science to which you do and must appeal.” 
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vance upon the Pole. This, in the 
first place, has been influenced great- 
ly by a subjective obstacle—(7. e. an 
obstacle entirely on the side of man, 
theagent,not on the side of nature, the 
subject of his attempt )—viz. the im- 
perfect developement of nautical sci- 
ence and nautical skill. These are 
progressive : in that proportion has 
the approximation been making for 
the two last centuries. But there are 
other elements to be contended with 
besides the sea. These are, as yet, 
even less tractable than ¢haé to our 
scientificresources. Butarevolution, 


not greater than that effected by the 
steam-engine, may suddenly reduce 
them to obedience. And hence this 
problemcan never become demonstra- 
bly desperate. A Perpetual Peace, 
without being liable to any such sub- 
sultory advances, yet so far agrees 
with these great physical problems, 
that it is progressive, though more 
continuously, and therefore less per- 
ceptibly progressive ; at least, it is so 
in the faith of all those who believe 
in the continual moral advancement 
of the human species. But now let 
us hear Kant :— 


SIX ARTICLES UPON WHICH A PERPETUAL PEACE CAN BE FOUNDED. 


1.—No Treaty of Peace shall stand for such, which is made with a secret re« 
servation of matter for a future ware 


COMMENTARY. 

Why ? Because in that case itwould 
be a mere armistice, in other words 
a mere postponement of hostilities, 
not a peace: for that meaus the end 
of all hostilities; and in reality the 
very idea of a peace is such, that to 
qualify it with the epithet of per- 
petual, is already something of a 
needless pleonasm. All grounds for 
future war, existing at this moment, 
though possibly as yet unknown to 
the contracting powers, are under- 
stood to be annihilated by the treaty 
of peace; let them be afterwards 
fished out with ever so much dexte- 
rity and sharpness of vision from old 
archives. Any reserve (reservatio 
mentalis ) of pretensions or grievances 


to be first of all devised in future, 
which neither side mentions at pre- 
sent, because both are too much ex- 
hausted to pursue the war, yet with 
an evil design to revive them on the 
first favourable occasion for this pur- 
pose, are neither more nor Jess than 
Jesuitical Casuistry, and in that view 
below the dignity of sovereigns. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that, 
it the true honour of the state be 
placed, as agreeably to the maxims 
of state cunning it will be placed, 
in continual aggrandizement of its 
power, no matter by what means, in 
that case this principle of mine will 
be viewed as that of a mere scholastic 
and dreaming pedant. 


IL.—No self-subsisting state (little or great is in this case all one) shall be 
capable of becoming the property of another state by inheritance, exchange, 


purchase, or gift. 


COMMENTARY. 

A state in fact is not, like the soil 
on which it is seated, a possession, 
(patrimonium.*) It is a society of 
men, over which no person but it- 
self can have peremptory rights of 
disposal. Now, to inoculate such a 
body, a stem with its own separate 
root, as a graft upon another state, is 
virtually to take away its existence 
as a moral person, and to treat it as 


a thing; this is in contradiction to 
the idea of the original contract, with- 
out which no right whatsoever over 
a people can be so much as concei- 
ved. Every body knows into what 
grievous dangers the imaginary right 
of this mode of acquisition, has in 
our times plunged Europe, (for the 
other quarters of the globe seem ne- 
ver to have recognised it,) to the ex- 
tent even of believing that states 





* An hereditary kingdom is not a state, which can be inherited by another state, 
but one whose governing rights can pass by inheritance to another physical person. 
But in this case the state, properly speaking, should be said to inherit a governor, not 
the governor as such, (that is‘ as already possessing another kingdom, ) to inherit the 


state. —Vote of Kant. 
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could marry each other. Partly it 
has been pursued as a new mode of 
industry, viz. as the art of creating 
anoverbalance of power, without ex- 
pense of exertion, by means of family 
compacts. 

Even the loan of troops from one 
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state to another, for hostile purposes 
against one who is not a common 
enemy, must be referred to the same 
head; for in this act the subjects of 
the state are used and abused at plea- 
sure, as things or tools of mere ma- 
nual application. 


Ill.—Standing armies (miles perpetuus) shall gradually be altogether abo- 
lished. 


COMMENTARY. 

My reason is_ this :—Standing 
armies threaten other states inces- 
santly with war, chiefly by means of 
the front of defiance and eternal face 
of equipment which they present. 
Hence they irritate other states to 
perpetual and unlimited competition 
with each other in the number of 
their armed troops; and whilst by 
the cost of these measures it happens 
that peace itself is at length more op- 


pressive than a short war ; eventually 
they become themselves the causes 
of offensive wars, adopted as the best 
chances for getting rid of such heavy 
pecuniary burdens. Add to this, 
that for men to be taken into pay, as 
blank agents for killing or being kil- 
led, implies a use of them as pure 
machines or things, which cannot 
well be reconciled with the rights of 
humanity involved in personality. 


1V.— There shall be no National Debts contracted, with a view to external 
intercourse of the State. 


COMMENTARY. 

For purposes of internal economy, 
this resource is not liable to suspi- 
cion :—but as a means of carrying on 
wars, it is most dangerous : inasmuch 


as this single expedient, summoning 
all posterity, by way of anticipation, 
to the aid of the existing generation, 
transcends all resources combined of 
simple taxation. 


V.—WNo State shall intermeddle by intrigues with the Constitution or Govern- 
ment of another State. 


VI.—No State, during a period of war with another State, shall allow itself 
in hostilities of such a quality as preclude all future return to reciprocal 
confidence ; for example, the employment of assassins, or poisoners ; the in- 
fraction of Capitulations ; or the organization in the hostile country of do- 


mestic treason, §c. 


COMMENTARY. 

These are all base, dishonourable 
stratagems. Some confidence in the 
honourable sentiments of the enemy 
must remain even during war; else 
all peace, or treaty of any kind, be- 
comes impracticable, and the war 
degenerates into a war of extermina- 
tion (bellum internecinum); whereas 
war is at any rate, and at worst, but 
the sad resource of necessity to en- 
force rights by force, in default of 
any court with adequate powers to 
enforce them by a process of law. 
In this view, it is plain that neither 
side can be pronounced an unjust 
enemy; for that would presuppose 


Such are the six preliminary arti- 
cles on which Kant’s project is built. 


the function and authority of a judge; 
but the issue, as before the tribunal 
of God, is to decide which party is 
in the right. And between states no 
such thing as a penal war (bellum 
punitivum) is conceivable; because 
between states there is no such re- 
lation as that of superior and vassal. 
Hence it follows, that a war of ex- 
termination, leaving no room or hope 
for a peace, except such as would be 
indeed perpetual by assembling all 
the combatants upon one general 
Aceldama, must be held to be under 
the ban of international law; and all 
the means and agents be held prohi- 
bited, which lead to such a war. 


Three definitive articles follow, which 
are these: Ist, That the internal con- 
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stitution of all states shall be republi- 
can; 2d, That their internal rela- 
tions shall rest upon Federalism ; 3d, 
That a cosmopolitical right shall be 
recognised in mankind to passive hos- 
pitality, (meaning by that the right 
of free intercourse to the extent of 
access, though not of ingress.) The 
first of the three, coming from Kant, 
may startle you; but take it in con- 
nexion with his important explana- 
tion :—“ That you may not,” says 
he, “ confound (as usually men do 
confound ) the idea of republican with 
the idea of democratical, attend to 
the following distinction: Forms of 
state polity may be divided on two 
principles: first, on a personal dis- 
tinction in the supreme minister of 
the state, as whether prince, nobles, 
or people. Here the distinction is in 
the Form of Administration ( Forma 
Imperii); and of this no more than 
three modes are possible—Autocra- 
cy, Aristocracy, Democracy. Or, 
secondly, the principle of distinction 
lies in the Mode of Administration 
(Forma Regiminis) ; and, in relation 
to this, the state is of necessity either 
republican or despotic. Republican- 
ism is the separation of the execu- 
tive power from the legislative ; and 
of Democracy it may be affirmed, 
that this, only, of the three Forme 
Imperii, is essentially a Despotism.” 
The third article sufficiently explains 
itself. As to the second, Kant sup- 
oses (p. 37) that the very same 
impulses which have carried men, 
at a considerable price of personal 
sacrifice, to renounce the state of 
nature and lawless violence for one 
of social security, might weigh with 
states to an analogous renunciation 
of their right of war. True: but 
in the case of the individual man, 
his surrender of power, once made, 
is enforced upon him by the go- 
vernment to which, by the suppo- 
sition, he has resigned it. What 
corresponding force can be devised 
for states amongst each other still 
retaining their independence ? Cer- 
tainly no absolute one; but, as the 
best surrogate, Kant proposes a Fe- 
deral Union of States. To those who 
should treat such a resource as a 
reverie, I would suggest the just 
remark of Kant, that all interna- 
tional law whatsoever (Fecial Law, 
Rights of Ambassadors, Laws of 
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War, &c.) do of necessity appeal 
to and presuppose such a “Pede- 
ral state, no matter how immature. 
Indeed, recent experience is on the 
side of Kant. According to the re- 
mark of Mr Southey (in his Sir T. 
More, vol. II. p. 425,) “ The Holy 
Alliance, imperfect and unstable as 
it is, is in itself a recognition of the 
principle” (of a Perpetual Peace.) 
Certainly this was the first step taken 
by leading nations to realize the fact 
of a Federal Areopagus for Europe, 
let the immediate purpose have been 
what it may. Meantime, the growth 
of a Federalism, purified for Kant’s 
purpose, will be slow. Perhaps he 
did not himself think otherwise. 
Nay, it is very possible that the sati- 
rical signboard of a Dutch innkeeper, 
which he pleasantly alludes to in his 
preface—viz.achurchyard, filled with 
graves, and bearing the sarcastic 
superscription of Perpetual Peace— 
may, in fact, express the amount of 
his own serious anticipations in this 
region of human hopes. 

I am really shocked, my dear 
friend, to find the length of my pa- 
per. Yet, supposing that I were 
treating the same subject in a sepa- 
rate book, rather than in a journal, I 
should be disposed to lengthen it by 
five entire essays: one, entitled the 
Natural History of the Heavens, in 
which Kant anticipated much of 
Herschell’s views on the System of 
the Universe ; another upon the idea 
of a Ztace in natural history, which 
deduces the physical varieties of 
man from a single aboriginal pair ; 
a third, upon supposed marks .of 
senility in our own planet. These 
would furnish popular illustrations 
of Kant’s science ; whilst his subtlety 
in paths more peculiarly his own 
would be best sustained by a little 
essay On the Introduction into Phi- 
losophy of the idea of Negative 
Quantities, and by his Scheme of a 
Universal History ona Cosmopolitical 
plan. This last I myself translated 
and published some years ago; and 
I shall not think my time lost, were 
it only for the following opinion 
which this essay was the occasion of 
drawing recently from Mr Southey : 
— That Kant is as profound a phi- 
losopher as his disciples have pro- 
claimed him to be, this little trea- 
tise would fully convince me, if I had 
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not already believed it in reliance 
upon one,’ &c.—Southey’s Sir T. 
More, v. Ul. p. 408. 

I had much to say of Kant in the 
way of blame; but I am not sorry 
that my last words about him hap- 
pened to be those of praise—and 
praise from a writer who had great 
prejudices to overcome, being, in an 
ultra-British sense, hostile to meta- 
physicians as a class. 

By way of a literary curiosity for 
the History of Popular Sophisms, let 
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me tell you at parting, that the ori- 
ginal root of the famous argument 
grounded upon the Protestant con- 
cession of safety to Romanism— 
(about which I have said so much 
in the earlier part of this letter) lies 
in the following words of Arnobius : 
Nonne purior ratio, ex duobus incer- 
tis et in ambigua expectatione penden- 
tibus, id potius credere quod aliquas 
spes ferat—quam quod omnino nullas? 
Yours ever, my dear Sir C. 
X. Y. Z. 





TIE WILD GARLAND,* AND SACRED MELODIES.t 


TuEseE two little unpretending vo- 
lumes, from the pens of sister and 
brother, are, in our eyes, severally 
or conjointly, of more worth than 
many an ambitious tome put toge- 
ther in one heavy lump, that, by 
power of puffing, had each in its day 
enjoyed, perhaps, no inconsiderable 
share of popular applause. In these 
days, much as we love and admire 
the age, it is, we fear, one of the very 
rarest qualities even of true merit 
to be unpretending ; perhaps be- 
cause there is so much pretence 
without any merit at all, that people 
of worth feel they must stand up for 
themselves and their claims, else both 
will go unheeded and unacknow- 
ledged by the world. Yet they who 
in happy humility 


“* Hold the noiseless tenor of their way,” 


and prefer the pleasure to the fame 
of doing good, the calm of conscience 
to the trouble of glory, seldom go al- 
together without the reward even of 
reputation. Their path, though si- 
lent, is not unseen, though lowly, is 
not obscure. More eyes are upon 
them than they think in their simpli- 
city ; ears from a distance catch the 
sweet music of their strains; and 
tongues “ syllable their names,” even 
in cities, while themselves know it 
not, in their seclusion. How plea- 
sant—nay, how much more than 
pleasant—to take up by chance from 
some table groaning under a load of 
fashionable novels, some small vo- 


lume, composed by some lover of 
nature, that hath found its way there, 
heaven knows how, like some real 
rosebud yielding its fragrance among 
artificial flowers. ’Tis next best thing 
to meeting in commonplace but talk- 
ative society, where all are jealously 
a-jabber from fear of being thought 
stupid, some maid or matron who 
loves silence best, except when her 
heart inditeth a good matter, and 
who then breathes, in a voice 


“ Gentle and low, an excellent thing in 
woman,” 


some sentiment, which, whether ori- 
ginal or not,—and we doubt if any 
thing be entirely original,—touches 
an answering chord in our heart, 
and inclines our head kindly—per- 
haps tenderly—towards tlie fair 
speaker all the rest of the evening. 
That handsome, spanking girl, ra- 
ther above the common height by a 
few inches, and with ankles not so 
very much amiss, may stare and 
speechify at you about Madame de 
Stael and Lord Byron, till she be- 
lieves your name is added to the list 
of her conquests, and that in a few 
days, under unremitting manage- 
ment, you may be brought to propose. 
Meanwhile you wish her reddish- 
lidded amorous eyes, of no particu- 
lar colour, would go an-ogling in 
the direction of the Doctor or the 
Captain, and leave you at peace and 
liberty to whisper in the shade of 
the curtained bow-window, com- 





* Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street, London, 1827. 
+ James Nisbet, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Londen, 1816. 
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manding, perhaps, a view of a lake, 
mountains, and woods, some affec- 
tionate and almost loving words in 
the ear of the meek-faced, soft- 
voiced stranger, who, as she listens, 
becomes lovelier and lovelier, and 
is felt at last to be, though few know, 
and none will acknowledge it, by far 
the prettiest girl in the drawing- 
room. 

We believe the authors of these lit- 
tle volumes are Quakers. Alas! of 
one of them we must say was ; for Sa- 
muel Miller Waring lost his life by a 
lamentable accident. He was a man 
of genius, undoubtedly, as his poetry 
proves ; that he was a man of virtue 
was proved by his life. His sister 
survives ; and of her Duodecimo let 
us first speak—The “ Wild Garland ; 
or Prose and Poetry, connected with 
English Wild Flowers, intended as 
an Embellishment to the Study of 
Botany.” We believe that in the ful- 
filment of her pleasant task, she was 
assisted by her brother; but hearts 
touched by the same or kindred feel- 
ings express them in language that 
breathes of their common origin; and 
therefore we shall not think of spe- 
culating on the shares respectively 
to be assigned to each of the coad- 
jutors. The “ Wild Garland,” though 
manifestly written by one who is an 
adept in the science of Botany, yet 
lays no claim to science, professes 
not to throw any fresh light upon the 
subject, nor to initiate by any new 
method into its hidden mysteries; but 
simply to give additional interest to 
the study of botany, by the asso- 
ciation of ideas poetical, historical, 
or classical, with some of the beau- 
tiful productions of our fields and 
woods. As it is absolutely “ a Wild 
Garland,” the author says that the 
strict arrangement of class and order 
has not been observed. The flowers 
of which it is composed have been 
gathered as fancy directed, and are 
offered to the reader, not as the fair- 
est and most fragrant, but as a sample 
of the treasures every hedgerow and 
meadow may furnish. There are in 
all but eighty pages—and we have no 
fault to find with them except that 
they are too few. The engravings 
are excellent—and it does oue’s eyes 
and heart good to look on them 
all so naturally coloured—the round- 
leaved Sundew, the Common Furze, 
the two-flowered Linnsea, the Red 
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Poppy, the Wild Germander, the 
Violet, the Snow-drop, the Common 
Primrose, the Cowslip, the Com- 
mon Daisy, the Common Broom— 
treasures which are strewed along 
the wayside, both the highways and 
bye-ways, which he who stands still 
may gather, and he who runs may 
read. There are some touching lines 
on the round-leaved Sundew. Its 
beauty is truly said to consist in the 
form and appearance of the leaves 
which are thrown out immediately 
from the root, and spread over the 
surface of the ground; each plant 
forming a little circular plot of green 
cup-shaped leaves, thickly fringed 
with hairs of a deep rose-colour 
These hairs support small drops, or 
globules, of apellucidliquor-like dew, 
which continue even in the hottest 
part of the day, and in the fullest ex- 
posure to the sun. It is found in 
mossy bogs, and on the borders of 
ponds and rivulets in moorland dis- 
tricts. 


TO THE ROUND-LEAVED SUNDEW,. 


* By the lone feuntain’s secret bed, 
Where human fvotsteps rarely tread, 
*Mid the wild moor or silent glen, 
The Sundew blooms unseen by men ; 
Spreads there her leaf of rosy hue, 

A chalice for the morning dew, 

And, ere the summer’s sun can rise, 
Drinks the pure waters of the skies. 


* Wouldst thou that thy lot were given 
Thus to receive the dews of heaven, 
With heart prepared, like this meek flower? 
Come, then, and hail the dawning hour ; 
So shall a blessing from on high, 

Pure as the rain of summer’s sky, 
Unsullied as the morning dew 

Descend, and all thy soul imbue. 


“ Yes! like the blossoms of the waste, 
Would we the sky-born waters taste, 
To the High Fountain’s sacred spring, 
The chalice Jet us humbly bring : 

So shall we find the streams of heaven 
To him who seeks are freely given ; 
The morning and the evening dew 
Shall still our failing strength renew.” 


The common furze, gorse, whins, 
—is not a bank of it beautiful, gleam- 
ing goldenly amid the summer woods, 
and scenting the thin mists that in 
morning hour float over the murmurs 
of the awakened river? Here are 
three feeling quatrains to that bank; 
and-brae-brightener-and-sweetener, 
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“ *Mid seatter’d foliage, pale and sere, 
Thy kindly floweret cheers the gloom ; 
And offers to the waning year 
The tribute of its golden bloom. 


* Beneath November’s clouded sky, 
In chill December’s stormy hours, 

Thy blossom meets the traveller’s eye, 
Gay as the buds of summer bowers. 


** Flower of the dark and wintry day ! 
Emblem of friendship! thee I hail! 
Blooming when others fade away, 
And brightest when their hues grow 
pale.” 


All the verses that ever were writ- 
ten on flowers, are good—at least, 
we remember no bad ones. So spi- 
ritual in their balmy beauty, they 
inspire not only clods but clod-hop- 
ser A bunch of flowers suddenly 
1eld up before the eyes and the nose 
of the veriest blockhead, makes him 
for the moment a bard—a poet. The 
delicate and sensitive mind, again, 
alive to the visitings of the spirit of 
beauty that goes glimpsing over the 
eartli, can never be at a loss for joy 
as long as the daisies dance in the 
sunshine. Gentle reader! perhaps 
you never saw a daisy dance? Then 
are you much to be pitied. They go 
dancing up hill and down brae, in no 
regular figure, but ov yerspreading the 
whole green floor in one indistin- 

uishable gallopade. The sunbeams 
in which they swim along, settle ; 
and lo! in an instant all the dancers 
are motionless on their seats. They 
seem absolutely rooted to the ground 
—and all their faces covered with 
blushes. But here is a cowslip, and 
we absolutely smell the sweet-scent- 
ed pale yellow blossom. But listen 
to a little lay in honour of the flower. 


THE COWSLIP. 


* Unfolding to the breeze of May, 
The Cowslip greets the vernal ray . 
The topaz and the ruby gem, 

Her blossom’s simple diadem ; 
And, as the dew-drops gently fall, 
They tip with pearls her coronal. 


* Tn princely halls and courts of kings 
Its lustrous ray the diamond flings ; 
Yet few of those who see its beam, 
Amid the torch-light’s dazzling gleam, 
As bright as though a meteor shone, 
Can call the costly prize their own. 


© But gems of every form and hue 
Are glittering here in morning dew; 


Jewels that all alike may share 
As freely as the common air: 

No niggard hand, or jealous eye, 
Protects them from the passer by. 


** Man to his brother shuts his heart, 
And Science acts a miser’s part ; 

But Nature, with a liberal hand, 
Flings wide her stores o’er sea and land. 
If gold she gives, not single grains 

Are scatter’d far across the plains; 

But lo, the desert streams are roll'd 
O’er precious beds of virgin gold. 

If flowers she offers, wreaths are given, 
As countless as the stars of heaven : 

Or music—’tis no feeble note 

She bids along the valleys float ; 

Ten thousand nameless melodies 

In one full chorus swell the breeze. 


* Oh, art is but a scanty rill 
That genial seasons scarcely fill. 
But nature needs no tide’s return 
To fill afresh her flowing urn: 
She gathers all her rich supplies 
Where never-failing waters rise. 


” 


But let us now pensively turn over 
the leaves of the “ Sacred Melodies.” 
Some of them are truly beautiful— 
and will bear to be read after the 
hymns of James Montgomery, of He- 
ber, or of Keeble. Oh! that peo- 

le who take pen in hand would 

ut write from the heart! All men, 
women, and children, have hearts— 
and we would fain believe not bad 
hearts either—nay, good hearts,—till 
the Prince of the Air, feeling himself 
called on by thoughts, by incipient 
sinners unexpressed, alights before 
om unseen, 

* And then a wicked whisper turns 
Their hearts as dry as dust.” 


Then the corrupt become stupid— 
and great prosers. Poetry breathes 
not, brightens not for such ; yet once 
there was music in their souls, and 
in dim memory of the past they be- 
come versifiers — poetasters,— and 
without meaning to be impious, they 
tag-rag-and-bobtail the very verses 
of the Bible. But a truly pious man 
or woman always writes well on 
sacred subjects, for they always write 
from the heart; and in song the heart 
of a Christian justifieth itself before 
men and angels. Samuel Miller Wa- 
ring was a pious man. Had he not 
been so, never could he have written 
the following lines : 


* Thou, dear enthusiast, sayest, 
None can like nature preach ; 
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That in her fane thou prayest ; 
That woods and rills can teach : 
Yes, more than e’er Ilyssus 
Taught sages by his stream ; 
Or groves beside Cephissus, 
That waved o’er Plato’s dream. 


** Then leave these vales below thee ; 
Come, stretch thine eagle eye, 
And nature more will shew thee 
Of him thou canst not spy. 
Gaze on the fire-stream, pouring 
Down Etna’s viny steep ; 
Go where the billow’s roaring 
Is loudest on the deep. 


** Where earthquakes mutter deadly, 
And domes and turrets reel ; 
Where camel-bells pause dreadly, 
Quench’d in the hot Samiel ; 
Where thunders roll before him, 
And where his lightnings shine, 
Bow, tremble, and adore him ; 
For this—this God is thine. 


“ Yet see, through clouds storm-broken, 
The dove-borne olive bough! 

Take thou, and bind that token 
Around thine awe-struck brow. 

Then where his bow he spreadeth, 
Behold him dark no more ; 

Him, who the wild waves treadeth, 
Seek now on yon green shore. 


“ Around his footsteps springing, 
What wreaths embalm the air ! 
While hills break forth in singing, 
Go, trace those footsteps there : 
When morn’s first beam from slumbers 
Awakes the dewy flowers ; 
Or with that bird whose numbers 
Charm starry midnight hours. 


“ To Him let rapture wing thee, 

From heights where eagles dwell; 
Or let the glad bee bring thee 

Home to her thymy cell. 
Where’er thou wilt, observe him 

In things that fairest shine ; 
Then, joyful, fly to serve him, 

For He—that God—is thine.” 


There is something profound in 
the pathos of the lines addressed “ To 
the Magdalen.” 


* Yes, weep, O woman frail and fair ; 
Though tears that fall so fast 

Amid that bright up-braided hair 
Can ne'er efface the past. 


“ Thoughether drops, whose power divine 
Can wash thy stains away, 
Must plead e’en more than tears_like 
thine ; . 
More holy still than they, 


‘Had He who pardons bid thee bring © 
Those tears his love to buy, 

That word had ne’er unseal'd the spring 
That fills thy streaming eye. 


“ Ah ’twas not Sinai’s flash that taught 
That frozen fount to glow: 

No—milder, mightier rays it caught ; 
And lo, the waters flow ! 


** Pour then thine odours—pour, and see, 
In Him on whom they fall, 

The vase of clay that holds for thee 
Balm costlier far than all. 


“ More fragrant unction on that brow 
Rests, where his Father smiled : 
He bears a brother’s name; for thou, 

Thou too art call’d a child. 


** Oh wondrous !—pour a heaven of tears: 
When sin’s erased above, 

How dark that record torn appears, 
Tn the full light of love !” 


We have room for one other strain. 
It is not without majesty—and would 
do honour to a far higher name than 
that of Samuel Miller Waring. 


* Peace! peace! swelling trump that re- 
peatest 
The praises to victory given ! 
Let the harp, with the chords that are 
sweetest, 
Sound softly——* The banner of heaven ! 
Oh bring forth the cross-bearing 
banner ! 
The banner! the banner of heaven!’ 


** Never blood of the vanquish’d imbrued 
it: 

Those drops from the Victor did flow ; 
And the tears that alone have bedew'd it 
Were shed o’er the wounds of a foe. 

There is victory dwells in the banner 
Of the Leader that bled for his foe. 


* Yon standard, inwoven with flowers 
From the groves where sages have trod, 
And from Paradise too—how it towers! 
’Tis all, save the banner of God. 
Oh give us the banner !—the banner! 
Bring forth the true banner of God! 


‘© Whence came that fierce zeal that is 
glowing— 
That would call down the flame from 
above ? 
Proud spirits their missiles are throw- 
ing — 
Ah, where is the banner of love ? 
The banner !—oh bring forth the 
banner ! 


Bring forth the mild banner of love! 
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“ There are songs that break forth at its 
beaming, 

As of warblers when dawning is bright; 

And hark! lo, the night-bird is scream- 


ing, 
‘As he flies from the banner of light. 
*Tis holiness beams from the bariner : 
It breathes round the banner of light. 


“ Hurl it not where the trampler hath 
found it: 
Serene to the breeze be it given ; 
And soft airs shall whisper around it, 
* This sure is the banner of heaven !’ 
Unfurl then—unfurl all the banner ! 
Every fold !—'tis the banner of hea- 
ven !” 


Nay, we must quote yet another 
little poem. Which shall it be? 


PETER WEEPING. 
** O strong in purpose—frail in power, 
Where now the pledge so lately given ? 
Coward—to creatures of an hour ; 
Bold to the challenged bolts of heaven ! 


*¢ Shall that fierce eye e’er pour the stream 

_ Of heart-wrung tears before its God ? 
Thus did the rock in Horeb seem, 
One moment ere it felt the rod. 


* Bat Jesus turns :—mysterious drops 
Before that kindly glance flow fast ; 

So melt the snows from mountain tops, 
When the dark wintry hour is past. 


“ What might it be that glance could 
paint ? 
Did one deep-touching impress blend 
The more than sage—the more than 
saint— 
The more than sympathizing friend ? 


“ Was it, that lightning thought retraced 
Some hallow’d hour beneath the moon ? 

,Or walk, or converse high, that graced 
The temple’s column’d shade at noon ? 


“ Say, did that face to memory’s eye, 
With gleams of Tabor’s glory shine ? 
Or did the dews of agony 
Still rest upon that brow divine? 


“T know not :—but I know a will 
That, Lord! might frail as Peter’s be ! 
A heart that had denied thee-Atill, 
E’en now—without a Jook from Thee !” 


It is delightful to know that much 
poetry such as this is almost every 
season stealing into existence, not 
transitory, since it lives in many gen- 
tle hearts, breathing its balm in quiet 
homes, like that of the favourite 
flowers that bloom in their parlour 
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windows—even like the ever-blos- 
soming rose that often sheds its beau- 
ty unheeded, but every now and then, 
both in gloom and sunshine, sudden- 
ly attracts the eyes of the inmates, 
and often wakes a silent blessing, al- 
most.a prayer. Such poems as these, 
of which the world takes little or no 
heed, are felt peculiarly to belong to 
those who have been so fortunate— 
so happy—as to meet with them by 
accident perhaps, or to have received 
them from the hand of some chance- 
acquaintance, who, after the pleasant 
gift, is thenceforth considered to be 
a friend. Albums might be reposi- 
tories for such productions, By the 
way, speaking of Albums—thanks to 
Charles Lamb for his Album verses, 
so beautifully printed and got up by 
his young friend Edward Moxon, 
himself gifted with much poetical 
feelingand fancy, witness his “ Christ- 
mas.” Charles! we love the follow- 
ing strain :— 


ANGEL HELP. 


“ This rare tablet doth include 

Poverty with sanctitude. 

Past midnight this poor maid hath spun, 
And yet the work is not half done, 
Which must supply from earnings scant 
A feeble bed-rid parent’s want. 

Her sleep-charged eyes exemption ask, 
And holy hands take up the task ; 
Unseen the rock and spindle ply, 

And do her earthly drudgery. 

Sleep, saintly poor one, sleep, sleep on ; 
And, waking, find thy labours done. 
Perchance she knows it by her dreams ; 
Her eye hath caught the golden gleams, 
Angelic presence testifying, 

That round her every where are flying ; 
Ostents from which she may presume, 
That much of Heaven is in the room. 
Skirting her own bright hair they run, 
And to the sunny add more sun : 

Now on that aged face they fix, 
Streaming from the erucilix ; 

The flesh-clogg’d spirit disabusing, 
Death-disarming sleeps infusing, 
Prélibations, foretastes high, 

And equal thoughts to live or die. 
Gardener bright from Eden’s bower, 
Tend with care that lily flower ; 

To its leaves and root infuse 

Heaven’s sunshine, Heaven’s dews. 

’Tis a type, and ‘tis a pledge, 

Of a crowning privilege. 

Careful as that lily flower, 

This maid must keep her precious dower ; 
Live a sainted maid, or die 

Martyr to virginity.” 


* Oh! rare Charles Lamb!” 
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Weppep by rooted principle to the 
old and tried institutions of the coun- 
try, we gladly avail ourselves of the 
clear and conclusive arguments used 
in this little publication, for the pur- 
pees of dissipating the monstrous de- 
usions which are too prevalent with 
respect to the revenues of the Church 
of England. The more enlightened 
members of that establishment ap- 
pear to us to treat with too much 
contempt, the effect which must be 
produced upon the public mind by 
the incessant misrepresentations of 
its enemies: reposing listlessly, or 
over-confidently, in the security of 
legal protection, they seem to consi- 
der it unnecessary to counteract the 
efforts of those who labour to under- 
mine the ecclesiastical institutions 
ordained by the state. The ever-vi- 
gilant and indefatigable enemies of 
all institutions which have a tendency 
to uphold social order and public mo- 
rals, dexterously take advantage of 
this supineness, and are thus enabled, 
almost uncontradicted and unrefuted, 
to exaggerate, in the grossest manner, 
the amount of the revenues of the 
Church of England, as well as mis- 
represent the sources from which 
those revenues are really derived. 
In the little work, from the pages of 
which we purpose borrowing largely, 
the most important and dangerous of 
these misrepresentations are, as we 
conceive, very successfully exposed. 
Indeed, it appears to us so well cal- 
culated to serve the object which it 
has in view, that we earnestly recom- 
mend its contents to the attention of 
all these who are desirous to uphold 
the English Establishment. 

The first fallacy to which the au- 
thor adverts is, the very common and 
prevalent notion, that all the members 
of the community are compelled by 
law to pay towards the maintenance 
of a set of teachers appointed, by a 
part only, though it be a majority, to 
preach a particular system of doc- 
trine: that these who dissent from 
the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, and support their own reli- 
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ious teachers by volun contri- 

utions, are compelled, in addition to 
this burden, to contribute towards 
the maintenance of the established 
clergy, and bear their full proportion 
of the expense attending the discharge 
of the ecclesiastical functions ordain- 
ed by the state. There can, indeed, 
be little doubt, that much of the hos- 
tility felt towards the Established 
Church, by the various classes of dis- 
senters throughout the empire, arises 
from the belief, that they are compel- 
led by law to contribute, in propor- 
tion to the amount of their property, 
towards the maintenance of the esta- 
blished clergy. Nor is this delusion 
confined to those who dissent from 
the Church; it operates, it is to be 
feared, powerfully, as well as exten- 
sively, on the minds of persons who 
might be expected to be exempt from 
its influence. A her portion of 
the population of England has been 
taught to consider the established 
clergy as a body of public function- 
aries ordained by the state, and draw- 
ing aproportion of their stipends from 
the property of every member of the 
community. But this is a gross and 
dangerous fallacy, arising from an en- 
tire misconception of the nature and 
origin of the revenues attached to ec- 
clesiastical offices. There is, in truth, 
no ground for the assertion, that the 
legislature compels all the members 
oft the community to pay towards the 
maintenance of a set of teachers, ap- 
pointed to preach a particular system 
of doctrines. The author before us 
has, we think, succeeded in proving, 
not only that the minority of the peo- 
ple who dissent from the Church do 
not really bear the proportion which 
is alleged to fall upon them of the 
expense of the ecclesiastical func- 
tions ordained by the State; but 
also that the established clergy can- 
not properly be said to receive pay 
from any member of the community, 
whatever may be the terms of his 
creed, or the amount or nature of his 
property. “ It must,” he adds, “ be 
observed, that when it is alleged that 
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the minority of the civil community 
is compelled ‘ ¢o pay’ a particular set 
of teachers appointed by this majo- 
rity, the expression ‘to pay’ must 
bear a differént signification from 
that in which it is used when a te- 
nant is said to pay rent to his land- 
lord, or when a debtor is described 
as paying a creditor a debt which he 
owes him. If the expression be used 
simply in the latter sense, the pro- 
position that all the members of the 
community who possess real proper- 
ty are compelled to pay towards the 
support of ‘ the ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions established by the majority,’ 
is a mere truism, which admits of no 
more dispute than the assertion that 
all the occupiers of land are compel- 
led to pay towards the support of its 
owners. But if it be used in another 
sense—in that of transferring to ec- 
clesiastics property, which either in 
equity or law belongs to those who 
are said to pay them, the expression 
involves a plain fallacy; for it will 
not be difficult to prove that, in this 
latter sense, no payment is made to- 
wards the discharge of the ecclesias- 
tical functions ordained by the state 
by any member of the civil commu- 
nity.” 

If any member of the community 
can properly be said to contribute 
towards the expense of supporting an 
ecclesiastical establishment, it must 
manifestly be in one or other of the 
three following capacities—he must 
do it either as the occupier of land 
—as the owner of land—oras the con- 
sumer of agricultural produce. 


“ That this burden does not fall on the 
occupier of land can be rendered abundant- 
ly clear. Assume that the incumbent of a 
parish receives, in lieu of tithes, a compo- 
sition of five shillings per acre, and the 
landowner forty shillings per acre as rent ; 
were tithes abolished,—were the claims of 
the ecclesiastic to his share of the produce 
to cease,—no reasonable man doubts that 
at the expiration of the agreement subsist- 
ing between the occupier and the owner of 
the soil, the sum now paid for tithes would 
be added to the amount of rent exacted by 
the landlord. Land which he now lets, 
subject to tithes, for forty shillings per 
acre, would then be let by him, free from 
tithes, for forty-five shillings. The abolition 
of tithes would, in such a case, merely add 
five shillings per acre to the present incezne 

“of the landowner; but to the occupier of 
the land it could produce no pecuniary ad- 
vantage whatever. Hence it clearly follows 
that the occuvier of land, whether he be a 
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member of the Church of England or dis- 
sent from its communion, cannot be said 
to make any contribution towards the ex- 
pense of the national establishment. The 
occupier now pays in the form of rent and 
tithes a gross sum, which, if tithes ceased 
to exist, would inevitably be exacted from 
him as rent. 

“ But granting it to be true, that if the 
claim of the tithe-owner ceased to exist, the 
amount would be added to the present de- 
mands of the landlord, does it not follow that 
the burden of our ecclesiastical establishment 
falls upon the ewner of the soil? If it be 
admitted that the rent payable to the land- 
owner is reduced by the exact amount now 
received by the ecclesiastical proprietor in 
lieu of tithes, is it not a necessary conse« 
quence that the Jay proprietor of the land 
has to defray the whole expense of the ec- 
clesiastical functions ordained by the state ? 
By way of replying to these questions, it 
may be asked, Did not this proprietor or 
his ancestor purchase his land subject to 
the claim of the tithe-owner ? And was not 
the price paid for it less by the exact 
amount of the fee simple value of the 
tithes, than it would inevitably have been 
if the estate had been purchased free from 
this burden? If these questions be answered, 
as they must be, in the affirmative, it will 
necessarily follow, that thereis no reasonable 
ground for alleging, that the landowner in 
reality contributes towards the expense of 
an ecclesiastical establishment. That por- 
tion of the produce of the soil which has 
been reserved and set apart in this country 
Jor ecclesiastical purposes, never was the 
property of the present lay owner of the 
estate on which it is levied, nor did it ever 
belong to any of his immediate predeces- 
sors. Every acre of land contained within 
the limits of England and Wales, not ex- 
empt from tithes, has been sold and let 
subject to that burden, from a period long 
antecedent to any written record ; and on 
every successive transfer of landed preperty, 
the estimated value of the tithes has been 
invariably deducted from the price paid for 
it by the purchaser. It is, therefore, a 
manifest perversion of language to affirm, 
that the established clergy are paid either 
by the occupier or the owner of the soil, 
except in the sense in which a lendlord_is 
said to be paid by his tenant. If the owner 
of an estate alienated it twenty years ago, 
reserving to himself, or his assigns, a per- 
petual rent charge upon it equal to a tenth 
part of the produce, could the individual 
receiving such an annuity be considered as 
paid or pensioned by the present owner of 
the freehold from which it accrues ? It is 
presumed that the most violent impugners 
of the rights of ecclesiastics would scarcely 
undertake to maintain the affirmative of 
such a proposition. 

‘*‘ There are others who maintain, that 
tithes constitute a burden which falls, not 
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upon the occupier or owner of the soil, but 
upon the consumer of titheable commodi- 
ties : admitting that tithes neither diminish 
the net revenue or rent of the owner, nor 
the profits of the occupier of land, they 
alJege that this burden makes an addition 
of one-tenth to the money price of the ar- 
ticle on which it is levied. In order to 
place in a clear light the opinion entertain« 
ed by this class of economists with respect 
to the practical effect of tithes, let it be as« 
sumed that an acre of land subject to this 
burden, and let for forty shillings, produces 
twenty bushels of wheat, which sell for one 
hundred shillings ; the tithe of the produce 
of this acre would be two bushels of wheat, 
worth ten shillings. Adam Smith, and 
other eminent writers, who have been hither- 
to regarded as authorities in questions of 
political economy, admit that if the ten 
shillings levied as tithes in the case here 
stated ceased to be exacted, the amount 
would be added to the rent already received 
by the landlord, but that ‘t would make no 
alteration in the money or selling price of 
the wheat which this land produces. But 
the persons who have recently set them- 
selves up as oracles in matters of this kind, 
pronounce this to be an erroneous opinion ; 
they contend, that if tithes were not levied 
on the acre in question, the result would be, 
not that the landlord would add ten shil. 
lings to the forty shillings now received by 
him as rent, but that the market price of 
wheat would fall one-tenth, and that the 
grower would sell the whole twenty bush- 
els for ninety shillings,—the price which 
he now obtains for eighteen bushels. 

“ This singular theory of what its au. 
thors quaintly term the ‘incidence of tithes,’ 
is made to rest on a basis equally singu- 
lar: it is assumed as a fact not to be con- 
troverted, that the least fertile soil brought 
in this country into a state of tillage pays 
no rent. The expense of raising wheat 
upon this ¢ least fertile soil,’ is then assu- 
med to be the ‘ natural cost of production,’ 
which regulates the market value of wheat 
grown not only upen that * least fertile 
soil,’ but upon all other soils, however su« 
perior in quality. From these premises they 
deduce it as an inference, that tithes, add- 
ing one-tenth to the cost of producing wheat 
on the least fertile soil in a state of tillage, 
must at the same time make an addition of 
one-tenth to the money price of all the 
wheat offered for sale in the public 
market. 

¢ But the very fact on which this delu- 
sive theory is constructed is utterly desti- 
tute of foundation. That the least fertile 
soil retained in a state of tillage pays no 
rent,—that the owner of the least produc 
tive spot in a state of cultivation will per- 
mit it to be occupied for any length of time 
without exacting some part of its produce, 
under the denomination of rent, is an as« 
sumption controyerted by general expe~ 
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rience. No spot of land can be found in 
England or Wales, permanently retained 
in a state of tillage, which yields the owner 
no surplus of its produce as rent. The very 
worst soil which can be tilled, with the rea. 
sonable prospect of a remunerating profit, 
possesses some natural powers and local ad- 
vantages which are the property of the 
owner, and for the use of which he will ex. 
act some amount of compensation from the 
occupier. 

‘* Suppose, however, it be conceded, in 
the teeth of all practical experience upon 
this subject, that the least fertile soil, in a 
state of tillage, subject to tithes, yields no 
surplus as rent, but barely makes the or- 
dinary return of profits for the capital em- 
ployed in its cultivation,—stiJl this con. 
cession will not support the inference which 
is drawn from it: for it will by no means 
follow as a matter of course, that the ab- 
straction of the tenth part of the produce 
of this ‘least fertile soil’ will affect the 
money price of the other nine parts when 
bronght to market. For this ‘ least fertile 
soil,” even upon the supposition that it 
yields no surplus as rent, evidently yields 
a surplus beyond the cost of tillage, as 
tithes. If the demand for tithes ceased to 
exist, the consequence in this very case 
would be,—not that the market value of 
the whole produce would be diminished, 
but—that the landowner, who is now said 
to receive nothing, would then obtain as 
rent the portion which is at present the 
property of the tithe-owner. 

** Granting, therefore, a fact which no 
man can credit,—that the least fertile soil 
permanently retained in a State of tillage 
yields no surplus to the landowner, still 
it appears clear that the amount now levied 
upon it as tithes would, if this claim were 
abolished, be exacted from the cultivator 
of the same soil, as rent, by the landlord, 
For even those who most strenuously cons 
tend that the burden of tithes falls ulti. 
mately upon the consumer of agricultural 
produce, will, it is presumed, admit that 
the produce of the least fertile soil perma- 
nently retained in a state of tillage, paying 
no rent, but subject to tithes, must yield a 
remunerating profit to the cultivator,— 
otherwise he would cease to till it. Were 
the charge for tithes to be abolished, it 
would evidently yield more than the aver. 
age profit of capital by the amount of the 
tithes now levied upon it ; and this excess 
of profit, arising from the abolition of 
tithes, would be instantly claimed by the 
landowner, who, as these persons assert, 
now receives no rent for his land. Let it 
be assumed that the produce of a given 
extent of fertile soil, which is said to pay 
no rent, sells for £40, and that the claim 
of the tithe-owner, now amounting to £4, 
were to cease; would the whole produce 
which now sells for £40, be in that case 
sold for no more than £36? * Yes,’ say 
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the theorists :—‘ No,’ says common sense ; 
‘ if the £4 now paid in lieu of tithes cca- 

sed to be exacted, another claimant to an 

equal amount would instantly spring up 

in the person of the landlord.’ ”’ 

_ It appears not a little singular, that 
the same authorities who are found to 
argue that tithes fall upon the con- 
sumers of agricultural produce—up- 
on the poorest beggar, as well as the 
proudest peer, in the ratio of their re- 
spective consumptions, should at the 
same time maintain, that the payment 
of rent is not attended with any such 
consequences. This is a manifest 
inconsistency : for if it could be ren- 
dered apparent, that tithes increase 
the money price of the produce of 
land one-tenth, it would follow, as an 
inevitable consequence, that the pay- 
ment of rent must raise this price 
still farther in the same ratio as its 
amount might be found to exceed 
that of the tithes. 

There seems, therefore, no ground 
whatever for the assertion, that tithes 
make any addition to the exchange- 
able value of the articles of consump- 
tion on which they are levied, and 
upon the consumer of agricultural 
produce in the form of an increased 
price: on the contrary, it appears 
quite clear that a bushel of wheat 
sells for the same money-price in the 
market, whether the crop, of which 
it forms a part, has been tithed or 
not. 

It is, we apprehend, a maxim which 
few political economists will venture 
to controvert, that the selling price of 
every commodity must be regulated 
by the relative proportion subsisting 
between the supply and the demand 
inthe market—it can manifestly make 
no difference whether this supply be 
furnished by one or by fifty sellers. 
Whether one hundred bushels of 
wheat be brought to market by the 
grower alone, or ninety bushels by 
the grower, and ten bushels by the 
tithe-owner—the money price of the 
commodity must remain the same. 
Those who contend that tithes in- 
crease the selling price of agricultu- 
ral produce, seem to argue upon the 
assumption, that, when taken in kind, 
the tenth is annihilated by the owner 
—that itis absolutely withdrawn from 
the aggregated supply of the country 
—and that the effect upon the ex- 
changeable value of the remainder is 
the same as if this portion of the pre- 
duce ofland were atnually destrayed, 
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But as this assumption is clearly er- 
roneous—as the quantity of produce 
which passes into the stores of the 
tithe-owner is sent to market equal- 
ly with that portion of it which re- 
mains in the granary of the grower, 
it clearly results, that the effect of 
tithes, even when levied in the most 
rigid manner— in kind—is not to ren- 
der agricultural productions dearer 
to the consumer, but simply to di- 
minish the amount of the surplus 
which, under the denomination of 
rent, would otherwise inevitably fall 
to the share of the landowner. 
“Tithes, therefore,” concludes our 
author, “ constitute merely a portion 
of the surplus produce of the soil, 
which the cultivator yields to an ec- 
clesiastical, instead of a lay, owner. 
Their burden does not fall upon the 
consumer, because they do not affect 
the price of agricultural produce ; 
nor upon the occupier, because his 
rent is reduced in proportion to the 
average value of the tithes ; nor upon 
the owner, because this charge was 
taken into calculation when the pro- 
perty which he holds was purchased.” 
We are aware of but one objection 
which can be made to the above con- 
clusion. It is perfectly clear that, with 
respect to the quantity of agricultu- 
ral produce actually raised, and also 
that portion of it which is sent to the 
public market, it cannot signify to 
the consumer whether it has been 
tithed or not; as its selling price can- 
not be affected by that circumstance. 
It may, however, be urged, that tithes, 
as they are now levied in England, 
discourage, to a certain extent at 
least, the production of agricultural 
commodities, and by thus diminish- 
ing the quantity actually raised, in- 
crease the price of that portion which 
is sold to the consumer. We are free 
to admit that there is some weight in 
this objection. It appears, however, 
we apprehend, much stronger in 
theory than it turns out when put to 


the test of practical experience. If 


the exaction of tithes operated prac- 
tically, in the way and to the extent 
which a theorist would lead us to ex- 
rect, it would necessarily follow that 
~ free from tithes, should, at least 
in general, be found better cultivated 
than land which continues subject to 
that burden. Now, England furnishes 
zinple means for making a cempart- 
son With regard to this very point: 
under the operation of modusses and 
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other legal exemptions, or under the 

rovisions of the numerous enclosure 
Bills, which, within the course of the 
last century, have been passed by the 
legislature, a very considerable por- 
tion of the surface of England has be- 
come exonerated from the payment 
of tithes. Now, we take the liberty 
of asking, are those parishes or farms, 
which are tithe-free, better cultiva- 
ted and more productive than other 
parishes or farms, of equal quality, 
still subject to tithes’ We are told 
thatthey are not. On the contrary, we 
are assured, that Kent, where tithes 
are more rigidly exacted than in any 
other district, is still the best culti- 
vated of any county in England. If 
this be the fact, there is an end to the 
objection raised against tithes, on the 
ground that they operate as a general 
discouragement to tillage. That they 
do so act in particular instances, we 
canreadily conceive; but these partial 
exceptions cannot go for much in the 
general argument. But to remove 
this objection altogether, the mode is 
both simple and obvious: Let a law 
be passed, enabling the owners of 
tithes, like the owners of land, to 
grant leases for a term of years cer- 
tain, and this objection would in- 
stantly vanish. The only impediment 
which tithes can throw in the way of 
investing capital in the improvement 
of land, would be at once removed ; 
and such an arrangement being ef- 
fected, the community at large would 
not care one straw whether the land- 
owner should take the whole sur- 
plus produce to himself, or be com- 
pelled to share it with an ecclesiasti- 
eal proprietor. We, therefore, con- 
tidently hope, that the judicious mea- 
sure recently introduced by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and for the 
present withdrawn, will be resumed 
and completed in the ensuing ses- 
sion; we are convinced that, when car- 
ried into effect, it will do more to 
strengthen the Church than any law 
which has been passed since the Re- 
formation. 

Most of the persons who propose 
to alter the mode in which the clergy 
of the English establishment are now 
provided for, would have us believe, 
that tithes constitute a general tax, 
originally imposed upon the nation 
by Parliament. On this ground they 
contend, that this species of property 
still belongs to the public, and that 
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the legislature has a moral and con- 
stitutional right to deal with this pro- 
perty as it may think fit—to with- 
draw any part, or even the whole of it, 
from the ecclesiastical benefices and 
dignities to which it is now attached, 
and Supcapsieee it to any other pur- 
pose which may appear beneficial to 
the public. But such a representa- 
tion of the origin of tithes is utterly 
irreconcilable with the fairest deduc- 
tion from historical probabilities. A 
very brief summary of the steps by 
which ecclesiastical benefices origin- 
ally acquired the endowments now 
attached to them will serve to dissi- 
pate many of the delusions which 
prevail with respect to the origin of 
church revenues. 

We learn, from undoubted autho- 
rity, that during the earlier ages of 
Christianity, a general fund was es- 
tablished in every congregation or 
church by the voluntary contribution 
of its members. “ The Apostle of the 
Gentiles” advised that every man 
should lay up for this treasury a 
weekly “ offering, more or less in its 
amount,” as the Lord had prospered 
him. The custom or law by which 
the Jews devoted atenth part of their 
earnings to religious purposes, was 
by degrees very generally adopted, of 
their own accord, by the converts to 
Christianity. The supplies thus vo- 
luntarily raised, formed, in fact, the 
only source from which the Christian 
commonwealth derived its revenues 
for a period of about two centuries 
after the death of its founder. But 
towards the close of the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era, the custom 
of bestowing permanent endowments 
of land upon particular churches be- 
gan to be prevalent ; for, by the mid- 
dle of the succeeding century;,the 
wealth of the church is said tohave 
in many places be ¢ ome so .consider- 
able as to attract the cupidity of the 
Roman Emperors. Indeed, Fauther, 
in his treatise on benefices, states it 
tobe his o pinion, that the greedy wish 
of getting hold of these endowments 
formed the real, though concealed, 
cause of the persecutions which arose 
again st the church after the death of 
Cc ommodus, Itis, however, wide of 
o ur purpose to trace the progress of 
« ndowmentsin foreign churches. We 

hall, therefore, pass on at once into 

our own country, and point out the 
manner in which those institutions, 
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which have been since moulded into 
one establishment, were originally in- 
troduced into this island. 


66 We are informed,” says our author, 
“ that, towards the close ofthe sixth century, 
Austin the monk, accompanied by several 
associates, was dispatched to propagate the 
gospel among the Saxon inhabitants of 
Britain. Ethelbert, who at the time of 
their arrival was King of Kent, is said to 
have received these missionaries with con- 
siderable favour; he gave them an edifice 
at Canterbury to be used as a place of 
Christian worship, and conferred upon them 
a spacious residence in which they might 
dwell in common. Austin, under the title 
of Bishop, was appointed the superintend- 
ent of these ecclesiastics, who, acting under 
his orders, laboured to propagate the new 
faith in different parts of Ethelbert’s king- 
dom. 

*¢ Thus, in fact, was laid the foundation 
of an ecclesiastical establishment in this 
country. At that period, the church which 
King Ethelbert had given to the monks on 
their arrival in the island, was the only 
consecrated place of Christian worship in 
the kingdom of Kent ; it was the axés or 
seat of the bishop, and the whole of what 
forms the modern county went under the 
denomination of razon, purwcia, parish, 
or district, appendant to the cathedral 
church. At that time, the population of 
Kent was scattered throughout detached 
hamlets, which had been cleared of wood, 
and brought under tillage ; these villages, 
or little colonies of cultivators, were occa- 
sionally, or perhaps periodically, visited by 
itinerant missionaries, dispatched from their 
chief residence at Canterbury. At first, 
divine worship must have been performed 
in some private and unconsecrated dwelling 
Situate in the village : here the inhabitants 
of the surrounding districts assembled, and 
here the travelling missionary expounded 
to the peasantry the doctrines of the true 
faith. That this mode of imparting reli. 
gious instruction prevailed in the wildest 
and least populous paris of the country at 
a later period, is a fact, which we learn from 
the Venerable Bede. Describing the la- 
bours of Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
he says, that ‘ leaving the monastery, 
sometimes on horseback, but more frequent. 
ly on foot, he went to the surrounding vil- 
lages, and preached the way of truth among 
their erring inhabitants ; which Basil, in 
his time, was also accustomed to do. For 
at that time, it was the custom of the people 
of England that, whenever an ecclesiastic 
arrived in a village, all the inhabitants 
should, at his bidding, assemble together 
to hear the word of God.’ 

= In each village the converts to the new 
faith gradually multiplied, until they be- 
came too numerous to meet in a private 
dwelling for the celebration of divine 
worship ; hence it was found expedient 


that * an oratory,” as it was then termed, or 
house of prayer, should be set apart for the 
accommodation of the increasing commu- 
nity of Christians. 

*¢ It was natural to expect, that the la- 
bours of these able and zealous teachers 
would finally succeed in making a deep 
and lasting impression upon the inhabit- 
ants of the island. In the course of time, 
the great landlord of each district, yielding 
to their exhortations, became a convert to 
the new religion. His own conversion to 
the Christian faith rendered him desirous 
to secure for his immediate domestics, as 
well as the villeins and slaves who culti- 
vated his estate, a more frequent and re- 
gular administration of religious ordinances, 
than could have been obtained from the 
casual visits of an itinerant missionary. To 
obviate the manifest inconveniences of this 
irregular system of religious instruction, 
he built, at his own cost and charges, a 
church in which the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict might assemble for public worship, 
and a house, with an attached glebe, which 
the minister might inhabit. Having thus 
created a parochial benefice, he volunta rily, 
freely, and expressly endowed it with a 
certain portion of the gross produce of his 
estate as an independent and inalienable 
provision for each succeeding incumbent 
constantly resident upon his cure, and de- 
voting his attention to the religious and 
moral improvement of the parishioners. 

*¢ In this manner it was that not only 
the county, of Kent, but the whole of this 
island, became originally divided into pa- 
rishes ; not all at once by a general regu 
lation or legislative enactment, but gra- 
dually, accerding to the disposition and 
circumstances of the various owners of 
estates. It was the work not of one parti- 
cular era, but of a long series of centuries : 
a parish was instituted whenever the land- 
owner felt disposed to build a church and 
found a benefice for the religious instruc. 
tion of his tenants. 

* This furnishes a satisfactory reason 
for the singular forms and unequal extent 
of English parishes. Whenever a benefice 
was instituted by the owner of the soil, the 
limits of his private estate became the 
boundaries of the newly-created parish. 
Hence our manorial and parochial bound. 
aries are in gencral found to be still coin. 
cident ; and all exceptions to this rule are 
capable of being accounted for by a refe- 
rence to the revolutions which have taken 
place in the state of landed property at va- 
rious periods subsequently to the endow. 
ment of parish churches. 

** This account of the origin of parishes 
is strongly corroborated by an anomaly fa. 
miliar to all those who have devoted any 
attention to topographical researches. In 
every part of the kingdom, parcels of land, 
insulated and surrounded by other parishes, 
are to be met with situate at a considerable 
distance from the parish to which they be« 
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long. ‘These anomalies appear to be quite 
inexplicable upou any other hypothesis than 
that which has been here put forward to 
account for the institution of benefices and 
the origin of tithes. In every reasonable 
mind they must succeed as effectually as 
the testimony of existing documents in 
establishing the conviction, that the endows 
ments of English parish churches were 
originally derived from the free and spon- 
taneous grants of the owners of estates. 
These owners endowed the benefices which 
they founded with the tenth of the produce, 
not only of their principal estates, but also 
of suchdetached parcels of land as happened 
to lie at a distance from the churches which 
they had built. 

“ The extent to which the institution of 
parishes had proceeded in the southern 
division of this island at the date of the 
Domesday survey, is a matter involved in 
considerable obscurity. The whole number 
of churches mentioned in that celebrated 
record amounts to about 1700. Butas the 
precept issued for its execution did not 
expressly require a return of churches, it 
leaves room to suspect that, in many in- 
stances, these structures were omitted. 
Hence it has been inferred, that the churches 
actually inserted in the Norman survey fall 
considerably short of the number of such 
structures actually existing in this country 
at the close of the eleventh century. . 

** But whatever may have been the num. 
ber of parish churches built before the con. 
quest, little doubt can be entertained that 
the greater portion of our parochial bene- 
fices are of more recent institution, and owe 
their endowments to the politic munificence 
of the early Norman barons or their imme- 
diate successors. 

** Secure in the possession of the manors 
which their leader had conferred upon them, 
and naturalized in their adopted country, 
the followers of the Conqueror turned their 
attention to the cultivation of their estates 
and the civilisation of their vassals. They 
vied with each other in the beauty and mag. 
nificence of the ecclesiastical editices which, 
at their own expense, they constructed for 
the accommodation of their tenants and re. 
tainers. Hence parish churches and par- 
sonage houses sprung up on every consi- 
derable estate, built and endowed by their 
owners. Another circumstance operated 
very powerfully in adding to the number 
of parish churches endowed during this 
period. The original grantees of the crown, 
in many instances, split their extensive 
manors into minor fragments, which they 
conferred upon subinfeudatories. These 
subgrantees claimed and exercised, as of 
common right, the privilege of building 
churches on the fees which they thus ac. 
quired ; and to avail themselves of this pri- 
vilege they were impelled by two motives: 
—When the subinfeudatory built a church 
upon his own estate, his tenants and do- 
mestics were relieved from the inconyee 





nience of resorting for religious purposes 
to the mother church, lying generally at 
some distance from them. As long as no 
church existed in the underfee, the tithes 
of its produce were demandable by the in- 
cumbent of the mother church, who was 
appointed by the superior lord ; but as soon 
as a church was built and consecrated upon 
the subfee, it became an independent pa- 
rish, and the tithes vested in an incumbent 
nominated by the owner of the property, 
from the produce of which they accrued. 
The grantees of mesne manors were thus 
impelled to build churches on their estates, 
not only for the convenience and accommo. 
dation of their tenants, but frequently for 
the more interested purpose of securing to 
themselves the right of nominating the in. 
dividual entitled to receive the tithes.” 


The writer introduces various spe- 
cimens of ancient grants of unques- 
tionable authenticity, which render 
it clear, that the above is a correct 
view of the origin of the endowments 
now attached to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. The lord of a manor, or rather 
the owner of an estate acquired by 
a grant fromthe crown, by descent, 
or by purchase, erected a church for 
the accommodation of the inhabit- 
ants of the district, who were then 
his tenants at will, and endowed it 
with a tenth, or some other propor- 
tion, of the whole produce. Hence, 
the ancient limits of a private estate 
became the public boundaries of the 
subsisting parish. The emoluments 
set aside for the maintenance of an 
incumbent, made no addition to the 
burdens already pressing upon the 
occupiers, as they formed in fact a 
deduction from that portion of the 
surplus produce, which would other- 
wise have fallen to the share of the 
owner, under the denomination of 
rent. 

** Assuming,”’ he proceeds, ** this repre- 
sentation of the origin of ecclesiastical en- 
dowments to be correct, it necessarily: fol- 
lows, that the advantages which the inhae 
bitants of a parish derive in a religious, 
moral, social, or political view, from the 
discharge of the ecclesiastical functions or« 
dained by the state, were originally a gra- 
tuitous boon conferred upon them by the 
proprietor of the estate who first built a 
church, and endowed it with tithes. The 
funds now expended in maintaining these 
institutions are the proceeds of his bounty. 
He might, had he thought proper, have 
devised to his heir the whole surplus pro- 
duce received from his estate as rent, un- 
diminished by a claim on account of tithes. 
But such was not his pleasure. On the con« 
trary, he bequeathed his landed property 
to his eldest son, encumbered and charged 
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with a provision for securing, on a perma- 
nent foundation, the religious and moral 
instraction of its occupiers. It appears, 
from the language of one of the ancient 
grants already transcribed, that the heir at 
law was actually consulted as to the in- 
tended alienation : it is indeed reasonable 
to presume, that in this instance the grantor 
was only tenant for life, and that, there- 
fore, the consent of his son and heir was 
necessary, in order to render the deed of 
endowment valid. It is surely both rea- 
sonable and lawful that every man should 
be at liberty to do what ke likes with his 
own, provided ‘ what he likes’ be not in- 
jurious to the rights and interests of others; 
and it will be difficult to point out a ‘ rea. 
son’ which should debar the lay owner of 
an estate from setting aside any portion 
of its produce for the purpose of instruct- 
ing its occupiers in the duties of religion 
and morality, until it can be proved that 
such an object is repugnant to the interest 
and welfare of society : and when an indi- 
vidual has actually, and for ever, thus 
alienated any portion of the produce of his 
estate, it is extremely difficult to compre- 
hend on what grounds his descendants, 
much less those who have subsequently 
purchased his property, or their tenants, 
can represent themselves as bearing any 
part of this burden. The founder and en- 
dower of a rectory, reserving to himself 
and his representatives the privilege of pre- 
senting to the benefice when vacant, con- 
ferred upon the parishioners a right to 
require the appointment of an individual 
to the living properly qualified to discharge 
the ecclesiastical duties of the parish: but 
the emoluments derived from this endow. 
ment do not come from the pockets of the 
parishioners,—they are a portion of the 
surplus produce of the estate, which, be. 
fore the endowment of the rectory, belong- 
ed to the owner, and were received by him 
as rent, and which, from the moment of 
their appropriation to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, ceased to be his property. 

** Those who maintain, that the whole 
of our ecclesiastical revenues are the pro- 
perty of the state, and may therefore be 
diminished, annihilated, or dealt with ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the legislature, 
ask us, § What can be the meaning of the 
phrase, that tithes neither are, nor ever 
were, the property of the state ? or that 
the right to these, especially clerical tithes, 
was probably, too, established on a basis 
of much greater antiquity than the property 
of any landed estate in the kingdom? As- 
suredly it is not meant to say that the state, 
that is, the community at large, or any in. 
dividual und:r the protection of the legis- 
Jature, never had a righi to do with the 
land itself, or the whole produce ofit, what. 
ever they decmed proper. It will not, 
surely, be maintained that there never was 
a time when Christian clergy were not 
known jn this kingdom, and when, 9f 
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course, no tithe could have beenappropriated 
for their support ? If this position cannot 
be denied, what can be the meaning of 
saying, that the tithes did not belong to 
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the state? What other power than the 
legislative authority could have appropriated 
tithe to the clergy? And if it was not 
under the power of the legislature, by what 
right could the clergy acquire it? Ifthe 
whole of the property once belonged to the 
state, or fo those to whom the state had as- 
signed it, must not the tithe, which was 
only a part of the whole, have belonged 
to it ?” 

* It may be admitted that the premises 
put forward in the above extract are true ; 
that at some remote period, all the land of 
this country ‘ may have once belonged to 
the state; or, in order to render the ex. 
pression intelligible, may have been occu- 
pied in common by all the members of the 
community ;—that, by division and allots 
ment, this land gradually ceased to be 
common, and passed into the hands of in- 
dividual owners as private property; and 
that these individuals had, under the pro- 
tection of the legislature, a right to do with 
the land itself, with the whole produce of 
it, or with any part of this produce, what- 
ever they deemed proper.’ But granting 
these premises to be well founded, they 
will not bear out the inference which is 
drawn from them—that ¢ ecclesiastical re- 
venues are the property of the state.’ In- 
deed, they seem all to bear the contrary 
way. If the individuals into whose hands 
the land originally passed in a state of se- 
verality, had, under the protection of the 
legislature, a right to dispose of the whole 
of its surplus produce at their own discre- 
tion, I would beg leave to ask, whether the 
same individuals, the same assignees of the 
state, had no right to do with @ part of 
this whole ‘ whatever they deemed proper ?’ 
—to confer a tenth, or any other propor- 
tion of it, as an endowment upon parish 
churches founded by them? ‘hat they 
possessed such a right cannot be question- 
ed. Before the institution of each parish, 
the owner of the land now included within 
its limits kad the whole of the soil vested 
in himself as private property. On every 
principle of natural equity, he could, had 
he so thought proper, have conferred the 
whole surplus produce of his land, or, in 
other words, the fee-simple of his estate, 
upon the church as an endowment. Hence 
it appears, that the reasoning advanced to 
prove that tithes are public property, fur- 
nishes the very strongest ground upon 
which the holder of any species of property 
can rest his title: instead of invalidating 
the right to tithes, it establishes this right 
beyond all cavil and dispute. The oppo. 


nents of tithes admit that the owners of 
the estates which now constitute parishes, 
had a legal as well as moral right to dis. 
pose of the whole net revenue of their land 
accciding to their own discretion: they 
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appear, therefore, singularly inconsistent 
when they deny these landowners the right 
of endowing the benefices which they 
founded with a tenth part of the produce.”’ 


It must, no doubt, be admitted, that 
in the greater number of cases, the 
original documents by which the 
lords of manors conferred upon the 
churches which they built the tithes 
of their estates, cannot now be ac- 
tually produced ; but the absence of 
this direct proof, rendered unavoid- 
able by the lapse of nine or ten cen- 
turies, will by no means invalidate 
the reasonable presumption, that in 
most parishes the right to these en- 
dowments was originally acquired in 
the manner stated by this writer. It 
is a well-known maxim of law, sug- 
gested by common sense, and con- 
firmed by every principle of equity, 
to infer that a civil right, which has 
been enjoyed without interruption 
for a long series of years, must have 
originated in some express agree- 
ment or grant, although the original 
conveyance be not now actually forth- 
coming. The law, in this case, creates 
what is called a title by prescription, 
and assumes that a right actually en- 
joyed was originally acquired under 
a legal instrument, which has disap- 
peared in a manner of which no ac- 
count can now- be given. 


‘¢ Every candid individual must acknow- 
ledge that the same equitable principle will 
establish, on the firmest grounds, the riglit 
of ecclesiastics to the incomes accruing from 
the endowments of the benefices which they 
hold. It is, beyond all comparison, the 
most ancient title to property which now 
exists: in many instances, its origin in 
particular parishes may be traced to ancient 
records, which, having escaped the ravages 
of time, still subsist ; and in all other cases, 
the actual assertion of this right can be 
traced back to a period of antiquity so re- 
mote, that we are entitled to rest it upon 
the fair and equitable presumption, that it 
was originally derived from the voluntary 
act of the owners of the land which conti. 
nues subject to the payment of tithes. 
From the language and tenor of the ancient 
records, which are to be met with in our 
public repositories, it seems extremely pro- 
bable that, in the instance of all the paro- 
chial benefices fourded subsequently to the 
Norman conquest, each church was, on its 
consecration by the bishop, formally and 
legally endowed with the tithes of the parish 
by a written deed, executed by the owner 
of the land ; and it also appears that, where 
the estate was entailed, the heir was found 
to concur with the actual possessor in the 
execution of this conveyance. It is, no 
doubt, possible, that in some instances this 
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claim may have been originally introdiced 
by the gradual influence of custom, acqui- 
esced in by the piety, or, as the adversaries 
of the church would perhaps say, by the 
superstition, of our ancestors ; but, although 
this should be conceded, still the right of a 
parochial incumbent to the income of his 
benefice will stand upon grounds equally 
firm in the eye of reason and law, as if it 
were derived from an express and voluntary 
grant; for, whatever may have been its 
origin, the exercise of such a right, acqui- 
esced in fora number of centuries, commits 
no wrong whatever upon the individual now 
seised of property subject to this claim, but 
who has acquired it subsequently to the 
imposition of the burden with which it 
remains charged. 

** In whatever manner we suppose the 
church to have become originally entitled 
to a tenth of the produce of the soil, it can 
make no difference with respect to the 
pressure of this charge at the present time ; 
for it is indisputable that the whole real 
property of the country has frequently 
changed hands, since the payment of tithes 
was finally recognised by the laws as a 
burden upon land. If it be assumed that 
the tenth part of the produce of the soil 
became, in the first instance, appropriated 
to ecclesiastical purposes, not by an imme- 
diate and express grant from the owner of 
the freehold, but by the gradual operation 
of custom, which is the origin and substance 
of our common law, the effect is still the 
same. The owner of the land, at the period 
when this custom was in the first instance 
introduced, did, no doubt, find the value of 
his property affected by its operation—by 
the pressure of such a novel charge upon 
his land; but those who have succeeded 
him in his possessions, either by inherit- 
ance or by purchase, cannot properly be 
said to bear any part of this burden. The 
onus of tithes having been once permanently 
fixed, all the landed property of the country 
has descended to, or been purchased by, its 
present owners, subject.to this charge; and 


_on every transfer of this species of proper- 


ty, its selling price was reduced in propor. 
tion to the permanent charge to which it is 
subject. 

* As soon as this arrangement was car- 
ried into effect, it is clear, that the rent 
which the owner of this property, unen- 
cumbered with a charge for tithes, previous~ 
ly received from its occupiers, must have 
sustained a diminution proportioned to the 
amount of the claim which the incumbent 
had acquired. The cultivator, yielding the 
tithe ot his crops to the ecclesiastical pro- 
prictor, deducted this charge from the 
amount of the rent, which he would other- 
wise have becn called upon to pay to the 
landowner. It becomes, therefore, mani- 
fest, that the endowment of a benefice with 
the tenth part of the produce of land made 
no addition whatever to the whole surplus 
or rent exacted from the eccupier.”” 
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Whatever obscurity may there- 
fore hang over the manner in which 
the practice of paying tithes was first 
introduced into this island—whether 
it originated in a voluntary grant 
from the owners of the soil, or in the 
gradual influence of custom acquies- 
ced in by the proprietors of the land 
now subject to this payment—still 
there can be no difficulty in proving 
that the introduction of tithes cannot 
be ascribed toanact of the legislature. 
In the oldest parliamentary records 
which the industry of antiquarians 
has brought to light, no trace can be 
discovered of the origin of this charge 
upon land. The earliest acts of the 
legislature, which refer to tithes, do 
not treat them as a novel demand, but 
as an old and well-known burden al- 
ready recognised by ancient and im- 
memorial usage. It is no doubt true, 
that at various periods the legisla- 
ture has interfered, either to regulate 
or enforce the payment of tithes, as 
already due of common right; but 
no instance can be adduced in which 
it has undertaken to create a right to 
this species of revenue, where it did 
not previously exist; which proves 
that this burden was not originally 
imposed upon land by the authority 
of Parliament. 

Precisely on the same principle 
has the legislature dealt with rent ; 
it has frequently come to the aid of 
the landlord, where the common law 
had been partially found deficient in 
the means of enforcing the payment 
of rent; but it has never interfered— 
nor can it, without an usurpation of 
power which does not belong to its 
constitutional functions, interfere— 
with the amount of rent which the 
proprietor may demand for his land. 
This is a point with which the legis- 
lature does not presume to meddle ; 
it is left to be arranged between the 
owner and the occupier; but the 
amount having been fixed by the 
voluntary agreement of the parties 
interested, the legislature then steps 
in to ratify the contract, and enforce 
its due performance. 

It would be evidently absurd to 
make this interference on the part of 
the legislature, the ground of con- 
tending that rent is a tax levied upon 
land by the authority of Parliament; 
or that acts of Parliament which give 
landowners the means of enforcing 
the payment of rep twhen withheld 
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by the occupiers, constitute the found- 
ation of their right to that species of 
revenue, 

“ In like manner, there is no pretence 
for alleging that tithes originated in any 
act of the legislature. Parliament did not 
impose this burden upon land ; but, find. 
ing it already subsisting as a charge laid 
upon real property by the voluntary act of 
the owners of the soil, it has in this, as in 
the instance of rent just mentioned, step- 
ped forward to assist those who are entitled 
to tithes in the effectual enforcement of their 
lawfulclaim. There exists, therefore, no 
ground for maintaining, that tithes origi- 
nated in the acts of Parliament which have 
from time to time been passed to enforce 
the due payment of this charge upon land. 

*¢ This view of the origin of ecclesiastical 
endowments will at once dispose of the 
opinion of those persons, who represent 
tithes as a charge upon the produce of land 
similar to a tax imposed by the legislature, 
and who assume that, as Parliament is ac- 
knowledged to be constitutionally invested 
with authority either to modify or remit a 
tax imposed upon articles of consumption, 
it possesses, on similar grounds, the power 
either of abolishing tithes altogether, or of 
limiting the extent to which they shall be 
levied. It must, however, be seen in an 
instant, that no analogy whatever exists 
between the authority of Parliament overa 
tax, and its power over that portion of the 
produce of land which was set aside for the 
support of an ecclesiastical establishment. 
Between tithes and a tax there are various 
and essential distinctions, which invest 
Parliament with authority over the latter, 
which it cannot constitutionally exercise 
over the former. A tax is imposed by the 
legislature in the first instance ; what Par- 
liament has the right to impose upon the 
nation, it has, therefore, the power to mo- 
dify or remove. When a tax has been laid 
on by the legislature, the same body, as 
guardian of the public purse, is in effect the 
party which receives the impost ; what it 
is entitled to receive, it must necessarily 
possess the power to remit at its pleasure, 
But it is far otherwise with respect to 
tithes ; to the receipt of these the govern- 
ment of this country has not, nor ever had, 
the least claim. They still are, as they 
ever were, the inalienable property of a 
third party. No power, therefore, without 
an absolute subversion of the most sacred 
principle of equity as well as of a funda. 
mental article of the British constitution— 
an uniform and inflexible maintenance of 
the private righis of individuals—can sur- 
render the minutest portion of that property 
which is not its own. 

«+ If the opponents of ecclesiastical en- 
dowments should be able even to prove 
that tithes constitute a tax originally im- 
posed upon land by the authority of the 
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legislature, they will be as faras ever from 
the object which they wish to accomplish, 
If this charge must be termed a tax, it falls, 
like the land tax, upon the net revenue de- 
rived from land, and not upon the commo- 
dities which the land produces—that is to 
say, its effect is to diminish rent, and not 
to enhance the price of provisions. Noman 
will argue, that the abolition of the land 
tax would yield a benefit to any member 
of the community except the owner of the 
land; or that the repeal of that impost 
would have the slightest effect upon the 
selling price of the produce grown upon the 
land which is now subject to this charge ; 
its extinction would merely enable the 
landed proprietor to put into his own 
pocket the amount which he now pays to 
the exchequer in the form of a land tax. 
To the extinction of this burden upon his 
estate the present owner can prefer no 
claim ; it was imposed before the land came 
into his possession ; and the price paid for 
it by the first purchaser, after the imposi- 
tion of the tax, was diminished in propor. 
tion to the amount of this charge. 

*¢ Between tithes and a tax imposed upon 
articles of consumption there is also the 
following broad and palpable distinction : 
A tax is levied upon every member of the 
community in proportion to the quantity 
of the taxed commodity which he consumes. 
Hence the relief derivable from the aboli- 
tion of a tax would fall to the share of 
each individual in proportion to his expen- 
diture. But as tithes fall solely upon the 
net revenue accruing from land, the abo- 
lition of this impost, tax, or rent charge, 
(call it what you please, for the term ap- 
plied to it will not affect its nature,) would 
merely serve to augment the rent of land 
from which it now forms a deduction ; 
and in no respect diminish the price of 
agricultural produce to the general consu- 
mer. If there be, therefore, any persons 
who insist upon being allowed to call 
tithes a tax, let them at the same time re- 
member, that they fall exclusively upon 
the net revenue or rent of land; and that 
from the abolition of this burden and the 
consequent annihilation of the advantages 
which the public is acknowledged to derive 
from an ecclesiastical establishment, the 
only class who could expect to reap the 
smallest protit, even in a pecuniary sense, 
are the owners of landed property. 

** But it matters little in what manner 
tithes were originally introduced into this 
country. Whether they were, in the first 
instance, conferred upon parochial benefices 
by the spontaneous liberality of individual 
landowners who built churches upon their 
estates, and endowed them with a tenth of 
the produce of their land; or gradually 
acquired by the force of a custom tacitly ac- 
quiesced in by the public, and solemnly 
recognised by repeated acts of those autho~ 
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rities in which is constitutionally vested 
the power of legislating for the nation ;— 
these are points which it does not appear 
of vitalimportanceto ascertain. The right 
to tithes may very safely be made to rest 
upon one broad fact, which cannot be con- 
troverted ; no man will dispute that the 
right of the incumbents of ecclesiastical 
benefices to exact the tenth of the produce 
of land protected by no special exemption, 
has been uninterruptediy recognised by 
the law and customs of this country. It 
is not a dormant right, to be found only 
in books and records, but a right which 
has been acted on for ages, and which con- 
tinues to be daily enforced in practice, 
Whatever theory may be adopted with re- 
spect to the origin of this charge upon the 
net revenue of land, it is indisputable that 
it had been universally recognised in prac- 
tice, and expressly sanctioned by law, at a 
period of far greater antiquity than the 
oldest titles which the owners of any lay 
property can produce. It may therefore be 
assumed as a conclusion, which no reason- 
ing or historical investigation can shake, 
that, for five centuries at the least, every 
acre ofland which remains titheable in 

this kingdom has been inherited, purcha- 
sed, or let, subject to this charge.” 


But admitting that tithes were ori- 
ginally derived, as we have repre- 
sented, from the voluntary liberality 
of the owners of land, it is some- 
times contended, that under the pe- 
culiar circumstances attached to the 
present mode of cultivating farms in 
England, the exaction of the full 
tenth of the whole gross produce of 
land subject to tithes, is an unfair 
and unwarrantable extension of the 
claim which the founder of the be- 
nefice conferred upon its incumbent ; 
it is argued, that on equitable grounds 
the tithe-owner is entitled to exact 
the tenth part of the natural produce 
of the soil only, and not a tenth part 
of the artificial produce of land, in 
the cultivation of which the occu- 
pier has expended a large capital. 
Some persons who concede that the 
tithe-proprietor is fairly entitled to a 
tenth of the produce yielded by land 
in an unimproved state, still deny 
that he can justly claim an equal pro- 
portion of the produce of land which 
has been improved by an expensive 
process of tillage. Let it be suppo- 
sed that a farmer expends L.20 in 
preparing an acre of land for the 
growth of hops, and that the produce 
of this acre, which as grass land 
would not in the whole be worth 
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more than L.5, should sell for L.30: 
—is it, ask these reasoners, fair and 
equitable, that in the case hypotheti- 
cally put, the tithe-owner should 
claim the tenth of L.30, the value of 
the improved produce, instead of be- 
ing satisfied with the tenth of L.5, the 
value of the ordinary produce ? 


“In considering this question,’’ says 
this writer, whose words we shall again 
take the liberty of borrowing, * it must 
be remembered, that the point to be deci- 
ded is, not whether the landlord would ob- 
tain a larger revenue—of this there can be 
no doubt—but whether the profits of the 
capital employed in tillage would be in- 
creased by reducing the claims of the tithe- 
owner. It is indeed certain, that, as to 
the amount of rent, the reduction of the 
claim for tithes would prove an advantage 
to the landlord: but it appears almost 
equally certain, that, so far as regards the 
profits of the occupier, no permanent effect 
would be produced by this restriction. The 
net profits of the capital employed by the 
occupier of land in the production of the 
most expensive and valuable crops that are 
ever grown, would not be increased perma- 
nently, even by a total abolition of tithes, 
much less would they be affected by a par- 
tial reduction of their amount. The rea- 
sons upon which this opinion is grounded 
may be shortly stated; and if they be ad- 
mitted to hold good with respect to the 
most expensive crops—to hops, for in- 
Stance—they must be equally conclusive 
with regard to all capital laid out in pre- 
paring land for the growth of any other 
species of agricultural production. It is 
an acknowledged axiom in political eco- 
nomy, and sancticued by common sense, 
that, in every country where capital has a 
free circulation, the profits accruing from 
different branches of industry cannot, for 
a period of any duration, vary in amount. 
If capital, in a given average of years, 
should make a larger return of profits in 
one branch of agriculture or commerce 
than in another, a portion of it will natu- 
rally and unavoidably flow from’ the less 
lucrative channel into that which is more 
_protitable, until the rate of profits, in eve- 
ry branci of public industry, become at 
length equalized. Applying this axiom to 
the produce of a hop-ground, let us consi- 
der whether the partial reduction, or even 
the abolition, of tithes would augment the 
profits of the capital employed in produ- 
cing hops. Assume that the produce of an 
acre of hops sells for L.30—in this case 
the tithe-owner’s claim would amount to 
L.3 ; it is, however, clear, that, notwith- 
standing this charge, the crop must return 
a fair average of profits for the capital ex- 
pended in iis production ; otherwise the 
farmer would discontinue the cultivation of 
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hops, and transfer his capital to some other 
undertaking where his profits would be 
higher ; for it is hardly conceivable that 
any man would persevere in cultivating 
hops if he could derive better returns from 
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his capital by growing wheat. On the 
contrary, if the L.3, paid as tithes for an 
acre of hops, ceased to be exacted by the 
tithe-owner, the profits accruing from the 
produce would exceed the average rate of 
profits in other branches of industry—more 
capital would be attracted to the cultiva- 
tion of hops, or a higher rent would be ex- 
acted by the landlord, and the profits of 
the grower would, in consequence, fall to 
the level of the general average of the rate 
of profits. , 

** It may perhaps be objected to this re- 
presentation of the effect which tithes have 
upon the profits of capital embarked in 
agriculture, that when a farmer rents land 
in a bad state of cultivation, with the in- 
tention of incurring an extraordinary ex- 
pense in improving it, he obtains a lease 
from the landowner, which secures to him 
exclusively, for a definite and certain time, 
the whole profits of the capital expended 
on the land; but that the claims of the 
tithe-owner, being put in force from year 
to year, absorb a portion of the produce 
which the landlord could not reach, and 
which would, therefore, fall to the share of 
the occupier in the form of augmented pro- 
fits on the capital which he had embarked 
in agriculture. But when the occupier is 
said to reap exclusively the returns of the 
capital expended by him in the improve- 
ment of land held under lease, his real 
advantages are considerably overstated. 
When a landowner proposes to let a farm 
on lease, the basis on which the rent is cal- 
culated is not the produce of the land in 
its natural or untilled state, but the pro- 
duce which it will, on the average, yield 
when a given amount of capital or labour 
has been laid out in its improvement. The 
landlord in effect addresses his tenant thus : 
—‘ [have one hundred acres of land which 
I propose to let for a term of twenty-one 
years—in its present unimproved state it 
cannot yicld, as a net revenue or rent, more 
than 10s. per acre; but if a capital of 
1.1000 be laid out in im proving it, the 
augmented produce will return to the oc- 
cupier a fair profit on the amount of his 
outlay; and at the same time enable him 
to pay 20s. per acre as rent; if you, there- 
fore, are not both able and willing to lay 
out such amount of capital in the improve- 
ment of my farm, I must look out for 
another tenant possessing the means re- 
quisite for its cultivation, and who will, in 
consequence, be able to pay me tle rent 
which Tam ‘ail, enticed tu expect from 
ny land.” 

“ Indeed, every discrect landlord takes 
gare to ascertain that the tenant who hires 
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his land is able to advance the capital re- 
quired for its proper tillage; nor is it by 
any means unusual that where a lease is 
granted, the amount of this capital should 
be expressly specified, and the manner of 
expending it particularly defined. 

* Let thesubject be twisted how it may— 
place it in whatever view or light the reader 
pleases, the conviction will still force itself 
upon every candid and reflecting mind, 
that neither the partial redaction nor the 
total abolition of tithes would, under any 
conceivable circumstances, augment per. 
manently the average profits of capital 
embarked in agriculture. If a claim for 
tithes ceased to exist, to the rent previous- 
ly paid to the landlord would be added un- 
avoidably and universally the full money 
value of the tenth portion of the average 
crop, which the land, when improved by 
the outlay of the necessary capital, would 
produce.” 


This is a point in the discussion 
respecting the true pressure of tithes, 
which particularly deserves the at- 
tention of the actual cultivators of 
the soil: who are too frequently 
taught to believe that they are the 
parties principally if not exclusively 
aggrieved by this exaction. If, how- 
ever, they reflect upon this matter 
calmly and dispassionately, they will, 
we are convinced, perceive, that to 
them no real advantage could accrue 
from the extinction of the claims of 
the tithe-owner. The profit deriva- 
ble from such a change would (at 
Jeast at the expiration of the subsist- 
ing leases) fall entirely to the share 
of the landlords. The occupying 
farmers possess ample means of 
judging whether this opinion be well 
founded. In this part of the island 
tithes have been for a long time vir- 
tually abolished: that is to say, a li- 
mit has been permanently fixed be- 
yond which this claim upon the pro- 
duce of land cannot be pushed. In 
England, also, a very considerable 
extent of land (under the operation 
of modusses or other legal exemption, 
or under exclusive acts assigning 
land in lieu of tithes) is, in effect, 
tithe-free. We would, therefore, re- 
quest the occupiers of land to en- 
quire into the practical effect of this 
exemption: we shall acknowledge 
ourselves greatly in error if they 
make it clear to us that persons who 
as tenants cultivate land thus freed 
from tithes, derive from their capi- 
tal alarger return of profit than their 
heighbours who hold farms which 
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are subject to this burden. As far 
as the interests of the occupying 
farmer are concerned, we are con- 
vinced that the whole enquiry re- 
solves itself into the simple question 
of paying the same amount to two 
instead of one landlord. The actual 
farmer would, we dare say, prefer 
keeping in his own pocket the annual 
amount which he now pays the tithe- 
owner; but: this he never can ac- 
complish: this portion of the pro- 
duce, or an equivalent for it in mo- 
ney, must and will be exacted from 
him by somebody: by the tithe- 
owner, under the present system— 
by the landowner, if this system were 
to cease. As far, therefore, as the 
interests of the class of persons who 
hire land are implicated, the sole 
question is, whether, even in a mere 
temporal view, it would be more ac- 
cordant with public policy, that the 
emoluments attached to a parochial 
benefice should be received by an 
individual residing in or near the 
spot from which they accrue, or that 
they should be added to the already 
ample revenues of the landowners. 
With the view of counteracting 
the exaggerated statements of those 
who labour to undermine the Church 
of England, various statistical details 
are given in this publication, shew- 
ing in a manner which cannot be 
controverted, that even admitting the 
clergy to be as they are sometimes 
represented, a body of functionaries, 
paid by the public, still the average 
amount of their incomes can scarce- 
ly be said to exceed the scantiest 
remuneration with which the most 
enurious financier might be will- 
ing to reward them for their services. 
The author then presents an esti- 
mate of the professional incomes of 
the English clergy: it appears to us 
to come as near the truth as the na- 
ture of such an attempt will permit. 
Together with the summary result of 
his calculations and enquiries, he has 
‘iven the data on which his estimate 
1as been formed. The reader is fur- 
nished with the ready means of de- 
tecting and correcting any mistakes 
into which he may have fallen. 
From his calculation, it appears 
that the aggregate revenues of the 
English parochial clergy amount to 
L.3,447,138: which being divided by 
11,342, (the actual number of bene- 
ficés in England and Wales,) gives 
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in the average about L.300 as the an- 
nual income of each incumbent. 

The estimate of the average in- 
come annually accruing from an 
English benefice, is followed by a 
calculation of the expenditure usu- 
ally incurred in acquiring the qua- 
lifications required in an ecclesiastic 
for the due discharge of his profes- 
sional functions. It is assumed that a 
sum,which seldom falls short of L.800, 
has been expended upon the educa- 
tion of every candidate for orders by 
the time he has completed his twen- 
ty-third year: and further, that ta- 
king the average of ecclesiastical pro- 
motions, he cannot expect prefer- 
ment until he has been at least seven 
years in orders. 

‘“‘ If to the principal thus expended in 
educating a young person for the ministry, 
its interest for seven years be added, the 
total will amount to about L.1100. Hence 
it appears clear, that at the earliest mo- 
ment in which an ecclesiastic stands an 
average chance of obtaining preferment 
worth L.300 per annum, a capital amount- 
ing to no less than L.1100 has been laid 
out in preparing him for the discharge of 
his official functions. If a man at the age 
of 30 laid out L.1100 in the purchase of a 
life annuity, it would buy him an income 
of about L.90 per annum; which being 
deducted from L.300, leaves a balance of 
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1.210 as the pecuniary compensation which 
clergymen, on the average, receive for their 
professional services. ‘The state thus en. 
joys the labourof between eleven and twelve 
thousand well-educated individuals, whose 
province it is to instruct the population of 
this country in the duties which they owe to 
God and to society ; and as a recompense for 
the devotion of their time and talents ex- 
clusively to this object, they do not, on the 
average, receive more than L.210 per an« 
num! This is, in truth, the revenue which 
excites the spleen of those who are inimi- 
cal to our ecclesiastical establishment ; and 
who exaggerate beyond all bounds the 
amount of the revenues set apart for the 
maintenance of the clergy, with the secret 
or avowed design of weakening the attach- 
ment which the people of this realm have 
hitherto cherished towards the ecclesiastical 
institutions ordained by the state.” 


Neither should it be forgotten, that 
the most numerous, and (what is still 
of more importance, with a reference 
to any proposed scheme of altering 
the church establishment) by far the 
most valuable portion of the ecclesi- 
astical preferments of England, are 
the private property of lay patrons, 
in whom these advowsons have be- 
come vested either by descent or pur- 
chase. There are in the patronage 
of the Crown, bishops, capitular, and 
other public bodies, 


1723 rectories, containing 4,637,508 acres ; 


tithes at 3s. 6d. per acre, . 


2341 vicarages, containing 6,264,516 acres ; 


tithes at 1s. 3d. per acre, 


Total annual value of public endowments, .  . 


L.811,563 


391,532 





L.1,203,095 





In the gift of private patrons there are :— 
3444 rectories, containing 9,216,144 acres ; 


tithes at 3s, 6d. per acre, P 


L.1,612,825 


2175 vicarages, containing 5,820,300 acres ; 


tithes at ls. 3d. per acre, 


1000 perpetual curacies, averaging L.75 each, , 
649 benefices not parochial, averaging L.50 each, . 


Total annual value of private benefices —— 


It thus appears, that the revenues 
of private benefices very nearly 
double the amount of the income an- 
nually derived from public endow- 
ments. It is perfectly well known, 


that this is a species of property 
which sells for nearly as much as a 
freehold yielding an income of equal 
amount: a benefice of a thousand per 
annum realizing to the seller nearly as 
much as an estate of the like value, 





363,768 
75,000 
32,450 





L.2,084,043 
-_—_—_—_—_ — —_— 

*¢ Hence it may very truly be asserted, 
with reference to at least a very large pro- 
portion of the whole body of English ec. 
clesiastics, that, combining the expense of 
their education with the capital sunk in 
purchasing the livings which they hold, 
they make a sacrifice of time, labour, and 
talents, in promoting the good of the pub- 
lic, for which, in a pecuniary view, they 
receive little or no compensation. Let us 
suppose that a gentleman has two sons, to 
each of whom he intends giving twenty 
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thousand pounds ; one he educates for the 


bar, and the other for the church. The 
portion of the ecclesiastic is vested in the 
purchase of an advowson, which yields him 
an income of one thousand pounds per an« 
num; with his patrimony the lawyer pur- 
chases an estate, from which he derives an 
annual return of nearly equal amount. In 
this case a thousand pounds is the whole 
annual income of the ecclesiastics and it 
is an income accruing principally from the 
capital which he has advanced; and but 
in a very trifling, if in any, degree as a re- 
ward or compensation for his professional 
services. His lay-brother derives an equal, 
or very nearly an equal, income from the 
estate which he has purchased ; and to this 
he may add as much as his talents and in. 
dustry in his own profession may enable 
him to acquire. It is difficult, therefore, 
to point out an individual who makes a 
greater sacrifice than an ecclesiastic who 
purchases an advowson, and conscientious- 
ly devotes his time and taleats to the due 
discharge of his professional functions. If 
he laid out his money in the acquisition of 
any other species of property, he could 
hardly fail to derive from it an income of 
equal amount; and to this might be added 
the emoluments arising from any other 
pursuit to which he might choose to devote 
himself. The time, the industry, and ta. 
lents of the lawyer or physician are reward. 
ed with a pecuniary compensation propor- 
tionate to the reputation and practice which 
each respectively enjoys; but the time, the 
talents, and exertions of an ecclesiastic, 
who holds a purchased living, are confer- 
red, in most cases, gratuitously upon the 
public. From his professional services he 
derives but the most trifling, if indeed he 
derive any, pecuniary advantage ; the in- 
come of his benefice being seldom more than 
a fair return of interest for the capital ex. 
pended in the purchase of the advowson. 
“¢ Those who labour to generate and fos~ 
ter feelings of hostility towards the civil as 
well as ecclesiastical institutions of the 
country, are found on all occasions to hold 
up the clergy of the established church— 
not as in truth they are—men faithfully 
discharging important duties, attached to 
the property which they enjoy in their 
respective parishes, and which, subject to 
the: conditions on which it is held, is as 
much their own as a private estate is the 
property of its lay owner—but as men who 
consume an inordinate proportion of wealth 
which belongs to the public, and which it 
is therefore inferred the public has a right 
to resume at its pleasure. But I appeal 
to every honest and honourable English. 
man, and fearlessly ask, whether such a 
representation be just—whether ecclesias- 
tics, who enjoy incomes derived from a 
portion of the net revenue of land, set 
aside for specific purposes by its original 
owners, can be described as the consumers 
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of public property in any other sense than 
the opulent proprietor of Holkham may 
be said to consume national wealth ?” 


Largely as we have already tran- 
scribed from the contents of this 
clear and seasonable publication, we 
shall venture to conclude with an- 
other extract, which we recommend 
to the candid perusal of all those 
classes who, being neither proprie- 
tors nor occupiers of land, may have 
been deluded into the belief that any 
profit or advantage would accrue to 
them from the confiscation and se- 
cularization of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues. 


‘¢ Tt cannot surely, with any appearance 
of justice, be represented as inimical to the 
interests of the public, that a moderate 
portion of the net revenue accruing from 
land should pass from hand to hand, and 
be enjoyed, subject to the discharge of spe- 
cified ecclesiastical services. If the incum- 
bent of a parish performed no duty, never 
resided upon his benefice, never appeared 
among his parishioners—even under these 
circumstances, he would not stand in a 
more injurious position, either with re- 
spect to his parishioners or the community 
at large, than the lay landlord into whose 
pockets this ecclesiastical income would 
fall on the abolition of tithes. But if, as 
is generally, and always ought to be, the 
case, (for the question must not be argued 
on the abuse, but the proper use, of ecclesi- 
astical endowments,) the incumbent should 
reside upon his benefice, should expend 
his income among his parishioners, and 
devote his time and talents to their instruc- 
tion and improvement, it must be more 
advantageous, not only to the inhabitants 
of each parish, but also to the public, that 
an ecclesiastic so discharging the functions 
of his office, should receive the value of 
the tithes, than that it should be added to 
the rental of the landowners. 

“ ‘In all the views of receipt, expendi- 
ture, and personal employment,’ says 
Burke, ‘ asober legislator would carefully 
compare the possessor whom he was recom- 
mended to strip of his property, with the 
stranger who was proposed to fill his place. 
Before the inconveniencies are incurred 
which must attend all violent revolutions 
in property, through extensive confisca- 
tion, we ought to have some rational as- 
surance, that the purchasers of the confis- 
cated property will be in a considerable 
degree mere laborious, more virtuous, more 
sober, less disposed to extort an unrea- 
sonable proportion of the gains of the la- 
bourer, or to consume on themselves a 
larger share than is fit for the measure of 
an individual, or that they should be qua- 
lified to dispense the surplus in a more 
steady and equal mode, so as to answer 
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the purposes of a politic expenditure, than 
the old possessors, call those possessors bi- 
shops, deans, canons, prebendaries, rectors, 
vicars, or what you please.’ 

‘© Tt seems, indeed, by no means easy 
to compreliend what motives can actuate 
some of those persons who are found to 
join in the clamour raised by interested 
malevolence, upon the subject of ecclesias- 
tical endowments. That among the owners 
of the soil, some individuals should receive, 
without disapprobation, a proposal for cur- 
tailing, or perhaps for abolishing, ecclesi- 
astical revenues, is a circumstance calcula- 
ted to excite regret rather than surprise ; 
for in every numerous body of men, how- 
ever respectable, honourable, and upright 
as a whole, individuals will be found in 
whom a feeling of immediate interest is 
able to stifle the sense of honesty or public 
policy ; but why persons, who, under no 
possible combination of circumstances, 
could derive the slightest advantage, either 
pecuniary or political, from such an act of 
spoliation,—why English citizens who are 
interested neither in the property nor in 
the cultivation of the soil,_.why the com- 
mercial, the manufacturing, and operative 
classes should join in the clamour against 
ecclesiastical endowments, whenever it may 
suit the views of selfish or unprincipled 
demagogues to raise it, cannot be explained 
on the ordinary principles which regulate 
human conduct. If the sequestration and 
secularization of these endowments could 
indeed yield the most trifling advantage 
to any one of the individuals composing 
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these several classes,—if such a measure 
held out the prospect of increasing the 
wages of the labourer, or the profits of his 
employer, or adding to the weight of bread 
which either of them could purchase for 
sixpence,—their motives would appear at 
least intelligible ; but as they could derive 
no such benefit from the measure here con. 
templated, it seems somewhat difficult to 
account for the eagerness which some of 
them occasionally evince, when it is pro. 
posed to wrest from aman who wears a black 
coat property which he holds under a grant 
from some previous owner of the soil, and 
transfer it, not into their own possession, 
but into that of another man whose coat 
happens to be brown or blue. 

‘+ Whatever appetite the weavers of Man- 
chester, the cutlers of Birmingham, or the 
miners of Newcastle, may have for the 
endowments of the English establishment, 
they shouldbe reminded that this property 
is placed at least beyond theirreach. They 
may concur and assist in perpetrating this 
act of spoliation,—they may allow them- 
selves to become active tools in the hands 
of designing persons, eager to deprive the 
church of the endowments conferred upon 
parochial benefices by their munificent 
founders. But from this act of plunder, 
no pecuniary benefit could accrue to them ; 
the whole profit would pass by them, and 
fall exclusively to the share of the land. 
owner, whom it would enable to add the 
amount, now paid as a composition for 
the tithes of an acre of land, to the sum 
which he receives already as a rent.” 


END OF PART FIRST. 
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